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PREFACE. 



In submitting this little work upon jurisprudence 
to the public, the author is conscious that the sub- 
ject is one not likely to attract at first sight either the 
professional or the general reader ; as the latter will 
probably regard it as belonging exclusively to the 
province of the former; while the former will be apt 
to consider any work on general principles as un- 
worthy the attention of the practical lawyer. It 
will not be out of place, therefore, to explain at some 
length the object and scope of the work, with a 
view of showing that the subject at least is one pre- 
eminently worthy of the attention of all intelligent 
readers. 

The subject is expressed in the title of the work, and 
will be readily understood by reference to the table 
of contents. Tlie first book treats of the nature of 
rights, and of their several kinds, and of the princi- 
ples by which they are determined; and the second 
of the nature and general principles of the law, and 
of its relation to right; the remaining book consists 
of a historical and critical review of the several 
theories ofjurisprudence. 

Of the supreme importance and dignity of the 

subject there can be no room for doubt; for the term 

"rights" includes every claim which men can have 

(iU) 




to porsoiia! liberty and security, to the acquisition 
and use of property, to the enjoyment of the family 
relations, and even to life itself; and it is therefore 
obvious that the subject of rights, and of the nnsans 
!>y which they are practically protected and en- 
forced, is, of all others, the one in which they are 
iHOst vitally interested. 

It is also, of all branches of human philosophy, 
the most susceptible of scientific treatment, the most 
readily understood by readers of ordinary intelli- 
gence, and the most interesting. Hence, iri all 
periods distinguished by literary genius, it has at- 
tracted the attention of the greatest minds,' and has 
thus given rise to a literature which — whether wa 
regard its utility or the ability displayed in it — is 
one of the most remarkable achievements of human 
genius; and to which, also, it may be added, is due 
the establishment of principles which constitute the 
very foundation of our modern civilization. 

Unfortunately, this literature has in England anl 
America fallen into neglect — in the latter country 
principally from a general lack of interest in phil- 
osophical subjects; in the former from the preva- 
lence of a false theory, which, originating with 
Bentham, has usurped complete possession of the 
English mind. 

This theory — which we regard as poisoning the 
very sources of jurisprudence — is to the effect that 
the law is merely an expression of the will of 
tiie state, and that consequently men's rights are 

' Afl for example, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Grotinfi, Hobben, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Couain, and otlicra too numeroufi to mention- 
besides professional writers. 



mere creatures of legislation — a theory which ow£9 
its origin to an accidental blunder of Blackstone iti 
flefiiiiiig the law, and its general acceptance lo the 
unfortunate ambiguity of that term ; and which also 
is as absurd and pernicious in its consequences as it 
is ridiculous in its origin — being, in fact, subversive 
of human rights and liberty, and of the very foun- 
dations of justice and morality.' 

Nor in making this assertion should the author 
be charged with presumption; for, though the 
theory referred to is generally regarded by EngUsh 
jurists as having been so completely demonstrated 
by Bentham and Austin' as to place it beyoud the 
pale of legitimate discussion, it stands opposed, not 
only to the most deeply seated convictions of man- 
kind generally, but also to the views of jurists and 
philosophers of all ages and countries, with the ex- 
ception of those of England and America; and to 
those of English jurists also prior to the advent of 
Bentham. 

"VV'e are supported, also, by the high, but perhaps 
unconscious, authority of Sir Henry Maine, one of 
the most distinguished advocates of the theory, who 
iu effect admits that it is in fact untrue of any sys- 
tem of law which exists or ever has existed, and 

' For a full diKcusaion of this tbeorj-, see book 3. 
See also, for an interesting discussion and thorough refutations 
of the theory, the late work of Mr. Bliss on Sovereignty — pub- 
iLBbwl after my own was in print. The identity of the views 
taken in the two worke, and the coincidence of (he argnments 
used, fumiehea a striking coniiniiation of the correctnesa of the 
conclusion thus independenUy reacbed by the authors. 

" One who hac led eai'tive a whole English speaking gener- 
ic atioii: " Bliea on Sovereignty, Preface, viii. 
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aim that it is peculiar to English jurispudeuce; 
" there being," as he says, " no signs of its being 
known on the continent at all." (See observations 
of Maine, cited infraf §§ 573-4,) and we have also 
in one remarkable passage of his writings, the ex- 
press admission of its unsatisfactory character.* 

With regard to the state of English literature 
upon the subject, one favorable remark may be 
made that unfortunately is not true of that of Amer- 
ica, viz., that there is in fact such a literature; and 
though the works lately published in that country, 
owing to the false theory upon which they are 
based, have served to retard rather than advance 
the progress of the science, they at least furnish 
gratifying evidence of a growing interest in juris- 
j)rudence, which it is hoped may be communicated 
to this country. 

In conclusion, it must not be inferred from these 
remarks that our work is addressed exclusivelv, or 
even principally, to students of philosophy. It is in 
fact a law book, written by a lawyer in the intervals 
of an active practice, and primarily designed for 
professional lawyers and students of the law — being, 
indeed, a mere attempt to express in scientific form 

* "There is," he says, ** such wide-spread dissatisfaction with 
existing theories of jurisprudence, and so general a conviction 
that they do not really solve the question they pretend to dispose 
of, as to justify the suspicion that some line of inquiry necessary 
to a perfect result has been incompletely followed, or altogether 
omitted, by their authors: '' Ancient Law, c. 5. We may cite also 
the authority of Mr. Holland, who, though failing to emancipate 
himself from Bentham and Austin, has adopted a definition in- 
consistent with their theory: Infra, §201 a. 



the fundamental and general principles of the ex- 
isting law. 

When the author began the study of the law, he 
was, like other students, bewildered by the confu- 
sion reigning in Blackatone and other text-books 
with regard to the nature and general principles of 
private right; and he then formed the design that, 
if he should ever coine to understand the subject 
himself, he would write a plain elementary treatise 
on the law, which a student could understand, and 
which should at least be free from logical inconsist- 
ency. 

In attempting, however, in after years, to carry 
out this plan, he fonnd it impracticable to proceed 
without first ascertaining the nature of the law and 
of its fundamental principles; and he therefore tem- 
porarily abandoned his original design and devoted 
his studies to this problem. The result, after the 
patient and persevering meditations of a quarter of 
a century (exceeding by five years the lucabrationea 
viginti annoi'um of Coke), is contained in this vol- 
ume; which is therefore to be regarded principally 
as preparatory to the study of the law. 

The work is eminently practical in design; and 
treats only of subjects to which the attention of the 
student should be directed at the very outset of his 
studies, and without attention to which he can ac- 
quire only an imperfect knowledge of the law, and 
that only at a great and unnecessary expense of 
time and labor. It is also Relieved that a knowledge 
of the principles here developed and explained will 
remove the chief difficulties that beset the path of 
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the student, and — ^though there be no royal road to 
knowledge of the law — that it will at least put it into 
his power to acquire a competent knowledge of it 
within the compass of a reasonable time. 

In its general scope, the work includes the ground 
covered by the works of Austin, Amos, Holland, 
and Markby, but takes a fundamentally different 
view of the subject, and includes much that they do 
not touch upon. Especially, it refers more con- 
stantly to the law in its existing state; and the con- 
clusions arrived at, though demonstrated as far as 
possible from principle, are supported by a copious 
citation of authorities. 



PPtEFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



Los AxGELEs, Cal., July 29, 188G. 

The destruction of nearly the whole of the first 
edition of tbi3 work by the burning of the premises 
of Messrs. A. L. Bancroft & Co., the publishers, ren- 
ders necessary the issue of a new edition, and I avail 
myself of the opportunity to thoroughly revise the 
work, and to add some authorities to those origi- 
nally cited. 

Among these is the late able work of Mr. Bliss on 
" Sovereignty," which I did not have the opportu- 
nity oi consulting before the issue of the first edi- 
tion; in reference to which, I may be permitted to 
say, in view of the general neglect of jurisprudence 
in this country, that I have been much encouraged 
to find another devoting himself to the same subject, 
and reaching with regard to some of its principal 
topics, the same conclusions. Thus supported I 
need no longer fear to be charged witli presumption 
in asserting the absurdity of the prevailing theory 
of jurisprudence, 

(ix) 
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OF THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

§ 1. The principal end of government is to act 
aa judge, or umpire, in the controversies which arise 
between men as to their mutual claims and demands 
upon each other,' 

19 hereafter to be explained, we nee the terra "right," 
or " theoretical jurisprudence," to denote the science or doctrine 
of riffhts; and to this subject our first book is demoted. 

* " Man, bom in a family, ia 'Compelled to maintain society, 
from necessity, from mutual inclination, and from habit. The 
le creature, in his furthar progress, is engaged to eetablish po- 
litical society, in order to administer justice; without which there 
can be no peace among them, nor safety, nor mutual iui 
We are therefore to loot upon all the vast apparatus of our gov- 
ernment as having uUimately no other object or purpose but the 
distribution of justice, or in other words, the support of the twelve 
judges. Kings and parliaments, fleets &nd armies, officers of the 

(17) 
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2. This end involves tlie performance of two 
functions; viz., 1. That of deciding actual controver- 
as they arise; and 2. As preliminary to this, that 
of providing in advance for tiie decision of such con- 
troversies, by such legislation as may be necessary 
for that purpose. 

§ 3. Tlie function of hearing and determining 
actual controversies between men is called jurUdic- 
tion,' and iu all well -organized governments is vested 
in courts of justice charged exclusively with its per- 
formance. 

§ 4. The fiinetion of providing by legislation for 
the determination of such controversies is in this 
country vested in tlie legislative department of the 
government; and this species of legislation, to dis- 
tinguish it from other kinds — from which it differs 
essentially in object and nature — ^may be termed 
jural" legislation. 

§ 5. The laws that relate to the administration of 
the government, other than those which relate to the 
performanceof its judicial functions — as, for instance, 
laws that provide for the support of the government 

comrt and revenue, ambassadors, niinistere and privy coonselora, 
are bU subordlimte in their end to thix part of admiui^tntiua:" 
Home's Ks!ajs. 

• "Jurisdiction is the power to hear and determine the anbjeet 
in controversy between parties to the suit:" Bhodt Inland v. 
MastaekHseltg, 13 Pet. 657, 717. It has also been defined as " an 
authority or power which a man bath lo do justice in citusm of 
complaint brought before him;'' Jacob's liiw Diet., tit. Jurisdic- 
tion. But obviously the power to decide implies the power to de- 
cide erroneously, and therefore lo do injiifiief. 

' For jUPtiScation of the nse of this term, see Whuwell's Ele- 
ment of Mondity, art 90. 
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and its defense at home and abroad, the aditiinistra- 
tion of its finances, education, the support of the poor, 
etc. — may all be included under the term "adminia- 
traiive legislation." 

§ 6. Jural legislation differs essentially in its 
nature from administTative; for, with regard to the 
latter, the state ia vested, within certain limits, with 
power or right to adopt any means which it may 
deem most conducive to the efficient administra- 
tion of the government, or the general welfare of 
the i>eople ; while as to the former, it is, or ought to be, 
governed solely by the consideration of what is just 
and equal between men.' In other words, the ob- 
ject of administrative legislation extends to the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the people generally ; while 
that of jural legislation extends only to the promo- 
tion of its welfare in a particular way; viz., by caus- 
ing justice to be observed. 

§ 7. Jural legislation is of two kinds; viz., such 
as provides for the establishment of a jurisdiction 
and the regulation of its procedure, and such as 
establishes rules of decision for the determination of 
controversies. The latter species of legislation may, 
with propriety, be termed jydidal legislation." 

I 8. The function of judicial legislation is closely 
akin in its nature to that of jurisdiction. In the 

' This obviouB distinction ia wholly ignored by the prevailing 
theory of jurL''pniclence; which ia based merely upon the general 
formula that it is the function of the goTernment to promoffl tiie 
welfare of He subjects. 

'This lerai is commonlynsed to denote " legislation by judirea," 

and generally in a reproachful wnse, m implying that they have 

gone beyond their proper functiouB, The proprie^ of its use as 

"le test is, however, obvious. 
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one case, the state is called upon to decide by its 
courts particular controversies; in the other, by its 
legislature, to decide in advance questions which it 
anticipates will occur, by establishing rules for their 
decision. 

§ 9. In either case, its function is essentially 
that of judge or umpire; and whether deciding 
particular cases or classesof cases, justice constitutes 
the only admissible rule of decision. For it would 
be a monstrous proposition to assert that it is the 
function of the state to establish and enforce in the 
comparatively few cases that are presented to it for 
decision a set of principles different from those 
principles of justice by which honest men, and in- 
deed men in general, hold themselves to be bound, 
and by which, in fact, their mutual claims and de- 
mands upon each other are habitually regulated.^ 

§ 10. The term justice is used in two senses. In 
its wider sense it denotes the observance of all the 
duties which men owe to each other; but in its 
strict and proper sense it denotes only the observ- 
ance of those duties which correspond to rights in 
others to exact them.'' Justice may therefore be 
defined as consisting in the observance of the rights 

* The great majority of men seldom or never have occasion to 
come into court; and probably not one of a million of transactions 
between men ever results in a lawsuit. In this respect, judging 
from the comparatively small number of judges in England, that 
country seems to have greatly the advantage over America. 

2 Justice is accordingly distinguished by Aristotle into universal 
and particular; the former of which he regarded as co-extensive 
with virtue: Ethics, b. 5, c. 1, pp. 12 et seq. (Our references 
are to he translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, by R. W. Browne, 
published in Bohn's Classical Library.) 
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of others; or in other words, in rendering to every 
man his right.' 

§ 11. Thereis,however,anamhiguity inthe term 
" rights," corresponding to that presented by the 
term "justice," against which it is necessary to 
guard. For the term " rights " is sometimes used 
to denote all the moral claims which men have 
against each other; and rights are accordingly 
divided into perfect and imperfect; the former heing 
those which are susceptible of being and which may 
rightfully be enforced; as, for instance, the right to 
life, liberty, or property, or to compensation for an 
injury, or to the return of a deposit or the payment 
of a debt; and the latter, those which are not sus- 
ceptible of heing or which ought not to be enforced; 
as, for instance, the so-called right to the affection or 
active assistance of a friend, or to the chanty of a 
stranger in case of need, or to the return of a bene- 
fit, or, in general, to the exercise of benevolence on 
the part of others in all cases where it is right that 
it should be exercised. This use of language is, 
however, clearly inadmissible; furtheterm"a right" 
implies, as part of its essential meaning, the idea 
that its observance may be rightfully enforced.' 

'Justifia est constans el perpeiua Tolimtag jus suunt euique 
fribuendi: Just. Inst., 1, 1. This is a definition of justice con- 
sidered as a habit or virtue; which ia to be dialinguished from 
what Ar'stotle ailla the absli-aet or political just; which, aa he 
says, is " the just of which we are in search:" Ethics, b. 5, c. 6, 
p. 3. The propriety of the emoadation in the teri is therefore 



' ■' There is, however, another virtne, of which the observance 
18 not left to the freetJom of oar -wills, which may he extorted by 
force, and oE which the violation exposes to resentment, and eonae- 
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Hence most of the moral claims included under the 
head of imperfect rights, such, for instance, as those 
enumerated above, are not rights at all, in the proper 
sense of the term; and with them the government, 
at least in its judicial capacity, is not concerned. 
We are to be understood, therefore, as using the term 
"justice" as denoting merely the observance of 
rights properly so called, and not as including the 

quently to punishment; this virtue is justice; the violation of jus- 
tice is injury; it does real and positive hurt to some particu lar 
persons, from motives which are naturally disapproved of. It is 
therefore the proper object of resentment, and of punishment, 
which is the natural consequence of resentment. As mankind go 
along with and approve of the violence employed to avenge the 
hurt which is done by injustice, so they much more go along with 
and approve of that which is employed to prevent and beat off the 
injury, and to restrain the offender from hurting his neighbors. 
The person himself who meditates injustice is sensible of this, and 
feels that force may, with the utmost propriety, be made use of, 
both by the person whom he is about to injure and ly others, 
either to obstruct the execution of the crime or to punish him 
when he has executed it. And upon this is founded that remarkar 
ble distinction between justice and all the other social virtues, 
which has of late been particularly insisted upon by an author of 
very great and original genius — ^that we feel ourselves to be under 
a stricter obligation to act according to justice than agreeably to 
friendship, charity, or generosity; that the practice of these last- 
mentioned virtues seems to be left in some measure to our own 
choice, but that, somehow or other, we feel ourselves to be in a 
peculiar manner tied, bound, and obliged to the observation of 
justice; we feel, that is to say, that force may, with the utmost 
propriety, and with the approbation of mankind, be made use of 
to constrain us to observe the lules of the one, but not to follow 
the precepts of the other: " Smith's Moral Sentiments, pt. 2, § 2, 
c. 1. 

Judge Story, in his work on equity, strangely ignores this 
obvious distinction: 1 Eq. Jur., § 2. 
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duties of gratitude, charity, or any other kind of 
mere benevolence. 

§ 12. Our first proposition may therefore be 
varied in form without changing its effect, by saying 
that it is the function of government to ndminister 
justice, or in other words, to protect and enforce 
rights; and that the performance of this function 
constitutes the principal end of its existence.' 

' '"We hold these trutlia to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that amon^ thoae are life, libert;, and (he pur- 
Buit of happiness; that to secure these rights, governraentM are 
instituted nmong men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed:" Declaration of Independence. "We, the 
people o£ the United States, is order to form a more perfect imion 
establish junliee and secure the blessings of liberty ti) our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution 
for the United States of America:" Const. U. S., preamble. 
" The principal aim of society ia to protect individuals in the en- 
joyment of those absolute rights which were vested in them by tha 
immut^ible laws of nature. . . . Uence it follows tbatthe Gtstand 
primary end of human laws is to maintninand regulate those abso- 
lute rights of individuals: " 1 Bla. Com. 124. "The protection of 
tha rights a( each one deman<l9 an impartial and disinterested 
force that m:iy he superior to all particular forces. This dis- 
interested party, armed with the power to secure and defend the 
liberty of all, is called government. The right of government 
eipresaes the rights of all|and each. It is the right of personal 
defense, transferred to a public force, to the profit of the common 
liber^. . . . Government, in principle at least, is precisely what 
Pascal desired — justice armed with force. . . . Themission,theend 
of government, is to make justice, the protector of the common 
liberty, reign — whence it follows that as long as the liberty of one 
citizen does not injure the liberty of another, it escapes all repres- 
sion:" Cousin's the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, lect. 15. 
■■The idea of a perfect right presupposes that ho on whom it 
is conferred must be enabled to maintain it by force. But this 
force can not be exercised by himself; because the question 
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whether a right had been violated can not be left to the dedsum 
of him who pretended to have Buffered a violation of right; and 
becauFie he who really has suffered a violation ot right would not 
always pohhors the power required to enforce his right against the 
offender. The compulsion, therefore, can be exercised only by the 
supreme power of a state, which has been constituted for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the rights and liberties of individual members 
of the coiiimunity against the violations and aggressions of others: *' 
Mackeldy's iModern Civil Law, Introd., 1, 8, 13. ** And further. 
States, Confederacies, Federal Unions, must live if life be endur- 
ing, by submitting to the dictates of justice, by securing its 
supremacy. Justice is their chief end, especially in regulating 
private, personal, and property relations;" Bliss on Sovereignty, 
Preface viii. *' So the State must establish justice; to system- 
atically fail to do so will dissolve society:" Id. 17. Indeed, 
properly speaking, the term civilization itself expresses nothing 
more than a people's capacity of realizing justice; for etymolog- 
ical ly, tlie term denotes simply the capacity of a people for the 
social stiite, and justice is but the aggregate of the conditions 
essential to that state. See definition of Kant, infra f § 35. Hence, 
properly speaking, Athens was more civilized from the time of 
Themitochjs to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war than in 
the time of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; and Rome in the ruder 
ages of the Republic, than in the times of Cicero and Caesar. 
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cnAssiFiCATioa; op rights. 

§ 13. Rights are oftwo kinds, differiug essentially 
iu their nature; namely, rights of ownership — such 
as the right which one has in his horse, land, or 
other property; and i\ghia oi obligation — such as the 
right to the payment of a debt or the performance 
of any other obligation. A right of the former class 
is generally called a right in rem; and a right of the 
latter a right in personam, or in personam certam; 
that is to say, against a specific person.' The two 

• " The tenusjHS in rem and jus t'npereojiani were devised by 
the civilians of the middle ttgaa, or arose in times still more 
recent. I adopt them without hesitation, thouffh »t the risk of 
offending your ears. For of all the numerous terms by which the 
distinction lb espreased, they denote it the most adequately and 
the leaflt ambiguously: " Austin's Jur. 380. " Rights in rem may 
be defined in the following manner: right? residing in persons 
andavailingagainst other persons generally; or . . ■ . answering 
to duties incumbent upon other persons generally The fol- 
lowing definition will apply to pergonal rights; rights reniding in 
persoag, and availing exclusively against persons specifically de- 
terminate; or . . . . aneweringtoduties which are incumbent ex- 
clusively on persons specifically determinate : " Id. 381. The term 
" ewJusively " should be omitted: Vide iiifra, § 19. The terms 
"rights ia rem" a,a<l" in personain" were derived from the 
names of the corresponding actions; and iiccordingly the former 
are defineil by Thibaut as rights which can be enforced by an 
action in rem, and the latter as those enforced by an action tn per- 
mmam: lindley's Introd. to Jur. 57. The classiciil Roman jurists 
divided rights into those of ownerihip (doniinium) and those of 
obJIgation (flbUgationeB), ike IsAtet term including not only obli- 
gationB, but the corresponding rights: Austin's Jur. 956. 
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classes of rights are also respectively called real and 
personal rights, and also absolute and relative rights. 
The terms, most commonly used, however, are "rights 
hv rem" and " rights in personam;" and we will gen- 
erally follow this usage. 

§ 14. The most common and familiar of the rights 
in rem, or rights of ownership, is the right of prop- 
erty ; and an analysis of this'right will disclose to us 
the nature of this class of rights generally. 

§ 15. To say that one has a right to a horse, or 
other thing, that it is his, or his own, or that it be- 
longs to him, or is his property, are all equivalent 
expressions, and signify that the thing specified is 
or rightly should be appropriated to him; that is 
(^in the sense of the Latin proprius), proper or peculiar 
to him, and not common to others. The term " prop- 
erty," or " right of property," therefore, signifies 
rightful appropriation by the owner of the thing 
owned ; and there is implied in it the following prop- 
ositions, viz. : 

1. Actual appropriation is not sufficient to con- 
stitute the right, nor is it necessary to its existence; 
for a man may appropriate that which is another's 
and the owner be thereby deprived of the enjoyment 
of his right ;^ 

2. The owner of the thing may, to the extent of 
his right, act freely with regard to the thing owned, 
according to the dictates of his own will; and 

3. The power of free action with regard to the 
thing owned is taken from the rest of the world, and 
a corresponding moral restraint or duty imposed 
upon them. 
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§ 10. All other rights mremareof essentially the 
same nature astheright of property. Thus, a man's 
right in his own person consists in its being, like liis 
horse or landj appropriated {proprius) to himself, 
and free from the power or control of others. So 
also a husband's right in his wife, or a wife's right 
in her husband, or a parent's right in a child, or 
vi:e versa, consists in the wife, husband, child or , 
parent, as the case may be, being, for certain pur- 
poses and to a certain extent, appropriated or ex- 
clusively devoted to the husband, wife, parent, or 
child, respectively, and free from the power, control, 
or interference of others.' These rights, therefore, 
to the extent indicated, are of the same essential 
nature, and in each case we may say of the object of 
the right, whether property, wife, husband, or jhild, 
that it belongs to the one having the right, or that 
it is his, or his own (proprius), or in other words, 
that it is or should be appropriated or exclusively 
devoted to him. 

§ 17. An obh'gation is a duty owing from one 
person to another, the performance of which may 
be rightfully exacted by the obligee or person 
to whom it is owed. A mere duty, without such 
corresponding right to exact its performance, is not, 
properly speaking, an obligation. Thus there is an 

' " Considered aa ttie subject of the real right (right in rem) 
which reaides in the child, the parent is placed in a position analo- 
gons to that of a thing. In short, whoever ifl the subject of aright 
which resides in another pereon, and which avails or obtains 
against a third person or persons, is placed in a position analogous 

that of a thing, and might be styled (in respect to thatanology) 
atliiug:" Austin's Jur. 398. 
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obligation on the part of a bailee to restore the prop- 
erty intrusted to him, and the bailor may rightfully 
exact the performance of this obligation; but there 
may be a duty upon the part of a man to perform a 
charitable act without any right upon the part of 
another to exact it, or obligation on his part to per- 
form it/ This right to exact the performance of an 
obligation is called a right in personam. 

§ 18. Obligations and the corresponding rights 
in personam originate either from contract, or 
from delict or from mere right {ex mero jure), 
without the intervention of contract or delict.^ 

^ " The term ' obligation ' has two senses: in its more extensive 
signification it is synonymous to duty, and comprises imperfect as 
well as perfect obligations. Those obligations are called imper- 
fect for which we are accountable to God only, and of which no 
person has the right to require performance. Such are the duties 

of charity and gratitude The term * obligation,' in a more 

proper and confined sense, comprises only perfect obligations, 
which are also called personal engagements, and which give the 
person with whom they are contracted a right to demand their 

performance Jurists define these obligations to be a jural tie 

which binds us to another, either to give him something, or to do 
or to abstain from doing some act. Vinculum juris quo necessi- 
tate adstringimur alicujus rei solvendcB, ohUgationum substantia 
consistit ut alium nobis obstringat ad dandum aliquid vel 
faciendum^ vel prcestandum:^^ Pothier on Obligations, p. 1. 
*' By the classical jurist, * obligation ' is never employed in that 
large generic sense which it has acquired in subsequent times: " 
Austin's Jur. 956; t.c, as synonymous with "duty." 

2 In the Institutes, obligations are divided into obligaiiones ex 
contractu, ex malejicio, quasi ex contractu, and quasi ex malefi- 
do: Just. Inst. 3, 14, 2; the last two together constituting the 
class of obligations ex mero jure. Gains, however, divides them 
as in the text: " Obligationes aut ex contractu nascunfur, aut ex 
maleficiOj aut proprio quodam jure ex variis causarum fguris : " 
Dig. 44, 7, 1, cited 2 Austin's Jur. 1017 — ^the last being again sub- 
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To tlie first class belong all obligations arising 
out of contracts or agreements; to the second, all 
obligations arising from invasions or violations 
of rights in rem; and to the third, all other obliga- 
tions. 

§ 19. The three propositions impliedin the nature 
of a right in rem are equally, true, mutatis mnlandis, 
with reference to a right in personam; that is to aay; 
1. Actual power to enforce the obligation is not nec- 
essary, nor is actual power to compel another to do 
an act sufficient to constitute a right; 2. Tiie owner 
of the right has the liberty to esercise it or not, aa 
lie pleases; 3, There is a duty or moral restraint on 
all the rest of mankind not to interfere with the ex- 
ercise of the right, or the performance of the obliga- 
tion. But in the case of a right in personam there is 
an additional element, viz., an obligation or duty 
upon a specific person — naiaiely, the obligor — toward 
the owner of the right. The characteristic distinc- 
tion between a right in rem, and a right in personam^ 
.therefore, is, that in the former case the object of the 
right is the thing owned, and in the latter it ia an. 
obligation due from another. 

§ 20. This distinction between rights in rem and 
rights in personam — which is taken from the Roman 
lawyers — seems to correspond precisely with the dis- 
tinction made by Aristotle between distributive and 

di-nAeAmtooWig'tliones quail ex eontraetHamL quasi ex maleficio. 
In the common law, according to "the most ordinary diTiHion, obli- 
^tions are divided into those which arise from contract and those 
■which arise from tort (ex contractu and ex delicfo) — obligations 
tx merojure being called impliod contracts, and classed under the 
first head. 
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corrective, or (as it may^ perhaps, be more properly 
called) commwto^ive, justice; the former being that 
branch of justice which determines the distribution 
or relative appropriation of things and also of per- 
sons, where the latter are the objects of ownership 
— as, for instance, where they are parties to the fam- 
ily relation; and the latter, that is, corrective or 
commutative justice, being that which relates to ob- 
ligations.* 

* "But of the particular justice, and of the particular just which 
is according to it, one species is that which is concerned in the 
distribution of honor, or of wealth, or of any of those things which 
can possibly be distributed among the members of a political com- 
munity; the other is that which is corrective in transactions 

between man and man; and of this there are two divisions, for 
some transactions are voluntary and others involuntary. The vol- 
untary are such as follow: selling, buying, lending, pledging 
transactions, borrowing, depositing of trusts, hiring; and they 
are so called because the origin of such transactions is voluntary. 
Of involuntary transactions some are secret, as theft, adultery, 
poisoning, pandering, enticing away slaves, assassination, false 
witness; others accompanied with violence, as assault, imprison- 
ment, death, robbery, mutilation, evil speaking, contumelious 
language;" Ethics, b. 6, c. 3, pp. 8, 9. ** Voluntary '' transac- 
tions correspond precisely to obligations ex contractu; ** involun- 
tary," to obligations ex delicto and ex merojure. 
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DEFINITION OF BIGnTS. 

§ 21, There is implied in every right the liberty 
or power of acting freely with reference to the 
object of the right, and it ia this which constitutes 
the essence of the right. 

g 22. This liberty or power, however, is not to 
be understood as actual liberty or power, for what- 
ever theory of rights we adopt, it is clear that a man 
may be prevented from exercising his right without 
losing the right itself.' Thus a man has a right to 

' "We must not, therefore, confound a, simple power wifh righf. 
A simple power is a, physical quHlifj; it is a power of actinfr to Uie 
full extent of our natural Rtrength and libertj; but the idea of 
right i* more confined. Thia jneludes a relation of agreeablenefB 
toa rule which modiflee the physicaJ power, and direcfs its opera- 
tions in a manner proper tfl condnet man to a certain end. It is 

for this reason we Bay that right is a, moral quality In 

short, the use of our faculties becomes a ri^ht only so far aa it is 
approved by reason, and is found agreeable to the priinifive mie 
of human action:" Burlamaqui, b. I, c. 7, §3. "A man's natn- 
ral power extends to everything: which his strength enables him to 
perform, whether the law allowsof it or not; hut his mora! power, 
to such things only as his streng'th enables him to perform, con- 
sistently with law. For in a moral sense, ca in reference to such 
rules as a man is strictly bound to observe in liis behavior, he is 
not supposed to have anymore power than what the law allews 
him:" Kutherford's Nat. Law, b. l,c. 2,§3. It will be observed 
that under the term "law " the author includes natural as well as 
positive law. "laws are divided into two sorts, natutaJ and 
voluntary, Natur.J laws are those which mankind are obliged to 
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his liberty though unjustly imprisoned, and to his 
property though unjustly deprived of it. The liberty 
or power in which a right consists is therefore to be 
understood according to one theory as legal, and 
according to another as jural, liberty or power ; that 
according to the former a right consists 
in the hberty or power which it is the will of the 
state a man shall have, or in other words, which, 
according to the will of the stat e, he ought to have; 
and according to the other, in the liberty or power 
which it is right for him to have, or which, accord- 
ing to right, he ought to have, 

§ 23. Indeed, according to the most logical and 
consistent of the supporters of the former theory, 
the will of the state is itself the paramount standard 
of right and wrong.' The latter definition will there- 
fore equally apply to both theories; for npon this 
hypothesis, whatever the state wills is ipso Jado 
right. Hence the issue between the two theories 

observe from their natura and constitution. Voluntary laws, or, 
as they are soraetimea calle<3, positive laws, are those which man- 
kind are obligttd to observe by the will and appointment of a 
' Id..b. 1,0. 1,§5. :'ThereEeemBtobe,thisdifference 
between the terms 'power' and 'right,' that the first does more 
eipresely import the presence of the said quality, and doea bnt 
obscurely denote the manner how any one acquired it, whereas 
the word ' riftht ' does properly and clearly show thut the quality 
was fairly got and ia now fairly posseBsed:" Puffendorf, b. 1, c. 
1,§20. 

' This was the view of Hobbea, and in effect that of Bi-ntham, 
and iiaa lieen eiprensly adopted by Austin and Ids followers gen- 
erally. The proposition rests upon the assumption that there is 
no natural standard of rigiit; from which it follows that an artifi- 
cial one must be invented. Aa to the arerument used to sustain 
the proposition, see infra, book iii 
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resolves itself, not into the qiiestion of (ho defini- 
tion of rights, but into the question aa to whether 
the will of the state is in fact the true moral stand- 
ard. 

§ 24. We may therefore define a right without 
regard to the theory adopted, as the jural or right- 
ful liberty or power to act in a particular case or 
class of cases. 

§ 25. The terms 'liberty" and "power," in this 
connection, though not strictly synonymous, have 
substantially the same meaning — the difference be- 
tween them corresponding to that bctiveen the 
terms "may" and "can." In logical phrase, the 
former denotes the absence of restraint, and con- 
notes' ability to act; while the latter denotes the lat- 
ter quality, and connotes the former; for one can 
not be said to have the liberty to act without also 
having the power, or to have the power without the 
liberty. The two terms, therefore, may be indiSer- 
ently used in the definition. 

g 26. In certain cases, the term "power " implies 
control over others ; as in the case where the act 
which one has the power to do is to coerce another; 
and in common language this is perhaps the idea 
most prominently suggested by the term; but the 
term nevertheless, in its proper sense, denotes merely 
a quality in the person having the power, namely, 
ability to act, and implies control over others only 
in those cases where the act which one has the 
Y to perform is the coercion of another. In 
to the uie of this term, see Austin's Jur. 94, and Mill's 
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many cases, however, the power to act can be exer- 
cised without controlling or in any way interfering 
with others ; and the idea of such control is there- 
fore not an essential part of the signification of the 
term. In all cases where the term " power " im- 
plies control over others, the term "liberty" equally 
implies it; but the idea, is not so obviously suggested 
by the latter terni, and we are therefore not in dan- 
ger of mistaking it, as in the case of the term "power," 
for an essential part of the definition. The term 
" liberty " is therefore the more appropriate term to 
use in the definition ; and we will accordingly gen- 
erally make use of it. 

§ 27. The term "liberty,.*' in its general sense, 
denotes the absence of any impediment to the per- 
formance of that which a man wills to do, and implies 
the absence of physical or natural impediments, as 
well as those which are interposed by man. Juris- 
prudence is not, however, concerned with impedi- 
ments of the former class, but with the latter only ; 
and the term "liberty," us used in jurisprudence? 
therefore denotes merely the absence of restraint by 
others upon the free performance of volition; and 
jural liberty, the absence of rightful restraint, or right 
to restrain in others. Jural liberty is therefore to 
be distinguished from actual liberty, which consists 
in the absence of actual restraint, and from moral 
liberty, which consists in the absence of moral re- 
straint or duty. 

§ 28. There is implied in the term "jural liberty, " 
or right, a corresponding duty upon others toward 
the owner of the right ; that is to say, upon all others 
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the general negative duty of not interfering with the 
exercise of the right ; and in the ease of a right in. 
personam, also a specific duty or obligation upon some 
particular person,' In either case, howeverj the right 
consists in a quality of the owner, namely, his liberty 
or power to act, and the corresponding duty upon 
others is a mere consequence of this quality in the 
owner, 

5 29, In the case of a Tight in personam, the act 
which the owner of the right has the liberty or power 
to perform is to compel the obligor either to act or 
to forbear from acting; and there is, therefore, 
necessarily implied, as we have seen, a power or 
control over the obligor. Hence c ertain juris ts, 
t aking their notion from this class of rights, define 
a right as consisting in control or power over others . 

Thus Austin says r "A person has a right when the 
law authorizes him to exact an act or forbearance ;" 
and accordingly he defines a right to be " the capacit y 
or power of exacting from another acta nr fnr hpnr- 
ances:" Austin's Jur. 410. 

And to the same effect is Amos, who defines a right 
to be: " A measure of contro l, delegated by the su- 
preme political autliority of a state to persons thereby 
I said to be vested with a right, over the actions of 
other persons, said to be made thereby liable to the 
performance of a duty;" Amos's Jur. 79. 
And also Holland, who defines a right (or, as he 
calls it, a legal right) as " a capacity residing in one 
bo'dJ 



' It is therefore as impossible for rights to conflict aa for two 
bodies to occupy the same space nt the same time. Hence the 
abaniditf of Hob1)es' Dotion, that in a state of nature all men have 
a right to all things, including the persons of their neighbors. 
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iTi n , p fif finiil.rfill'PS, with the assent or assistan ce of 
the state, the actions of others; " and h e a ccordingly 
a sserts that "that which gives validi ty to a .legal 
ri pjht is in every case the forco lyhich is lent to jl , by 
t he fttAt£ii " Holland's Jur. 62. 

So also Thibaut says; " A right is neither more 
nor less than a legal power to compel : " Lindle'y's 
Study of Jur. *527 

The moat serious defect of these definitions 



i s that they regard rights as consisting , 
p ower, or power which it is right f or one to have, 
but in legal power, or power w hich^itja^ the will of 
the sta te that he should h ave , an d c onsequently a a 
m ere creatures of the legislative w Ul. But independ- 
ently of thiSj it is evident that these definitions are 
i napplic able to rights in rem ; for it is irrational to 
say that one's right in hiinself, or in his wife, or 
child, or property, consists in control or power over 
the billion of people, more or less, who inhabit the 
globe. The non-interference of others with the 
exercise of the right is indeed essential to its enjoy- 
ment, hut this non-interference is secured with re- 
gard to the mass of mankind by distance or other 
-physical obstacles, and would be more perfect if there 
were no one in the world to interfere with the exer- 
cise of the right.' Hence these definitions are 
inadequate aa definitions of rights in general. 

§ 31. Accordingly both Austin and Amos else- 
where define rights as consisting in liberty. 

' Man. however, ia a social being — iroXirtitoy Zfi^ov : Aristotle, , 
Pol. (Bohn'i edition), b. 1, e. 2; and the term " right " denotea h 
relation between men, viz., the power to act ■without restiaiot ' 
from others. 
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" Liberty or freedom to deal with an external sub- 
ject," says the former, " seeraa to be equivalent to 
right to deal with it. On the whole, right and lib- 
erty seem to be synonymous, either meaning, first, 
permission on the part of the sovereign to dispose of 
one's person or of any external subject, .... sec- 
ondly, security against others for the exercise of such 
liberty:" Austin's Jur. 367. 

"The generic expression," says Amo3, " which de- 
notes, for any given age or country, the exact meas- 
ure of personal liberty for every man, which implies 
the most favorable condition for the highest possible 
development of the moral existence of all, is rights:" 
The Science of Law, p. 91. 

§ 32. This conception of the nature of rights 
seems to have originated with Hobbe^ and is thua 
expressed by him in language worthy at once both 
of his genius and of the subject: 

"The names jjw and ^e^," he says, " that is, rigid 
and law, are often confouiided, yet scarcely are there 
two words of more contrary eifect; for right is that 
liberty which the law leaveth us, and law is that re- 
straint by which we mutually agree to abridge one 
another's liberty. Law and right, therefore, are no 
less different than restraint and liberty, which are 

contrary For nothing is signified by the word 

' right,' than that liberty which every man has to 
use his natural faculties according to right rea- 
son." 

Or, as he elsewhere expresses it: "Though they 
that speak of this subjectuse to confound jwa and ?e;F, 
nj/i( and ^aw, yet they ought to he distinguished; 
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because right consistetli in liberty to do or forbear; 
whereas the law determineth and bindeth to one of 
them , so that law and right differ as much as obli- 
gation and liberty, which in one and the same mat- 
ter are inconsistent:" De Corpore Politico, b. 2, c. 10, 
§ 5; Leviathan, b. 1, c. 14/ 

§ 33. To the same effect is Burlamaqui, who de- 
fines a right, ''as a power that man hath to make 
use of his liberty and his natural strengtlfin a par - 
ticular manner, either in regard to himself or in 
regard to other men, so far as this exercise of his 
strength and liberty is approved by reason. Thus 
when wo say that a father has a right to bring up 
his children, all that is meant hereby is, that reason 
allows the father to make use of his liberty an«i ^ 
natural force in a manner suitable to the presei- 
vation of his children, and proper to cultivate their 
understandings, and to train them up in the princi- 
ples of virtue:" Burlamaqui, b. 1, c. 7, § 2. 

* llobbes rightly conceived this definition of rights to be the 
fundamental principle of jurisprudence; and accordingly adopted 
it as the foundation of his system. To him, therefore, is due 
the credit of pointing out the true method of the science. We 
quote, with reference to him, an- interesting passage from Mcin- 
tosh's Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy: ** When 
Leibnitz, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, reviewed the 
moral writers of modern times, his penetrating eye saw only two 
who were capable of reducing morals and jurisprudence to a 
science. * So great an enterprise,' sajrs he, * might have been ex- 
ecuted by the deep, searching genius of Hobbes, if he had not set 
out from evil principles, or by the judgment and learning of the 
incomparable Grotius, if his powers had not been scattered over 
many subjects, and his mind distracted by the cares of an agitated 
Ufe.' " 
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§ 34. To the same effect is also Puffendorf: "As 
for the term 'right,' it imports a power of acting 
granted or left free by the law. .... Since a man 
has the poiver of doing all auch things as can pro- 
ceed from his natural abilities, except those which 
are forbidden by some law ;' right, therefore, in this 
sense, denotes a liberty: " Puffendorf, b. 1, c. 6, § 3. 

§ 35. In like manner, Kant defines rights "as the 
sum total of the conditions under which the external 
freedom of the individual can be maintained, in 
common with the freedom of all." 

§ 36. This conception of the nature of rights is 
strikingly developed by Herbert Spencer, in bis 
Social Statics, in which work be holds that all 
rights are derived from a single first principle, 
which he calls "t he law of equal freedom ." This 
principle is, " that every man may claim the fullest 
hherty to exercise his faculties compatible with the 
exercise of like liberty by every other man : " Social 
Statics, e. 4, § 3 ; or, as be elsewhere expresses it, 

' The term " law " is here used in the same sense as by Ruther- 
ford: VIdt supra, § 23, note. Blackstone also seems to have ar- 
rived at a partial perception of thia view of the nature of rights; 
"The absolute rights of man," he says (under which term he in- 
cludes " tlifl right of peraonal security, the right of personal lib- 
erty, and right of private property"), "are usually su to med up 
in one general appellation, and denominated the natural liboity 
of mankind ; " 1 Bla- Com. 125. "The rights themselves, thus 
defined by those several statutes, consist in a number of private 
immunitioa; which will appear, from what bas been premised, to 
be indeed no other than either that resiUuuiu of natural liberty 
which is not required by the lawa of society to be sacrificed to 
public convenience; or else those civil privileges which society 
hath engajted to provide in lieu of the natural liberties so given 
up by individuals: " Id. *129. 
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*' evory man has freedom to do all that he wills, 
provided that he infringes not the equal freedom of 
any other man:" Id., c. 6, § 1. Accordingly he 
HayH: " Jliglits are nothing but artificial divisions of 
the general chiim to exercise the faculties, applica- 
tions of that general claim to particular cases; and 
each of them is proved in the same way, by show- 
ing that the i)articular exercise of the faculties 
r<jf(5rre(l to is i)OBsible without preventing the like 
oxerclHo of faculties by other persons:" Id., c. 15.^ 

§ .'57. This is also substantially the view of Cousin, 
who Hays: **Tho limit of liberty is in liberty itself. 
Lilx^rty into l)0 respected, provided that it' injure 
not tlio liberty of another. I ought to let you do 
what you will, but on condition that nothing which 
you do shall injure my liberty. For then, by virtue 
of my right of liberty, I should feel myself obliged 
to repress the aberrations of your will, in order to 

protect my own and that of others The 

right of government expresses the right of all and 
of each. It is the right of personal defense trans- 
ferred into public force to the profit of common 
liberty:" The True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 
lect. 15. 

§ 38. Rights have also been defined by Leibnitz 

* We know of no other works in which the principle of liberty, 
and the derivation of rights from it, are so strikingly illustrated 
as in this. Some startling conclusions are arrived at, but these 
result mainly from the assumption that the principle of equal 
liberty constitutes the sole first principle of right. We may 
therefore regard the views maintained in the work referred to (as 
the author himself seems now to regard them) as inadequate, 
2?atner than incorrect: See Social Statics, preface. 
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and by Grotius and others as consisting in moral 
power; 'but by the term, "moral power," nothing 
more is meant by them than what we have denoted 
by the term "jural power; " i. e., power which may 
not rightly be resisted; which is the same thing aa 
to say, power which one ought to have. Bnt as we 
have seen, power to act or power over one's self ia 
the same thing aa liberty," and these definitions 
therefore substantially agree with ours. 

§ 31). It will be observed that in the definitions 
quoted, Spencer assumes that the only rightful limit 
to the liberty of the individual is in the equal liberty 
of others; while Hobbes and Austin place this limit 
in the will of the government. The former of these 
propositions may be true, but certainly can not be 
assumed as self-evident; the latter is certainly false. 
In the definition we have given, therefore, we adopt 
neither the one nor the other of these limits, but 
define rights in the aggregate as consisting simply 
in the liberty which one ought to have, or which it 
il right that he should have — leaving for the future 
t"ie investigation of what its precise extent may be; 
which is, in fact, aa we shall see, the ultimate prob- 
lem presented by jurisprudence, 

' " Est aufem jux giiiedam potenlia moralU, et obUgatio 
neeesgilof moralu. Mornlem atilem intelligo, quw apui virum 
bonum (Equipollet nalurali; nam nt prieclare jurisamsulfus 
Jtomanus ail, qu<s contra bonog mores sunt ea nee faeere noa 
posse eredcndtim egt : " Leibn., Opera,, 4, 3, 294, citedMackinbisb, 
Dissertation on the Progreaa of Ethical Philosophy. " Uigbt and 
moral power are expressions of Like import:^" Rutherford's In- 
Btifntes of Nat. I.aw, b. 1, c. 1, § 3. 

'"A power over our own pereonsarid actions ia called liberty:" 
PufEendorf, b. 1, C. I, §,19. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEFIXITION OF RIGHTS CONTINUED) AND HEREIN 
OF MORALITY AND ITS RELATION TO RIGHT. 

§ 40. As the term "a right" includes in its sig- 
nification, or connotes, the idea of Tightness, it 
would bo necessary, in order to render our defini- 
tion of riglits complete, to define the adjective "right," 
or the term "right," as used to denote a quality; 
but to do this would involve the solution of a prob- 
lem which, in the present state of ethical science, 
perhaps can not be solved; namely, the metaphys- 
ical problem as to the nature of right and duty — ^a 
question about which the theories of philosophers 
widely differ. 

§ 41. This problem, indeed — ^together with the 
psychological problem as to the nature of the faculty 
by which men perceive the right, and recognize the 
duty of conforming to it — belongs rather to the 
philosophy of morality than to morality itself; the 
province of which is confined to determining the 
practical problem as to what things are right and, 
what wrong; or in other words, to determining the 
presence or absence of the quality — a problem which 
evidently may be solved without defining the nature 
of the quality, or explaining how we perceive it; 
and which to some extent must be solved before 
these questions can even be considered. For in this, 
as in other branches of science, the perception of 
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the facU to bo accounted for must precede the con- 
sideration of their nature, and of the manner in 
which they are perceived; for had not men first 
perceived right and wrong, and felfc the force of 
duty, obviously no questions ever could have risen 
upon these points. 

§ 42. It has been well observed, therefore, that 
morality and the philosophy of morality bear the 
same relations to each other as geometry and the 
philosophy of geometry ; and that, as it was necessary 
that a body of geometric truth should be developed 
before the metaphysical and psychological problems 
as to the nature of geometric truth, and of the faculty 
by which it is perceived, could be considered, so 
morality comes before moral philosophy in the or- 
der of investigation.' 

' "Moralifj and the philosophy of morality differ in the same 
manner and in the same dep^e as geometry and the philoaopby of 
(TBometry. Of these two subject*, geometry conaista of a series of 
positive and definite proportions, deduced one from another in 
FJCeesrion by rigorous reasoning, and all resting upon certain 
dehnitione and self-evident axioms. The philosophy of geometry 
in quite a different subject; it includes such inquiries as these; 
Whence is the cogency of freometrical proof? What is the evi- 
dence of the axioms and definitions? What are the fLicultiea by 
which we become aware of their truth ? and the like. The two 
kinds of speculation have been pursued tor the moat part by two 
dilferent c1a£iiea of persons, the geometersand metaphysicians; for 
it has been far more the occupation of uetaphysicians than of 
gaometers to discover snch questions as I have stated, the nature 
of geometrical proofs, geometrical asioma, tha geometrical fac- 
ulty. And if we construct a complete syatein of geometry, it will 
be almost eiactly the same, whatever may be the views we take 

on these metnphysical queptions It has long appeared 

to me that (he relation which thus subsists between geometry 
unci the philosophy of geoniefry must subsiet also between 
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I 4IJ. II (Mice it is, that while moral philosophy 
liHM lurniHhod a battlo-ground for conflicting theories 
MifK^n iho (lawn of pliilosophy, there has always heen, 
at Irimt ninoiig civilized nations, a substantial agree- 
iiM^nt iiH to the j)rinciplcs of morality/ Thus no one 
vau conUunpIato the crime of murder without dis- 
appr<>l)Hti()ii; or, to refer to less extreme cases, there 
iiro nono who will deny the obligation of returning 
a dopoMii," or of compensating for an injury, or of 

)iirtrftlliy arnl Urn philoHophy of morality. If we had a view of 
jttonvlify in which moral propositions were deduced from axioms 
liy HiiccrNHivn niopN of nniHoning, so far as to form a comiected 
KyHJiMti of fuoraliiy, w« nhould then have before us definite prob- 
InntH, if w() prociMMl to impiiro, what is the nature and evidence 
of tnontl iixioiuM, and what are the faculties by which we know 
th»nn to hn irunV On this account it seemed to me that the con- 
Mtniction of n!(MU(»n<>< of morality ought to precede any attempt to 
Hoitlo th() diHputod and doubtful questions which are regarded as 
bnlonjfing to tho pliiloHOphy of morality:" WheweH's Elements 
of Morality, i)rofaco. 

* it in one of tlio niont serious errors of the theory of utility, as 
asHortod by Hontham and Austin, that it denies all authority to the 
common moral convictions of mankind. * * As for the moral sense, ' ' 
says tho latter, •* innate practical principles, conscience, they are 
merely convenient cloaks for ignorance or sinister interest:" 1 
Austin^s Jur. 221. The opinion of Burke was wiser, that the 
world would fall into ruin '* if tho practice of all moral duties and 
the foundations of society rested upon having their reasons made 
clear and demonstrative to every individual:" Morley's Life of 
Burke, 17. 

^ Thus we find this principle assumed without hesitation by the 
little judge in the story of Ali Cogia, in the Arabian Nights; and 
the youngest hearer to whom the story is related never requires to 
have it explained to him that such was the law. 

*' The obligation to return a deposit faithfully was in very early 
times holden sacred by the Greeks, as we Jeam from the story 
of Glaucus, who on consulting the oracle received this answer: 
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repaying a loan. For these propositions are uni- 
versally admitted, and indeed, by common consent 
furnish the crucial test by which all theories of 
moral philosophy are judged — the partisans of all 
striving to show that their respective theories 
account for the common moral convictions of man- 
kind, 

g 44. The jurist, therefore, is not concerned with 
the conflicting theories of moral philosophy, but 
with morality only, and with that only so far as it 
treats of rights. It is therefore immaterial to the 
validity of our reasoning what theory we may adopt 
on this point, provided only we assume the reality 
of moral distinctions and the possibility of perceiv- 
ing them; the former of ■which is attested hy the 

'that it was criminal to harbor a thouglit of withholding' deposited 
goods from the owners wi(o clainie-d them."" And aflne application 
of the universal Ia» is made by an Arabian poet contemporary 
with Juatinian, who remarVa ' that lifa and wealth are only 
deposited with us by our Creator, and, like other deposita, mast 
in due time be returned: ' " Jones on Bailments, 59, 60, citing 
Herod, 6, 62; Juv. S.it. 13. 199. 

"Moral truths, considered in themselves, have no less certainty 
than mathematical truths. The idea of a deposit being given, I 
ask whether the idea of faithfully keeping it is not necessarily 
attached to it, as to the idea'of a triangle is attached the idea that 
its three angles are equalto two right angles. Ton may withhold 
a deposit, but in withholding it do not believe that you change 
the nature of things, nor that you make it possible for a deposit to 
twcome property. These two ideas esclude each other. Ton have 
only a faliie semblance of property, and al! the effects of passion, 
all the eophiams of interest, will not reverse the essential differ- 
ence. Thi? is the reason why moral truth is so troubleaoini'; it is 
because, like all troths, it is what it is, and does not bend to any 
caprice:" Cousin's The True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 
lect. 14. 
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common consciousness, and the latter by the com- 
mon experience of mankind, and both of which are 
necessarily assumed in all theories of morality, 
properly so called. 

§ 45. We will therefore not attempt to define 
the term " right," otherwise than by saying we use 
it in its ordinary acceptation, as denoting a universal 
and apparently necessary conception of the human 
mind — ^leaving to the reader to adopt a more spe- 
cific definition, according to the theory he may adopt 
as to the abstract nature of right — as, for instance, 
that it consists in conformity to the will of God, or 
to nature, or to universal order, or to the end or 
destiny of sentient beings, or to utility or tendency 
to promote the happiness or welfare of human 
beings. 

§ 46. But while it may not be practicable at this 
time to give a perfect, or essential, definition of the 
term, some observations may be made which will 
tend to render the notion of right more definite, and 
which will at the same time serve to illustrate the 
nature of the method and principles of morality- 
The term " right, " in one sense, denotes that which 
is imperatively required by the rule of right, what- 
ever it may be; and it is in this sense we use the 
term in our definition of jural liberty, as being the 
liberty which it is right one should have; meaning 
thereby that it is imperatively required by the will 
of God, or by universal order, or by utility, or by 
such other principle of right as we may adopt, that 
men should have such liberty. As applied to the 
moral character of human acts or conduct, however, 
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the term "right" does notiQ general denote a posi- 
tive, but a mere negative, quality ; i. e., the absence 
of wrong, or violation of duty. For, according to 
the ordinarj' use of the term, every act ia said to be 
right that is not contrary to some duty. Thus 
where the question is as to how one shall enjoy a 
holiday — whether, for instance, he shall go a-hunt- 
ing, or a-fishing, or shall otherwise amuse himself — 
though he should adopt the course least calculated 
to afford him amusement his act would nevertheless 
be morally right. And so in questions of gi-eater 
concern, as, for instance, in questions relating ±o 
marriage, or to the choice of a profession, or to other 
points of vital importance to the individual con- 
cerned, though one choose the least advantageous 
course, we may still affirm of liia act that it is mor- 
ally right. And this is in accordance with our 
definition of moral liberty, according to which every 
man, within the limits imposed by duty, may right- 
fully act according to the dictates of his own will : 
Supra, sec. 27 ; or in other words, the moral liberty 
or power of every man is limited only by the duties 
he owes to God, to others, ot himself. 

§ 47. Ofthese duties, some are coupled with a 
right in others to exact their observance, and others 
are not. The jural liberty of the individual is there- 
fore more extensive than liis moral liberty. Ac- 
cordingly tw^o very different, though not altogether 
distinct, problems are presented in morality, namely, 
the one to determine the moral, and the other to de- 
termine the jural, liberty of mankind; the Iiitter of 
which belongs to theoretical jurisprudence, or right; 
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uiid ili<! fornuu'to tlio science of general duty, or, as, 
it ha.s 1x5(511 (!iiIIim1 by Bentham, Deontology. 

§ 'IS. Ill (iiihiir case, it is evident that there is 
ulvviiys a presumption in favor of liberty, which can 
only bn oviintomii in the one case by showing tho 
(ixiHtcncci of a duty, and in the other by showing the 
(5xiHt(Mic'() of a duty coupled with a right in another. 

§ V,l Tho iunnediato problem, therefore, is to 
clcti^riiiino in what cases duties may exist; and hence 
tli(i lirHt (|U(islion that presents itself is to determine 
tho princi])hi, or rule, or standard, by which the ex- 
irtti^noo or non-(jxi.stonco of duties is to be deter- 
inin(i(l; aud to this tho answer may be given in 
thr(;(3 propositions, viz.: 

1. Tiio practical test or standard of right and 
wron^, to (ivory man, is his own conscience. 

2, Th(5 common moral convictions, or concurring 
conHcionc-cs, of tho people, or in other words, ^OM^we 
iuorality, is tho common tost or standard by which 
(juoHtions of ri^ht and wrong are practically to be 
d(;torminod. 

.'{. Tho ultiuiato tost or standard is scientific mo- 
rality, by which tho i)rincip]os of positive morality 
aro in tho main demonstrated to be true, and at the 
same time its errors and defects corrected. 

It will bo necessary, therefore, to explain the 
nature of conscience, and of positive or practical, and 
of scientific or theoretic, morality ; and for this pur- 
pose an extended discussion will be necessary. 

§ 50. There is in some way generated in every 
man, as it were, a code of moral convictions or 
principles, by which in ordinary cases he instan- 
taneously, and without reflection, judges his own 
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actions and those of others to be right or wrong. 
There is also in every man a faculty — whether in- 
nate or acquired it ia unnecessiiry here to inquire — 
by which he perceives the duty or moral necessity 
of conforming to the right. This perception is also 
accompanied by certain sentiments, as, for instance, 
the sentiment of approbation or disapprobation, 
with regard to his own actions or those of others, 
and with regard to the former, the sentiment of 
conscious rectitude or of remorse. The combina- 
tion of these moral convictions with the faculty of 
perceiving the duty of conforming to them, and the 
accompanying sentiments, together constitute what 
is called conscience, the existence of which, what- 
ever controversies there may be as to its nature, 
can not be denied ; and it is this which constitutes to 
every man the practical standard of right, or teat of 
right and wrong, by which his conduct is or ought 
to be governed. 

§ 51. MeUj however, acquire their moral convic- 
tions, to a great extent, from education and associ- 
ation with others; or in other words (as is indicated 
by the etymology of the term "morality," and 
kindred terms), from custom. Hence, every aggre- 
gation of people brougiit together by any principle 
of association — as, for instauce, by common locality, 
nationality, profession, social intercourse, or other- 
wise — have a raoi'ality to some extent peculiar to 
themselves. Thus the moral principles of one age 
or nation are somewhat different from those of 
another, and the same is true of difTerent neighbor- 
hoods, professions, and classes of society, in the 
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fMiiiM' /ir." himI nnlion, anrl even of different families. 
Iii n'l'liiinti io this, the morality of each in^iividaal 
\» |/i •■.'iiiH' cxh'iit. iiKKlified by his own peealiar 
t]\i\rnr\t'i\ iijonil and intellectual. Under all this 
div«'i Hy, li»»\vrv(M', thoro is a substantial conformity 
in ri'?!|Hri, lit fiindiunentals; and especially in every 
nnlion or |kmi|)Ic lliore is always a body of moral 
|ii iri'ipl* .•{ rovi'rin^ the whole field of practical 
ilwi'wy., tiwil nnivorsully. or almost universally, 
ii'co^riii/.i'cl, wliicli iMH'onios embodied in the language 
nn<l IniMtuiil ilion^bt of the people^ and wrought, 
nn if wpii-. into IIk^ (^onsc^ieuco of nearly every indi- 
vi'luiil.' II. JH MiiM which constitutes the positive or 

' "Tlii'i iiKK>'''tfiil<' '>f l«'Ii<'fH and predispositions to belieye, 
pMii'-ni, ti'liKi'Mi'i, ii'silii^iinil, Hodiil, respecting what is true or 
fnlwM, |iinliiil)lo nr impn)lial>l«», jiiHt or unjust, holy or unholy* hon- 
r»r»ili|n nr Ui'in, rcMppcliiljin Of contoniptiblo, pure or impure, bean- 
lifiil nr "t^l.v. il«'«'.i«nt. or iudi'cont, obligiitory to do or obligatory 
lo ti.voi«l, r<*=ip(M'Mii)^ i.lid KiaiiitoH and relations of each individual 
ill Mm* fMi'-ii'ly, n'Hp(»i'i.in«: ovon tlio admissible fashions of amuse- 
Miniil. iiiid rccrpiilioii IIun is an ostablished fact and condition of 
Uiitit{M, flin n'lil orijfin of which is for the most part unknown, 
but, wliii'h cMt'li nf*w MHMnbnr of the society is born to and finds 
miiMiirifintf. it in iraiisniitM by tnuiition from parents to chil- 
drnii, and w inibilHMl by ili(» latter almost unconsciously from what 
limy HPi* nnd lnvir around, without any special season of teaching, 
or Hpocial pcrHoiis io t.(Mioh. It becomes a part of each person^s 
iiatun? a sf ending habit of mind, or fixed set of mental tenden- 
cies, a«M',ordinj»' to which particular experience is interpreted and 

particular porHons appreciated ' Nomos (Law and 

(/iiHtoin), King of All ' (to borrow the phrase which Herodotus 
citx.'R from Pindar), exercises plenary power, spiritual as well as 
temporal, over individual minds, molding the emotions as well 
as the intolloct according to the local type, determining the sen- 
timentH, the belief, and the predisposition in regard to new 
matters tendered for belief, of every one; fashioning thought, 
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received morality {mores, or, as the Greeks called it, 
Nomas) of a nation or people; ai]d it can not be 
doubted that in all qnestiona of common concern 
this should be held to be of paramount authority ; 
for, as no reason can be given why one man's coii- 
9?ience should be forced upon another, it follows 
that, in all questions between men, we must resort 
to the common conscience as the practical test of 
right and wrong. Accordingly, in this we have a 
common standard, or test, by which the ciuestion of 
right or wrong is habitually judged, and to which 
men, by a spontaneous impulse of their nature, in- 
voluntarily submit; for those moral principles 
which are common to all, or nearly all, have in 
general an authority and power over the conscience 
of each individual', infinitely superior to those con- 
victions which are peculiar to himself alone;' for the 

speeeh, and pointa of view, no leas than action, and reigning under 
the appearance ot habitual, self-suggested tendencies. Plato, 
when, he assumes the function of constructor, establishes special 
officera for enforcing in detail the authority of King Nomos in hia 
own Platonic varietj. But even where no inch special officers esist, 
we find Plata himself describing forcibly (in the speech assigned 
to Protagoras) the working of that spontaneona ever-present police 
by whom the authority of King Womoa is enforced in detail — a 
police not the less omnipotent because they wear no nnitorni, 
and carry no recognized title." I, Grote's Plato, 373-382. 

See aliiO the numerous authorities and illuatrations cited in the 
notes to the passage.^ quoted; tilao Mr. Carpenter'a work on Mental 
Physiology, where the atiove passages are quoted, and the facts 
stated ptiysiologically explained. 

' " The customary morality, that which education and opinion 
have consecrated, ii the only one ttiat presents itaelf to the mind 
with the feeling of being in i7e«?^ obligatory:'' Mill on Utilitari- 
Ch. 3, pp. 38-9. 
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conscience is made up, not only of intellectual con- 
victi<Mi8, but also of moral sentiments^ which, 
though to some extent natural, yet (as the etymol- 
<>Sy ^>f the term " conscience " would seem to indi- 
(•at<') Jerivo their chief force from sympathy and 
g<*n(?ral acceptation.* Hence the positive morality 
of a people not only enters into and forms part of 
the conscience of each individual, but generally 
carries with it an unquestioned supremacy. 

§ i32. It is also to be observed, not only that the 
consciences of individuals concur in the general con- 
science of the nation or people to which they belong, 
but also that tliere is a substantial agreement as to 
fundamentals in the positive morality of all civilized 
nations, ancient and modern, and a considerable de- 
gree of conformity even among uncivilized and bar- 
barous peoples; and this indicates that positive 
morality is not accidental, either in its nature or de- 
velopment, but that it is in the main the natural 
outgrowth of human nature, under the varying cir- 
cumstances in which it may be placed; and that 
though modified by accidental causes, it is founded 
upon the nature and natural relations of men and 
things. 

1 According to Hobbes, it is this that constitutes conscience. 
'* Two or more men,** he says, **are conscious of a thing when 
they know it together (con scire). Hence arises the proper mean- 
ing of conscience; and the evil of speaking against one*s con- 
science in this sense is to be allowed. Two other meanings are 
metaphysical ; when it is put for a man*s knowledge of his own 
secret facts and thoughts, and when men give their own new 
opinions, however absurd, the reverenced name of conscience:" 
Bain, Moral Science, 132. It may be naid of this derivation of the 
term, that if not true it is at least ben frovafo. 
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§ 53, On the other hand, in view of the differ- 
ence in morality of different peoples and ages, and 
of different classes of individuals in the same age 
and country, it is evident that positive morality can 
not be accepted as infallible. Hence the ultimate 
standard of right ia to be sought in reason, or scien- 
tific morality." 

§ 54. With regard to scientific morality, two proc- 
esses are obviously involved; namely, to determine 
the first principles of tbeacience, and to deduce from 
them their legitimate logical consequences.' With 
regard to the former, it is perhaps impossible in the 
present state of ethical science to lay down the ulti- 
mate first principles of morality; but we may, by a 
process of induction, ascertain what are the funda- 
mental principles upon which the common moral 
convictions of maiiliind in fact rest; and these, hav- 
ing been determined and accurately defined, may at 
least provisionally he accepted as the first principles 
of morality. As to the nature and sufiicieney of the 
proofs upon which these principles rest, it does not 

' " What appears, as it were, prelusively, nnconaciously, end 
imperfectly in the one (the historical developmant) ia in the other 
(the philosophical development) modified and expanded nnder the 
dominating: principle of the hegi'<ff, by a reflective and selE-con- 
Bciona process:" British Quart. Rev., Jnly, 1878, p. 81. 

' As to the pofaibility o£ it moral science, see Locke on the Un- 
dewtanding, b. 4, c. 3, §g 18-20. from which -we extract the fol- 
lowing: " Confident lam that if men would in the same method, 
and with the aama indifferency, search after moral as they do 
niathetnatical truthe, they would find them to have a stronger con- 
with another, and a more necessary consequence from 
clear and distinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect demon- 
etrution than is commonly imagined." 
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full within the scope of our work to inquire; but 
our task will be sufficiently accomplished if we show 
that the priuciplea of moralityj or rather of that 
branch of morality which treats of rights — with 
which alone we are at present concerned— are in 
fact derived from certain iundaraental principles, or 
notions of right, established in the common moral 
convictions of mankind. 

g 55. According to this conception of the t«'o 
subjects, positive in the main coincides with scien- 
tific morality, but differs from it in two important 
particulars ; 

1. It lacks scientific precision in the formulation 
of its principles, and hence does not admit of an 
equally rigorous logic; for where premises are only 
approximately, and not accurately, true, often the 
deductions from them must be absurd, and the de- 
ductionsfrom different principles conflicting. Hence 
it often becomes necessary to limit the effect of its 
principles by exceptions; and in this way a result 
approximately correct is reached. Thus it is gen- 
erally assumed as a principle that promises give 
rise to obligations to perform them, or duties coupled 
with rights in others to enforce them — a proposition 
which, as will be explained more fully hereafter, is 
by no means universally true, and to which it has 
therefore become necessary to establish numerous 
exceptions; but taking the rule with its exceptions, 
the result will be found to coiueido very nearly 
with the conclusiona of theoretical right: Vide infra, 
g§ 181 etseq. 

2. The rules of positive morality are not dedui 
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by accurate logical deductions from its principles, 
but are iu part arrived at by a rough kind of in- 
duction or experiment; aad hence arises another 
source of inaccuracy. 

§ 56. Scientific morality, on the other hand, 
accepts no principle except as universally true, both 
immediately and in all its logical results; and ad- 
mits no conclusions except such as can be rigorously 
demoustrated from the principles assumed. It is 
therefore a true deductive science, as certain in its 
method and in its results as that of geometry, or, to 
take a more nearly related instance, that of political 
economy; that is to say, it can not, in the present 
stage of its development, assert the absolute ti'uth 
of its conclusions, but it may at least assert with 
absolute certainty that those conclusions follow nec- 
essarily from its assumed first principles. 

§ 57. As we have observed, however, the prin- 
ciples of scientific morality can not become practi- 
cally oparative as a common rule or standard of 
right and wrong, until they meot with a general 
acceptance and become established in the common 
moral convictions of the people. The practical end 
of scientific jurisprudence is therefore to enlighten 
the general conscience, and to correct and reform the 
moral convictions of mankind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE METHOD AND PRINCIPriES OF RIGHT. 

§ 58. According to our definition, a right con- 
sists in the jural or rightful liberty to act {facultaa 
agendi) in a particular case or class of cases. Rights, 
therefore, are but particular parts or divisions of the 
general liberty to which a man is rightfully entitled, 
and in the aggregate constitute such liberty: Vide 
suprUf § 36. The ultimate problem presented by 
right or theoretical jurisprudence is therefore to 
determine, in view of all existing facts, including 
laws and customs, the extent of the rightful liberty 
of the individual. 

§ 59. But, obviously, this liberty exists in every 
case in which* one may not rightfully be restrained 
by other individuals or the state; and as in general 
this liberty exists, and there is always a presumption 
in its favor, the immediate problem is to determine 
the exceptional cases in which it may be rightftilly 
restrained; and in determining this problem, the 
following propositions may be assumed : * 

§ 60. [1.] The rightful power to coerce or re- 
strain the free action of another, where it exists, like 
the power to do any other act, is ex vi termini a 
right; and it follows, therefore, that the rightful 
liberty of the individual is limited, and limited only, 

^ These, to distingruish them from explanatory matter, are ifidi- 
cated by the numerals in brackets. L 
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by the rights of other individuals or of the state; 
the former of which are called private and the latter 
public riglits. 

§ 61. [2.] The presumption in favor of liberty- 
can be overcome, therefore, only by proof of the ex- 
istence of some right, private or public, derogating 
from it; and the burden of proof is always on him 
who assorts the existence of such a right.' In this 
respect no distinction can be made between public 
and private rights; but where aright is asserted, 
either in an individual or the state, whicli derogates 
from the liberty of others, it can not be admitted 
unless a sufficient reason can be given for its exist- 
ence. 

g 62. [3.] Ill determining whether such a right 
exists, or in other words, whether restraint may in 
any case be rightfully imposed, an obvious principle 
suggests itself for our guidance; namely, that an 
unequal or extraordinary restraint can not be im- 
posed unless the case presents some fact or facts 
which distinguish it from ordinary eases; or in 
other words, the existence of a right in any one 
derogating from the liberty of another can not be 
affirmed unless it can be equally affirmed of idl 
others standing in the same jural relations; for the 
burden of proof lies on him wiio asserts the existence 
of such a right, and according to the hypothesis, it 

' " There is always a reason against every coercive law — a rea- 
son which, in default ot any opposing reaaoti, will always be sutfi- 
oient in itself; and that reason is, that such a law is an attack 
upon liberty:" Be nthara's Theory of Legislation, pt. 1, o. I. 

"The livws of Englandin all cusea favorlibcrty: " Jacob's Law 
Diet., tit. Liberty. 
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is i.iipossible to assign any reason wliy such a right 
should exist in one which would not in a like case 
exist in another. 

The proposition therefore resolves itself into this: 
that the jural liberty of all men in the same case is 
equal ; which is the same thing as to say that re- 
straint can not be rightly imposed upon any one 
unless it may be equally imposed on others in the 
same case — meaning by the term " the same case " a 
similarity of circumstances material to the question 
of right. Thus the circumstances of infancy or 
mental unsoundness clearly distinguishes the case of 
the infant or non compos from that of the ordinary 
man. So the circumstance that one has manu- 
factured an article of personal property clearly dis- 
tinguishes the owner from others. 

§ 63. [4.] Restraint may be rightly imposed 
upon the individual either for his own benefit — as 
in the case of mental incompetency resulting from 
infancy, old age, or insanity — or for the benefit of 
others — as in the case of ordinary obligations. 

§ 64. [5.] Whether restraint upon the former 
grounds should be limited to cases where absolute 
necessity requires it, or, if not, what are the limits 
to be assigned to it, are questions indeterminate in 
their character, and, within certain limits, must 
therefore be determined by custom or by legislation. 
Such right is, however, obviously limited by the 
principle itself to cases where such interference is 
for the benefit of the party restrained; and cases of 
this kind, as they rest upon the fact that the indi- 
viduals to which they apply are distinguished frqqi 
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men in general by personal peculiiirities, are ex- 
ceptional in their character. 

§ 65. [6.] The liberty to exercise the faculties 
necessarily implies the acquisition of unequal powers 
or rights — as, for instance, by the acquisition of 
property; and it can not therefore be affirmed that 
the jural liberty or aggregate of rights of all men is 
equal. We may, however, distinguiab between the 
original rights of mankind, or those resulting from 
the mere event of birth, and those acquired by la- * 
bor or personal exertion ; and, having the former in 
view only, it may be affirmed that the -original 
jural libexty of all men of not-mal status is equal. 

§ 66. [7.] It is an obvious consequence, from 
the nature of a right, that one who has been un- 
justly deprived of its exercise should be restored 
to'its enjoyment; and it seems equally obvious that 
where restitution in kind ia impracticable, restitu- 
tion in value, or compensation should be made. 

§ G7. [8.] Every right originates in the happen- 
ing of some event, or series of events, and a right can 
be varied, or terminated, only by the same means.' 

' Right has to deal with three principal facta ornotiona, which 
togfefher cnnatitute ita subiec1>iiintter; viz., persons, thinga, and 
events. The terra '" thing:?, " in ita widest sense, would include 
persons, and also events. But in jurisprudence, it is important 
to diatingoish lietween events, or things that happen, and objects 
which esiat, and of the latter, to distinguish between human 
creatures and other things; and, in ordinary language, the terma 
are generally uaed with regard to this distinction. By a person, 
therefore, we will denote simply a human creature, and by a. thing 
any other esistingobject,andby an event that which happens, The 
relation of these elements to each other and to the science may be 
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This will clearly appear by the following examples : 
The right of self- ownership, or property in one's 
person, originates upon the mere event of one's 
birth, is varied by the event of his reaching matur- 
ity, and terminates with his death. For this right, 
though at first restricted by the necessary coudi- 
tions of infancy, is born with every Imtnan crea- 
ture, and upon his reaching maturity becomes 
unrestricted except by the necessary conditions 
imposed by the rights of others ; and finally, at the 
end of his life, dies with him. Tlie rights of parent 
and child originate with the birth of the child, con- 
curring with other events, such as marriage, etc., 
and are varied by the event of the child's reaching 
maturity, and terminate by the death of either 
party. The righfa of husband and wife originate in 
the event of marriage, and such rights are termi- 
nated by the death of either party, or liy divorce. 
The original title to personal property may origi- 
nate either in the event of its manufacture by the 
owner, or, ia some cases, in the event of its mere 
appropriation. Derived titles may be acquired by 
conveyances from former owners or by prescription, 
which is a series of events. The right to property 
terminates upon its destruction, or may terminate 
by abandonment. Rights arising from contracts, 
and also those arising from delicts, are illustrations 
of the same principle; the former originating in the 

the following' proposition : " All rights are yeated in per' 
1 in or over persons or ihUiga; are originated, termi- 
nated, or varied only 6y events; and are dotormined by principle* 
deduced /rom the nature <jf peruana and things, and therelationa 
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execution of contracts and the latter in ttie commis- 
sion of injuries, and each terminating in satisfac- 
tion, or release, or some other event. 

§ 68. EventSjUponthehappeningofwhichrighta 
are immediately originated, varied, or terminated, 
are called investitive or divesliUve events, accordingly 
as they confer upon any one a right, or take it away 
firom him; as, for instance, an absolute conveyance, 
or promise to pay money, or an injury, or a release. 

§ 69. Events are of two classes; namely, ads, or 
events occurring by human agency; and accidents, 
or events occurring without such agency. 

Acts are divided into acts of private persons and 
acta of government, or political acts. 

Private acts are again divided into transactions, or 
acta which operate either to transfer a right or to 
create an obligation, such as grants, confracts, in- 
juries, etc.; and acts which do not so operate; as, for 
instance, the manufacture of personal property, or 
the appropriation of unappropriated property. 

Political acts are either executive, judicial, or 
legislative — the last named being otherwise called 
laws or statutes. 

i 70. Under the term "contracts" we include 
not only promises, but also conveyances or transfers 
of rights — the latter being merely executed con- 
tracts. Rights originate or cease upon the execution 
of a contract, either immediately, (in which case the 
contract is an investitive or divestitive event), or 
upon the concurrence of some subsequent events. 
In some cases contracts have only the one or the 
other of these operations; as, for instance, on the 
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one hand an absolute grant of property, and on the 
other that of a promise or grant, conditional upon 
the liappening of some future event. In the first 
case, the right is originated at once, and the contract 
has no ulterior eflPect; and in the latter, no right at 
all is originated until the happening of the event. 
In general, however, a contract may have both of 
these operations — that is to say, a right may be 
immediately originated, and afterward, upon the 
concurrence of a subsequent event, an alternative 
right. In the case of a promise to pay money, and, 
as a general rule, in the case of an agreement to 
convey land, and in some other cases, the right 
immediately originated may be specifically enforced; 
but in general, the immediate right can not be di- 
rectly enforced, but only indirectly, by the enforce- 
ment of the corresponding alternative right arising 
upon its violation. Thus, in the case of contracts 
to sell ordinary commodities, such as wheat or corn, 
it is obvious that the obligee is fully compensated 
by giving him the money value, and therefore it 
would be a vain and useless thing to compel the 
delivery to him of the article in kind ; and it is a 
reasonable maxim of the law that " the law will not 
enforce any one to do a thing which will be vain .and 
fruitless. " In general, therefore, the immediate effect 
of a contract is to establish a principle or rule of 
conduct for the contracting parties, in the nature of 
a law, upon the violation of which a right arises ; 
and contracts may, therefore, without impropriety, 
be called private laws. 
[9.] It is obvious that a contract can create a 
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right only by virtue of some precedent right exist- 
ing in the contractor. 

§ 71. [10.] It is aniversEilly, or almost univer- 
sally, assumed that men may ho rightfully com- 
pelled to perform their promises; but, in view of 
the numerous exceptions to this proposition, it is 
evident that this can not be asserted as universally 
true, and therefore can not be admitted as a princi- 
ple of scientific jurisprudence. It is clear, however, 
that where one, by means of a promise, has ob- 
tained property of another, or induced him to per- 
form services in a way to change his condition for 
the worse, the latter is entitled to compensation as 
much as though he had beea deprived of his prop- 
erty, or otherwise injured by force or fraud. 

§ 72. Laws, or legislative acts, are of two kinds: 
namely, general or public laws,. and private laws. 
The former establish general rules applicable to 
classes of cases, and the latter apply to particular 
cases only. In either case, rights may be immedi- 
ately originated or divested, in which case the law 
is an investitive or divestitive event, or it may be 
necessary that other events concur. 

§ 73. Laws, or legislative acts, are generally 
classed as principles or rules by which rights are 
determined rather than as events in which they 
originate. This, however, is obviously incorrect 
with reference to private laws, and especially with 
regard to those which confer rights immediately; 
for these are not principles or rules at all, and 
therefore do not come within the common defini- 
, tion of law, as a rule of civil conduct. It is also 
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etiutilly obvious that those public laves which im- 
mediately confcT rights can not be considered as 
principles. Nor do other lawa stand in any differ- 
ent case; fur the oifieacy of all laws consist in their 
being expressions of the will of the sovereign; and, 
manifestly, if the will of the sovereign is efficacious 
in the one case, it must be also in the other. It is 
therefore immaterial whether its will is declared with 
reference to a particular case, or a class of cases, or 
whether it is declared to the effect that a right shall 
imme<liatoly exist, or that it shall exist only upon 
the hai>pcning of certain events. 

§ 74. A law may, indeed, establish a principle 
or rule of conduct, but in itself it is neither the one 
nor the other, but a mere act of the persons vested 
with legislative powers; and in order to affirm from 
it the existence of a principle or rule of conduct, 
another proposition is necessary, to wit, the asser- 
tion of the power or right of the legislature to 
establish the principle or rule, and the obligation of 
peoi)le to conform to it. 

§ 75. [11.] Laws or statutes' are mere acts of 
men, differing from other men only in being vested 
with the right of legislation; and obviously, there- 
fore, they derive whatever validity they may have 
from the right vested in the legislature over the 
matters to which they relate. Whenever, therefore, 
it is within the right of the legislature to determine 
any matter, the expression of its will with regard to 
such matter is conclusive; and rights may there- 
fore originate in legislation, as in contract, or delict, 
which the moralist as well as the lawyer must recog- 
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uize. But if a law is in excess of the rightful power, 
or right, of the legislature, or, to use a tecliuical ex- 
preBsion, is vltra vires, it has no more force or valid- 
ity in determining riglits than the act of a private 
individual. The existence or non-existence of riglits, 
therefore, can not be predicated from the mere en- 
actment of laws, but their validity must depend 
upon the existence of a precedent right in the state 
to determine the matters to which they relate. 

§ 76. With reference to the extent of the right 
of the state over the rights of individuals, one of two 
hypotheses must be adopted; either it is limited 
(which we shall see is in fact the case), or it is unlim- 
ited. If we assume the former hypothesis, our prop- 
osition is clear; nor is it less clear upon the latter. 
For even if we assume that the state has the unlim- 
ited right to create or destroy rights in private 
individuals, this itself, if true, would be a principle 
ofnatural reason, and equally entitled to recogni- 
tion by the moralist as by the lawyer. It would fol- 
low, therefore, upon this hypothesis, that in all cases 
■where the state has expressed its will that a right 
shall exist or cease to exist, that will, upon princi- 

tples of natural right, would be conclusive; and the 
right in question would exist or not accordingly as 
the legislature had determined; but in all cases 
where the will of the legislature did not intervene — 
and in fact it ia only to a limited extent that it does 
so — the rights of men would necessarily have to be 

Iotlierwise determined. 
§ 77. Laws in this respect are therefore analo- 
gous to contracts, grants, and other expressions of 
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the will of private individuals; which, like laws, are 
valid or otherwise according to tlie right of the 
party making them; or in other words, laws, con- 
tracts, and grants are all species of one genus, 
namely, expressions of human will; all of which, so 
far as they affect the question of rights, are eflBksa- 
cious or otherwise, accordingto the precedent rights 
of their respective authors. Thus one can not by 
liis contract or grant confer a right upon any one 
to the property of another, or create an obligation 
to another in any one but himself or some one whose 
liberty he has the right to dispose of; nor can the 
state transfer the right of one to another, or sid^rj^ct 
any one to an obligation in favor of another, unless 
by virtue of some precedent right in the state to do 
so; it being immaterial to the present question 
whether such right exists in all or only in a limiled 
number of cases; for, in the absence of such a right, 
the will of no individual or individuals, whether 
vested with poUtical power or not, can be bind- 
ing upon others. 

§ 78. Whichever theory we adopt, therefore, laws 
or statutes, like other expressions of human will, 
enter into the determination of rights only as ele- 
ments of the problem ; and they are therefore no 
more inconsistent with the scientific character <)f 
right than are contracts or grants. It indeed de- 
volves upon the jurist, with reference to either, to 
ascertain the will of the party expressed in the in- 
strument, whether that be of the state or a private 
individual; and thus far right includes the art of 
hermeneutics, or interpretation ; but after theinstru- 
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meut is construed, its effect upon rights is still to be 
determined; and this must, at least ultimately, be 
determined by some principle of natural reason, 
even though it should be none other than the 
principle sometimes asserted, but manifestly absurd, 
that the right of the state to dispose of the lives, 
liberties, and fortunes of its citizens is absolute and 
unlimited. 

§ 79. A c^^8tom is merely a series of acts of the 
same kind; or we may consider the concurrence of 
a sufficient number of such acts to establish a custom 
as itself an event. Customs are either general or 
particular, the latter being those which obtain in 
particular localities or with particular trades or 
professions, and the former those which obtain gen- 
erally throughout the realm or state. Under our 
law, the term, unless qualified, generally refers to 
particular customs only; for if a custom is general, 
"it is common law:" Jacob's Law Diet., tit. Com- 
mon Law. A custom may or may not give rise to 
a right, and whether it does so or not is in each case 
a question for jurisprudence to determine, as will 
appear from the following considerations: 

g 80. [12.] Where men enter into a contract, it 
is obvious that they generally liave regard to any 
existing custom relating to the matter about which 
they are dealing; and to arrive at the intention of 
the parties, the contract must he construed with ref- 
erence to the custom. In such cases, customs enter 
into and form part of contracts, not on account of 
any particular virtue in them, but because of the 
presumed intention of the parties. Hence, if the 
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exi)ress terms of the contract are inconsistent with 
the custom, the latter is rejected. Thus where it is 
tlie custom of the community that the tenant at the 
end of his lease shall be entitled to the crops p^row- 
ing on the leased premises, and to enter after the 
termination of the lease for the purpose of removing 
them, it is evident, where the lease does not refer 
to the matter at all, that it is the intention of the 
parties that the tenant shall have that right. But 
if the lease expressly states that the lessor is to have 
the crops growing on the land at the expiration of 
the lease, the presumption that the parties intended 
conformity to it is rebutted, and the custom is ac- 
cordingly rejected. 

§ 81. So, also, custom may become an important 
clement in the determination of rights arising from 
delict or injury. Thus where it is the custom for 
vehicles meeting each other on the road to pass each 
other to the right,^ obviously a party disregarding 
the custom is responsible for any collision that may 
occur — not because of the mere disregard of the 
custom, but because such disregard indicates either 
gross negligence or willful intention to injure. So 
too, with regard to collisions at sea, " there are set- 
tled nautical rules by which, in most cases, the want 
of skill, or care, or duty, may be ascertained. Thus 

* " In England the law of the road is * that horses and carriages 
should pass each other on the whip-hand.' .... The action in 
which this rule is applied, viz., for negligently driving a carriage 
by which any one is injured, is as ancient as the common law; but 
the uniform determination of the judges, that the non-observance 
of this rule is negligence, is of modern date:" 1 Bla. Com. *74, 
note 14. 
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the vessel (hat has the wind free, or is sailing before 
or with the wind, must get out of the way of the 
vessel that is close-hauled, or sailing by or against 
it. The vessel on the starboard tack has a right to 
keep her wind, and the vessel on the larboard tack 
is bound to give way to the other, and bear up or 
heave about, to avoid the injury, or be answerable 
for the consequences:" 3 Kent's Cora. *230. 

Accordingly, in either case, where the party dam- 
aged might easily have avoided the collision, but 
fails to do so, or in other words, where he has been 
guilty of contributory negligence, he acquires no 
right; for in such case the damage is as much the 
result of his own fault as that of the other party. 

§ 82. [13.j General customs, also, frequently 
have the force of laws, and this perhaps is their 
most important aspect. The efficacy of custom in 
this respect is generally attributed to the fact thatit 
necessarily constitutes an expression of the general 
will; and certainly custom is a more perfect exnres- 
sion of the will of the state than laws, which are 
often in conflict with the general will. Hence, so 
far forth as rights may be determined by the will of 
the state, custom, as being a more perfect expression 
of that will, should have a superior efficacy to law ; 
and accordingly, this is practically the case; for 
with regard to private rights, laws in general be- 
come operative only when they conform to an exist- 
ing custom, or generate a new one; otherwise, they 
may for a while, at the expense of infinite injustice 
and hardsliip, be imperfectly enforced; but ulti- 
mately they give way and become obsolete. And 
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as they become operative* only by custom, 90^ too, 
tlioy ccfuse to be operative, and are in effect repealed, 
when the custom changes.^ The assertion,, therefore, 

* ** It Ih of the nature of the law to be realized in practice. A 
principle of law never applied in practice, or which baa loetits 
form, MO Ionflf<>r doRerves the name; it is a worn-out spring: in flie 
niachiiK^ry of the hiw, which performs no service, aiad which may 
l)f; hmuovchI without ch9,nf|^ngf its miction in the least. Thisapplie^ 
without limitation to all parts of the law — to the law of nations as 
well as to private and criminal law; and the Roman law has given 
it its express sanction, inasmuch as it considers desnefudo as an 
aVirojration of a law: " Ihering's Struggfle for Law, 65. 

*' UiH lois couKcrvent leur effet, tant qu'elles ne sont point ahro- 
ffCuiH par d'autrcfl, ou qu'elle ne Ront point tomb^ en desuetude. 
81 nouH ifavons pas formellement autoris^ la mode d^abrogation 
par la desuetude, ou le non usagre, cdst qu'il eut peut ^tr€ ete dan- 
fT'Teux do la faire. Mais peut on se dissimuler Finflnenceet 
Tutilitd do ce concert delib(^r6, de cette puissance invisible, par 
lar{uclle Hans Hec(niHRe, et sans commotion, les peuples se font jns- 
ti(rn (h»H mauvaiHOH lois, et qui semblent proteger la society contre 
IcH HurpriHCs faitf»R au Wgislateur, et le legislafeur contre kii 
inAme: '' Discours Preliminaire, cited Sedgwick on Stat. A Gonst^ 
Jaw, 97. 

"Inveterate custom is, not erroneously, observed as law (and 
this is the law which is said to be moribus consfitufitm). For 
since laws themselves bind us from no other cause than that they 
are received by the judgment of the people, rigbfly also tboscr 
which, without any writing, the people have approved, shatt bind 
us. For what diflPorence is there whether the people declare their 
will by suffrage or by acts? Wherefore, most rightly, it is also 
received that laws are abrogated, not only by the vote of the legf- 
islature, but also with the tacit consent of all by deaiiettide: " 
Dig. 1, 8, 32; see also 1 Bla. Com. *74. 

It may be interesting in this connection to refer also to the 
Spanish law, which is subtantially to the same effect. *' Legiti- 
mate custom has the force of law, not only where the!re is no law 
to the contrary, but also to derogate from an anterior law opposed 
to it; whence comes the saying, * There is a custom outside of the 
law, against the law, and according to the law ' (fuera de la ley, 
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made by Mr. Austin, that custom becomea operative 
ill the determination of rights only when adopted 
by the political power,' or in other words, only 
when it becomes law (in the strict sense), can not be 
maintained; but it will be nearer the truth to say 
that law becomes operative only when it becomes 
custom, and for ao long •only as it continues to be 
ao. 

It seema, indeed, part of the very nature and con- 
stitution of man that his actions shall in the main 
be immediately determined by cuatom aud habit; 
and hence — using the term in its widest sense, as 
including not only simple customs, but also those 
which are accompanied by a conviction of their 
moral rectitude {mores consueiudinemque) — morality 
itself (and jurisprudence as a branch of morality) 
depends mainly upon custom for its practical opera- 
tion; though it is the function of morality as a 
science to judge of the rectitude of customs, and as 
an art to correct and reform them.' 

contra la ley, j segnn la, ley). In order that a ciiatom be legitimate, 
it is required thatitbe introclueed by theconsent of the people, that 
it be titnfomtable to tbe general ntility, and that it be observed for 
the apaee of tenyeare:" Escriche'a Uic. de Lejr., tit. Costumbre. 
Thia instance is tbe more itriiinff from the fact tbat in theory the 
Spanish law is supposed to he altogether hx scripta, Spain having 
from the earliest period of ita history been governed by written 

' Thia view of Anatin's, aa to the nature of customary law, is 
peculiar to hituseU and followers, and ia manifestly absurd. 

" "Customs are made by time and mage, and do obtain tbe 
foree of laws in particular places and nations; but not otherwise 
tfaut upon thi Buppositioii tiiat they were reasonable at tbe 
begintUQiTi " 3 Mod. Rep., preface. The author, as an example 
Qreasonable custom, refers to the tenure of borough 
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§ 83. [14.] Custom, however, is not conclusive 
in the determination of rights, but its efficacy is con- 
fined to matters jurally indifferent. Thus the cus- 
tom, spoken of by Blackstone, by which the landlord 
claimed the right of concubinage with the tenaut^s 
wife on tlie wedding night,^ if in fact it ever existed, 
gave rise to no right in th^ landlord, but was a mere 
instance of successful oppression; and the same 
remark is true of manv of the feudal customs which 
are better authenticated. Hence, customs enter into 
the determination of rights only as an element in 
the problem, and their effect, like that of laws, is 
determined by independent principles of right. 

§ 84. Neither laws nor customs, therefore, any 
more than other events, of themselves originate 
rights, but they do so only by virtue of principles 

English, the origin of which he explains, as stated by Blackstone 
in the note to the following section. ** Custom to Puchta is noth- 
ing but a mere mode of discovering what conviction as to 
the legally (t. «., jurally) right is:" 1 Ihering's Struggle for 
Right, 14. 

^ ** The principal and most remarkable of which [customs] is 
that called * borough English; ' . . . . viz., that the youngest son, 
and not the eldest, succeeds to the burgage tenement on the 'death 
of the father. For which Littleton gives this reason: because the 
younger son, by reason of his tender age, is not so capable as his 
brethren to help himself. Other writers have, indeed, given 
a much stranger reason for this custom — as if the lord of the fee 
had anciently a right of concubinage with his tenant's wife on 
her wedding-night, and that, therefore, the tenement descended 
not to the eldest but the youngest son, who was more certainly 
the offspring of the tenant. But I can not learn that ever this 
custom prevailed in England, though it certainly did in Scotland 
(under the name of mercheta, or marcheta) till abolished l^ 
Malcohn III : '' 2 Bla Com. *83. 
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of natural right, and therefore enter into the deter- 
mination of rights merely as elements in the 
problem. In this way, and in this way only, can 
we reconcile the co-existence, in the law, of eternal 
and immutable justice with laws which are purely 
arbitrary, and customs which are, to a certain ex- 
tent, accidental;' and which are both, therefore, 
often unreasonable and absurd. 

§ 85. [15.] Nearly all CLuestions as to rights {as 
will be shown more fully hereafter) may be deter- 
mined by the above principles. Where doubtful 
questions arise which can not be so determined, the 
principle of utility must be resorted to; for all 
theories of right unite in the proposition that con- 
formity to right must conduce to the welfare of 
mankind; and utility, or tendency to promote that 
welfare, may therefore be assumed to be, if not of 
the essence, at least aa a property of right, and 
therefore universally to be affirmed of it. It there- 
fore follows that nothing which is pernicious, or 
contrary to utility, can be right. 

§ 86. [16.] The wisdom of men is not always, or 
even generally, adequate to judge truly as to the 
utility of any given principle; and the question of 
right is therefore generally more simple than that of 
utility. Wherever a principle of right is otherwise 
established, the question of utility can not be consid- 
ered. In such cases we know it is useful because it 
is right. 

87. The principle of utility, in the negative 
form in which we have stated it, is embodied under 
the name of the arffumentum ab inconvenimti, in one 
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of the fundamental maxims of oar law; and there 
are few principles more frequently referred to and 
rolled upon by jurists than thisv The maxim aa 
given by Coke is, Argumentwm (d> ineowvenienH plufi- 
mnm valet in lege; and he adds, "The law, that is,, 
the perfection of reason, cannot suffer anything that 
is inconvenient; " and therefore he says, " Nihil quod 
' eM hu'onveniens est licitumy" and that "judges are to 
judge of inconveniences as of things unlawful.** 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE BIGHTS OF THE STATE, OR PUBLIC BIGHTa. 



§ 88. Rigbt ia divided into public right (jris ptib- 
licum) and private right {jus privatum); the former 
relating to public righta, or rights of the state; and 
the latter to private rights, or the rights of individ- 
uals. We will treat of these in the order stated, so 
far as may be necessary to esplain their general nat- 
ure, and the nature o-f the proofs by which they are 
estabhshed. 

§ 89. The ^ate is, in effect, a corporation or body 
politic; that is to say, an aggregate of men, consid- 
ered, with reference to their common rigiita, as a fic- 
titious or ideal person, capable like natural persons 
of having righta and being subject to obligations. 
It (nay be briefly defined as a permanent autono- 
mous aggregate of people oceupying a common ter- 
ritory, 

I 90. The state is therefore to be distinguiahed 
from the government; the latter being the mere 
agent, or trustee of the state, and holding its rights 
only in a fiduciary capacity, and bearing to the state 
precisely the same relation as that borne to a corpo- 
ration by its directory and oflicers.' 



I whs 



"Every one who inquires into the nature of govemmentK and 
what and of what iind. are its sevei.-al forms, should make thia al- 
most hia first question: What is a. Btate? For upon thJE poiut 
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5 01. Public rights may be divided into two 
rIfiMMCM; nuiiM^ly, tlioso which pertain to the indi vid- 
11/iIh roriipouing iho Htate, and which differ from 
privntf! ri^litH only iti being common to all, and 
MioHn wliicli do not i)ertain at all to private persons 
in tlMiir individtial capacities, but to the state in its 
riir|iorni.n cnpncity only. The former may be called 
Mm Hun'tU iind the hitter the political rights of the 
Htntn. 

$ U*2. Tlid former class of rights includes the 
t'i^jii. Ui ilio itiHintonunco of the public peace and 
Miriiiiiy; \]\^^ ri^lit to the preservation of the public 
liiorulity, luid tlio ri^lit to the lands of the state, 
fiinl to oMicr iiitiU^riul things naturally existing, or 
wlii»'li nr(i not tim product of labor. The existence 
oT tlin Hociul ri^lilH uro essential to the existence of 
llin ri/;litH, or rightful liberty, of each individual, 
nnd l.liny tlmrcforo exist in the state because they 
oxiKt in vnr\\ of the individuals composing it. 

g IKJ. Thus with roforenco to the maintenance of 
tli(j |)nl)Iic jH'ucii and security, it is obvious that this 
Ih (iHHtuitiul to the well-being and rights of every in- 

flii'n) Im II (liHpti'o; for Homo persons say the state did this or that, 
whil« oUinrH Hay it wuh not the state, but the oligarchy, or the ty- 
rant. W<! Hc(i, too, that the state is the only object which both the 
politician and ih(! logislator have in view in all they do; but gov- 
ern niont is a certain ordering of those who live as members of a 
state. Now, since a state is a collective body, and like other 
wholes composed of many parts, it is evident that our first point 
must bo to inquire what a citizen is; for a state or a city is a cer- 
tain number of citizens." Aristotle Pol. (Bohn's edition), b. 3, c.l. 
**I/6tatc'est moi," is a natural expression of the egotism of 
political rulers; but is as an absurd as well as a pernicious proposi- 
tion. 
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dividual; for the constant sense of insecurity which 
would result from the failure to maintain it would 
be as incompatible with the exercise of the just lib- 
erty of the individual aa th« actual invasion of such 
liberty. 

§ 94. It ia equally clear that the decent observ- 
ance of morality is also demanded by the rights of 
individuals, and that its open violation is inconsist- 
ent with those rights. For such violation of the 
principles of morality generally observed by the 
community would constitute what is technically 
called a nuisance: N. Y. C. C, sec. 1949, and au- 
thorities cited; and is as incompatible with the 
comfortable enjoyment of existence, and the free 
exercise of the faculties in the pursuit of happiness, 
as a noxious smell, or poisonous exhalation.' 

§ 95. The right of the state to the lands con- 
stituting its territory also rests, as will hereafter be 
fully explained, upon the right of personal liberty; 
which includes the right to use all unappropriated 
things. 

§ 96. It is obvious, therefore, that the social 
rights of the state are but consequences of the prin- 



' It is alao obviona that the rigit to the maintenance of the 
public security implies the right to the preaervation of the state; 
and the lattar again implies the right to a certain extent to 
maintain and preserve the reorfl-lity oC the cnmmnnity; for no 
feet is more certain, hiatorically, tlian that the decay of morality 
and tile general corruption of Bixiety is incompatible with the 
well-being, and generally with tiie permanent existence, of the 
etate. This right, however, so far as it rests upon this ground, 
does not pertain to any individual or iodividuala, but to the state 
only in its corporate capacity, and is therefore to be classed with 
political rightij. 
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I i|»lc tliiil every iij an of normal 'Sto/v^, wifliin the 
l(ijiiiiiti(HiH iiii{Mm(.'(l by the rigbts of others, has the 
ripJiH'iil liberty louse his natural ii»culties in soch 
jiiiiiiiier iiH be iiiiiv deem most eonducive to his 
iiwii WfHare; or in other words, that thev reet 
u|MHi iumI biive tbeir cause, or raison dtire^ in the 
i if-'bt Iff iMi.soMuI UimHy or self-ownership. 

ii \)'I. Tbe Moeiiil rights of the state, like private 
I igblis, are fully (tirectuiited by their mere exercise or 
eujnynieiit ; iiiidi So long us respected, do not call fiv 
nr mlinit of {\\v inti>r volition of the political foree. 
Ilt'iier were i(, not for ilio liability of these rights to 
\iulatioii, or iu oilier words, were mankind uni- 
formly JiihI., itnd voIunUrily disposed to submit to 
I bit re..s(raiiit.s deinandod by the rights of others, 
|irivn((^ and Hocial rigbts would include all rights 
wbatitvt^r. 

S DM. rolitieul rigbts spring from the necessity 
of an organi/*»d force to protect private and social 
rigbtrt, and tboy niuy tboroforo be all summed up in 
tluj t)n»< gent^ral rigbi to govern or coerce; which 
ineluduH not only tlie right to use force for the pro- 
tiu-tion of private and social rights, but also the 
rigbt to use it for tbo maintenance and protection 
of I.Ih^ gov(^rnnient; the existence of which is essen- 
tial to tbe j)riucipal end. 

§ \)\), With tbo exception of the right of organiz- 
ing a government — which is extraordinary in its 
nature and only of occasional occurrence — apolitical 
rigbts, from tbo nature of the case, can only be ex- 
ercised by the government; and tlierefore, to dis- 
tinguish such ordinary rigbts from the extraordi- 
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nary right of organizing government, they maj' con- 
Teniently and without impropriety be termed the 
rights of tlie government. 

g 100. Those rights are usually summed up 
under three beads; viz., 1. The judicial right, 
which consists in the right of determining by its 
judgment quL'Slions of right between men, and be- 
tween men and the state, and which would seem 
properly to include the right of judicial legislation, 
as well as that of juriBdietion, as ordinarily under- 
stood ; 2. Tbe legislative right, or the right of de- 
termining by its will how the government shall be 
administered, and its force applied; and 3. The 
executive right, or the right of enforcing the judg- 
ment, or the will of the state, as the case may be, 

§ 101. Accordingly, in all the American gov- 
ernments, state and federal, the powers or rights of 
the government are vested in three separate classes 
of officers, or departments, termed respectively the 
"Legislative," the "Executive," and the "Judicial;" 
each of which is independent of tbe others, and 
sovereign within its appropriate spliere.' 

' Thus in the cojistitution of the "United States, the legielative 
powers are provided for in article I, the eiecutire in article 2, and 
the jndicial in article 3. The coTTCSpondingr provieiona of the 
constitution of California are contained in articles 3 to 6 incluaiTe ; 
the first of which is as follows r " The powers of the government 
of tbe state of California shall be divided into three Repontte de- 
portments — the legislative, the eiecutivej and juiiicial; and no 
person charged with the eiercise of powers properly belonging to 
_ one of tbese departments shall eiercise any functions uppertaininfi' 
L to either of the others, except as in this eonstihition expressly 
H directed or admitted." SubstantiaJly identienl provisiona are con- 
^B tained in all thu state constitutions. 
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§ 102. The executive power has for its object 
inoroly tlie execution of the judgment or the will of 
tlie otli(T (le|)iirtnients, as the case may be; and it is 
therefore^ subordinate to, and not co-ordinate with, 
thcni. IhMice it would seem that the rights or 
powers of the government should be distributed in 
the first |)]ace into two classes only, viz., judicial and 
executive, and the executive powers assigned to the 
one or the other class, accordingly as they are de- 
signed to carry into eflfect the one or the other 
Hpociofl of rights, and designated respectively . as 
judicial and non-jadicialj or administrative, executive 
powers. 

§ 1(K). All political rights spring from the neces- 
sity of })rotccting private and social rights, and exist 
bocaus(i essential to their existence: Supra, § 12, and 
note. Obviously, therefore, like private and social 
rights, they have their cause in the right of personal 
liberty or self-ownership. 

§ 104. Whether the right of government ex- 
tends any further than to the protection of the 
rights, or just liberty, of the individual,* is a point 
nuich controverted, and with reference to which 
opinions vary, from the extreme view of Spencer, 
that the rightful power of the state extends no 
further than to maintain the liberty of the indi- 
vidual to the fullest extent compatible with the 
equal liberty of others, to that of Hobbes, Austin, 
and others, that it is altogether unlimited. 

^ ** It [the state] is first founded that men may live, but continued 
that they may live happily: " Aristotle, Pol. (Bohn'-s edition,) 
b. 1, c. 2, 
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§ 105. It may be said upon this point that the 
principle of personal liberty is not au ultimate prin- 
ciple, but must be resolved into another; namely, 
that the true end (or sunimitm bonum) of man is the 
complete development and exercise of the faculties, 
and that justice or right, therefore, requires that 
every man should receive the highest physical, 
mental, and moral development which it is possible 
for him to receive consistently with a like develop- 
ment in others. 

§ 106. If, however, we assume this to be the 
ultimate principle, it must also be assumed that in 
general the most efficient means of securing this 
development is to accord to every individual the 
most complete liberty compatible with that end, and 
with the just liberty of others; and that consequent- 
ly the presumption, at least, is always in favor of 
liberty. 

§ 107. It therefore devolves upon those who 
assert the existence of a more extensive right in the 
government to adduce some principle to justify it; 
and obviously no other principle can be adduced 
than that of utility — a princi plo utterly uncertain in 
its appHcation except in its negative form; and 
which, at least in the present case, would seem to 
lead us to the opposite conclusion; for no historical 
fact is more certain than that the interference of 
government with the liberty of the individual, has 
been one of the most, and perhaps the most, fruitful 
of all sources of human misery and corruption;' and 



J It would be difiioiilt to find moi 
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it is jxTliaps doubtful whether a single instance oi 
Kucli intt'rfcrouco, beyond what is necessary to pro- 
tect tli(^ rights of individuals, can be adduced which 
liuH not, ill nil its consequences taken together, been 
productive of evil rather than good. In the present 
i^iaia of our knowledge, it would therefore seem 
suf(i.st to conclude that the right of the state is 
liinit(Ml to the protection of the rights of its subjects; 
and that the end of scientific jurisprudence is to 
determine, and the end of government and law is 
to nuiintuin, the equal jural liberty of individuals. 

§ 108. At all events, it is only with reference to 
the gciiieral legislative power of the state that any 
H(TiouH question can arise; for with regard to the 
judicial right, or power of the state, including the 
right of judicial legislation, a clear and well-defined 
limit exists. For as it is the function of the state to 
protect and enforce the rights of individuals, this 
implies that it shall not violate them. 

§ 109. There are, however, some claims which 
men have upon each other, which may, and indeed 
ought to, bo enforced; and which may, therefore, be 
said to constitute rights, but which, until defined by 
law or custom, are so indefinite in their nature as 
not to admit of convenient enforcement. Such 
rights might with propriety be called imperfect^ but 
on account of the loose sense in which that term is 
used, and to which we have referred, supra, § 11, it 

words, than in the lines furnished by Johnson to Goldsmith for 
The Traveller: 

** How small of all that human hearts endure, 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure/' 
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will be better to denominate them iiidetemmiaie 
rights. 

g 110. Of this class the right of the parent to 
govern and control his child up to a certain age is 
an example. This right, as it is fiduciary in its nat- 
ure, and exists only for the benefit of the child, may 
indeed be said to continue only until the child ar- 
rives at an age where control is no longer necessary 
for his own good ; but the period at which ho ar- 
rives at such an age varies in difi'erent cases, and 
even in each case is more or leas indeterminate. 

Rights of succession to intestate estates furnish 
another example of indeterminate rights. It seems 
clear, indeed, that where there is no widow the 
children should inherit, and perhaps that they 
should inherit equally; but if the intestate leaves a 
wife and a child or childrenj or a wife and no chil- 
dren, or if he leave only distant kin, there seems to 
be no principle of natural right by which it can be 
determined in what proportion the parties entitled 
should inherit, 

• So, too, all rights to the performance of obliga- 
tions, though in other respects peculiarly clear and 
well defined in their nature, are indeterminate with 
regard to the kind and degree of force that may be 
employed to enforce them. Thus a man has a clear 
and definite right to compensation for an injury, or 
to the payment of a debt, and he also has the right 
to enforce, or to call upon the state to enforce, the 
obligation; but what particular kind or amount of 
force may be rightfully employed is indeterminate, 
except so far that it is clear that no more force can 
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Im* ri^rlitfiilly used than is necessary to effect the ob- 

j<'<t in vimv. 

!i 111. It is obviously essential to the peace of 
Hicicty, and to the administration of justice, that in- 
dftcriiiinato ri^ht^ should be defined; but natuie 
iisi'ir liMs provided for this necessity, bj- endowing 
men with a disposition to conform to custom, and 
I'V (III' operation of this natural tendency the jural 
M'lations of men become defined^ and indetermiDate 
ri|j;lils jjctcrniinato. Thus at an early period in the 
Knj^lisli law the age of majority, and also the rules 
of (Icsccnt were fixed by custom; and indeed, so uni- 
vJTsal is ilio operation of this principle that in no 
HvslciM of law can any question remain for a long 
tini(^ unsettled. 

§ 1 12. In the progress of society, however, new 
(jiieslinns as to tlie jural relations of men continually 
arise, many of which, until settled by custom, are 
more or less indeterminate in their nature; and thus 
it (I(;volves uj)()u the state, in the exercise of its judi- 
cial function, to detormino them. Its function also 
extends to the revision of the customary law, where,, 
by reason of its original imperfection or by the 
eliango of manners and customs, it has become de- 
fective. 

§ 1 1 3. As it is the function of the state to protect 
and enforce riglits, it is clear that where rights are 
already defined by natural principles, there are no 
grounds for its interference, and that its legitimate 
power is limited by the condition that it shall not 
trench upon such rights, or even upon indeterminate 
rights, in so far as they are determinate. Thus it 
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would be au abuse of power upon the part of the 
Btato, in undertakiuK to determine as to the respect- 
[ ive claims of widow and children to intestate estates, 
to provide that such estates should go to strangers; 
nor would it have the right, on the one hand, to de- 
prive parents altogether of the control of their chil- 
dren, or, on the other, to subject the latter altogether 
to the power of the former, 

§ 114. Nor with regard to custonas, is there 
any ground for interference with them by the state, 
where they are not unjust or irrational; for riot 
only will legislation which runs counter to custom 
be productive of great hardship and injustice, but 
custom itself constitutes the most perfect expression 
of the will of the people, or in other words, of the 
state, and is, therefore, in general, entitled to a 
higher respect tlian the will of the few in whom, 
for the time being, the legislative power is vested. 

§ 115. Nearly all questions between men 8s to 
the ownership of property or (as in the case of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, etc.) of persons, 
and as to obligations, are clearly and definitely de- 
termined by the principles of natural justice, or by 
the manners and customs of the people; and hence 
the function of judicial legislation, in so far as it re- 
lates to the determination of rights, is extremely 
limited both in its legitimate and in its actual oper- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

OP PRIVATE rights; AND HEREIN FIRST OF RIGHTS 
OF OWNERSHIP, OR RIGHTS IN REM. 

§ 11 0. Of rights in rem, the fundamental right 
is the right of personal liberty, or (as it may be 
more accurately termed) the right of self-ownership 
or of property in one's self. The essence of all 
rights consists, indeed, in the liberty to act; and 
therefore, in the widest sense of the term, the right 
of liberty includes all rights whatever. But this 
liberty to act has reference to different objects; viz., 
to one's self, to other persons, or to things; and it is 
necessary, therefore, to distinguish the right which 
one has in himself from those rights which he has 
in or over other persons, whether in rem or in pei^- 
8onamy and those which he has in things, or the 
right of property. To distinguish the former right, 
the term " personal liberty" is generally used; but 
the idea is more precisely expressed by the term 
"self-ownership," or property in the person; and to 
avoid the ambiguity of the former term, the latter 
will be generally used. 

§ 117. The right of self ownership implies the 
absence of interference of any kind with the free ex- 
ercise of the faculties, within the limits of the right; 
and this includes not only immunity from bodily 
harm, and from imprisonment or other physical re- 
straint, but also from injury to the health or to the 
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reputation, or from any other interference with the 
comfortable enjoyment of Hfe, or with the pursuit 
of happiness, or with each other end as one may set 
before himself. 

g 118. Thus the right is violated, not only by 
injuries to the body, or corporal injuries — such as 
assault, battery, mayhem, imprisonment or murder 
— ^but also by libel or slander, by which the reputa- 
tion is injured, and by threats of harm, by fear of 
which free action is impeded. The right is also 
violated, not only by direct injuries, such as above 
specified, but also by injuries occurring indirectly 
by the fault of others, as where one is injured in his 
health, or even annoyed, by a nuisance on a neigh- 
bor's land, or where, by the fault of another, he is 
injured by adulterated food or drink, or by a fero- 
cious animal, or by a spring-gun or man-trap, or by 
a dangerous road, or by falling into an unguarded 
well. For all of these injuries are manifest in- 
vasions of the right to the free enjoyment and exer- 
cise of one's natural faculties ; or in other words, of 
the right of self-ownership. 

g 119. This right includes also the right to use, 
to some extent at least, the material things naturally 
existing around ua ; for without the use of a certain 
amount of air, water, land, fuel, food and shelter, 
man can not exist; and without the use of a much 
larger amount of such things than is required for 
mere existence, he can not exist healthfully and 
comfortably, and freely exercise and develop liis 
facultieB. Just in proportion, therefore, aa he is de- 
prived of such things as he desires to use, an3 
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wliicli but for human interference he could use, he 
is deprived of his liberty; and if he is altogether de- 
prived of them, he is deprived of existence itself. 

§ 120. The question is, therefore, not as to the 
existence, but as to the limit of the right; and upon 
this point, it is important to remember that the pre- 
sumption is in favor of the right, and that to assign 
any limit to it, such limit must be affirmatively 
established. Now, as we have seen, there can be no 
limits to the rights of jural liberty of the individual 
other than some right in another or in others, and 
such right can, in this case, only be a right in sotne 
particular thing or things — i, e,, a right of property 
—or the right of personal liberty or self-ownership 
in others. We therefore conclude that the latter 
right is the only limit to the right of any one to use 
unappropriated things, or things in which no one 
else has a peculiar right. 

§ 121. With regard to this limit, it is evident 
that the use of anything by one must necessarily, to 
some extent, detract from the personal liberty of all 
others within whose power it would otherwise be to 
use it; for a use by one takes away from all such 
others the liberty of using the thing in any way in- 
consistent with the first use; and this is true, not 
only of such things as are susceptible of being re- 
duced to ownership, but also of those things which 
can not be permanently appropriated, such as air and 
water, and the sea, and navigable lakes and rivers, 
and other highways. Thus, for instance, a ship 
sailing on the sea must occupy a certain space, and 
requires also new space in which to move freely in 
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the direction in which the master desires to go. 
The right of personal liberty in the owner of the 
ship, therefore, necessarily diminishes the personal 
liberty of others, so far as to exclude thorn from the 
use of the portion of the sea occupied by the former ; 
that is to say, not only the space actually occupied 
by the ship, but also the apace required for its 
further movement in the direction it is going; for 
the word "occupy" does not necessarily imply 
actual physical or bodily occupation or holding, but 
may consist merely in the manifestation of a will, 
coupled with the power, to use. In other words, it 
is not by the hand, or physical act, only, that a 
thing is occupied ; but, where it is within the natural 
power of any one to use it, the manifestation of his 
will or intention to use it is a complete occupation, 
which can not be interfered with by others without 
interfering with the personal Hherty of the occu- 
pant. Where the movements of the ship, therefore, 
indicate an immediate intention upon the part of 
the master to move in a particular direction, or this 
intention is otherwise manifested, the space thus in- 
dicated is occupied or appropriated for the time 
being, and others are excluded from occupying it, 
or from otherwise interfering with the movements 
of the ship; for to do so would be to prevent the 
free exercise of the will, or in other words, to inter- 
fere with the personal liberty of the owner of the 
ship; and such interference could be justified only 
by some right in the party interfering, which by 
the hypothesis he does not have. 

§ 122. With regard to things which are sus- 
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ceptihlo of permanent appropriation, it is obvious 
tluit the use of tliem by one must, in general, de- 
tract in a much^ greater degree from the liberty of 
others than in the case of the sea, and other things 
of that class. For many of the former class can 
only ho used by consuming them, and the use of 
them tlierefore forever deprives others of the liberty 
to use tlieni; and even with regard to those things 
which may be used without consuming them, the 
use is generally of a more permanent nature, and 
therefore must deprive others of the hberty of using 
them for a longer period. 

§ 12i3. It is obvious, therefore, that the right to 
use unappropriated things is not limited by the con- 
dition that such use shall not interfere in any degree 
with the personal liberty of others; for in general, 
things can not be used without such interference. 
The problem therefore is, to determine the degree 
in which one may, by using unappropriated things, 
rightfully interfere with the personal liberty of 
others. 

§ 124. In determining this question, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between a direct and immediate 
interference with personal liberty, and such inter- 
ference as is only indirect or consequential. 

§ 125. With regard to the former, it is obvious 
that (unless by virtue of some clearly defined right) 
a direct interference with the personal liberty of any- 
one is unjustifiable, and therefore, in general, no 
one has a right to interfere with any one in the use 
of any unappropriated thing which he has com- 
menced to use. 
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g 12G. But with regard to the indirect inter- 
ference with tlie liberty of others resulting from the 
use of a thing by any one, and its consequent with- 
drawal from the use of others, the question is not so 
clear. As we have seen, this kind of interference is 
to a certain extent inevitable and therefore justifia- 
ble; and hence, unless some clearly defined limit 
can be assigned, we must conclude (in view of the 
presumption in favor of the right) that it is un- 
limited. 

§ 127. This limit, if it exists atall, must be found 
in the principle that the jural liberty of all men in 
the mme case is equal ; or in other words, that no re- 
straint can be rightly imposed upon one that may 
not be equally imposed upon all others in the same 
case: Prop. 3, gupra, ^ 62. Hence it would seem 
that of any class of things within ths natural power 
of a certain number of persons to use (assuming 
that all desire to use them), the usa by one is hmited 
by the condition that the liberty shall be left to each 
of the others to use an equal amount of such things, 
or so much as they may desire to use within this 
limit. And this, with regard to the moral limit, is 
doubtless true; for it is clearly not right, where the 
supply of natural things susceptible of use is limited, 
for any one to take more than his share. But 
though it may not be right for one to do so, it still 
may be true that he has a right to do it. For the 
problems as to the extent of morai and of Jural 
liberty (as we have seen) are distinct; the former 
being to determine what a man may rightly do, and 
the latter in what case hia hberty may be rightly re- 
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strained by others: Supra, § 47. The question, 
tlnTcforo, as to the limit of the right to use unap- 
propriated things reduces itself to the question 
whether any one else has the right to interfere. 

§ 128. With regard to this, where the supply is 
unlimited — that is, where there is enough to satisfy 
the desires of all — it is manifest that there is no 
limit to the right; for in such case the use by one 
of what he needs leaves suflBcient to satisfy others, 
and tlierefore leaves them an equal personal liberty. 

§ 129. But where the supply is limited, the use 
by one of more than his share infringes upon the 
ecjuality of personal liberty. This, however, is an 
injury common to all, who might otherwise use the 
things appropriated; and it is, in general, mani- 
festly impossible to determine the extent of the 
injury to any one in particular, and therefore im- 
practicable to determine the extent necessary for 
any one to interfere in order to protect his right. 
No individual, therefore, can have the right to inter- 
fere with the use of an unappropriated thing by an- 
other; but the right of all to equal personal liberty 
in tliis particular must, as in other cases of unde- 
fined jural relations, be left to the state to define and 
enforce. We therefore conclude that in general the 
state only has the right to regulate the use of un- 
ai)propriated things where the supply is limited; 
and that, in the absence of restraint by the state, the 
right to use such things is in general unlimited. 

§ 130. This right, however, like all other rights, 
is subject to the qualification that circumstances may- 
occur in which a right in another to interfere with 
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it may exist. Such cases — where they do not come 
under the head of rights arising from contracts, in- 
juries, or some other we!I-deiined class — may be 
siimmed up under the gonoral denomination of 
cases of superior necessity. For the conclusion we 
have reached as to the right of any one to use ex- 
clusively unappropriated things rests upon the 
proposition that in general the hurt or damage re- 
sulting from an unequal appropriation is common 
to all who might otherwise use them, and that gen- 
erally it is impossible to define with accuracy the 
hurt or damage resulting to particular individuals; 
it is manifest, therefore, that where a peculiar hurt 
or damage would result to a particular individual 
the argument fails. Thus a man in danger of 
drowning would clearly have a right to land upon 
ground appropriated by another, or to force an en- 
trance upon a boat or raft occupied by another; or, 
if one of two castaways upon a desert island should 
appropriate all the fruit or other means of subsist- 
ence, the other would clearly have a right — within 
the limit of equality — to as much as would be 
necessary to his subsistence. In such a case, indeed, 
each would have a right to an equal share, and 
neither (except in case of unlimited supplyj could 
appropriate more without violating the right of the 
other; though in the case of larger communities — 
from the difficulty of defining the claims of indi- 
viduals—the principle of absolute equality would 
not apply. For the same reason, it is clear that 
mere superior need does not give rise to a right in 
any one to interfere with the appropriation of 
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tilings by anotlier; for unless such need rises to 
actuiil necessity, it is impossible to define the degree 
of it that would give rise to the right of inter- 
ference. 

§ 131. Nor is mere necessity sufficient to give 
rise to such a right, unless it is also superior to the 
necessity of the person interfered with. Thus, in 
case of a shipwreck, where one has appropriated a 
spar which is sufficient to sustain him, but not to 
sustain another, no one has a right to interfere with 
him. 

§ 132. The right of property in things is derived 
from and rests upon the right of personal liberty, 
or self-ownership. In the language of Cousin, "the 
first property is the person, and all other properties 
is derived from this: " The True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good, lect. 14, p. 289.' 

§ 133. Where the supply of unappropriated 
things is unlimited, every man has the right, or 
jural liberty, to use them ; and even where the supply 
is limited, in the absence of restraint by the state, 
he still has such a right. By the term " right to 

^ " It is a matter of indifference what the object of the right is. 
If mere chance were to put me in possession of an object, I might 
be deprived of it without any injury to my person, but it is not 
chance, but my will, which establishes a bond between myself and 
it, and even my will only at the price of the past labor of myself 
or of another; it is a part of my own strength and of my own past, 
or of the strength and past of another, which I possess and assert 
in it. In making it my own, I stamped it with the mark of my 
own person; whoever attacks it attacks me; the blow dealt it 
strikes me, for I am present in it. Property is but the periphery 
of my person extended to things:" Inhering's Struggle for 
Law, 55. 
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use" we mean not only the right to pnt to what in 
common language is called a useful purpose, but to 
put to any use whatever, useful or otherwise, or in 
other words, to act freely with regard to the thing 
as one's will may dictate. The right to use implies 
the right to take and to hold, or in other words, to 
occupy, any unappropriated thing, which one may 
desire to use; and while the occupation continues, 
the right to use is exclusive, and no one else has a 
right to interfere with the occupant in his use of the 
thing; for to do so would be a direct infringement 
upon his personal liberty. Any person, therefore, 
hae a right to appropriate or make property of any 
unappropriated thing; or in other words, tho mere 
occupation of an unappropriated thing creates in the 
occupant a right of property in it.' 

§ 134. It has been said that occupation is indi- 
cated by a manifestation of the will, coupled with 
the actual power to take; and it continues so long as 
the will and the possibility to use continues: Bouv. 
Law Diet,, tit. Occupancy. There is, however, a dis- 
tinction between the facts necessary to initiate an 
occupation and those necessary to continue it. In 
the former case, an actual and immediate power is 
essential ; but in the latter, it is sufficient if the occu- 
pant remains in such relation to the thing that it 

' It Beenw to be universally afireed that property in land origi- 
nated in occupation ; and it is very generally agreed that thia con- 
stitutes a sufficient title. There are, however, different opinions 
as to tlie grounds upon which this efficacy can be asaigned to otcu- 
pation. The hiatory and nature of the question are well presented 
by Blackstone; 2 Bla. Com. 8; and by Kr. Christian, in his note 
on tlie passage cited. 
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is possible tlmt lie may resume the actual and 
iiiini('<liuto power; for while these conditions subsist^ 
the taking by another of the thing occupied would 
be a iliieet interference with the Uberty or free ex- 
orcists of the will of the occupant. Thus, if a man 
cuts down a tree on unappropriated land to use in 
building a house, or for other purposes, and leaves 
it on i\w ground to season, his occupation in general 
continues during his absence; but if he altogetlier 
abandons his intention of using it, or places himself, 
or is i)lace(l, beyond the possibility of ever using it, 
i. e.y of (hither using it himself or conveying it to an- 
other, his occupation and his right ceases; for the 
ai)propi'iation of a thing by another would no longer 
interfere with his liberty of action. 

§ 135. It has been said that the right acquired 
by mere appropriation continues only so long as 
the oe(!upation continues, and that therefore it is to 
be distijiguished from property in the true sense of 
the term ; as, for instance, the right which a man has 
in the products of his labor. There does not, how- 
ever, seem to be any ground for a distinction in this 
respect. For, iji the one case as in the other, the 
right continues during occupation, and can continue 
no longer. For, even in the case of artificial prod- 
ucts, if the owner should abandon them, or thev 
should pass beyond the possibility of himself or 
his successor in interest using them, the right would 
cease. 

§ 136. In another respect, however, there is a 
broad distinction between the two cases. The right 
of any one to appropriate and to hold things natu- 
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rally existing is subject to theeondition that the state 
mayinterfereto prevent the infringement of the equal 
personal liberty of others; but with regard to the 
products of one's own labor, this is not the case. 
For such things would not exist but for the labor of 
the producer, and therefore their appropriation by 
him does not in any way tend to diminish the per- 
sonal liberty of others withregardtothem.' There- 
fore it would seem that they belong to the producer 
in a peculiar and higher sense than property ac- 
quired by mere appropriation." For, if our faculties 

' The distJnctioD between the two clasaes of tbingH ia thus well 
explained by Mr. George: "Therealaod natural distinction is be- 
tween things which are the produce of Ubor luid things which are 
the gratuitous offerings of nature; or, to adopt the terras of political 

economy, between wealth and laud Tbe eesontial character 

of the one eloau of tbings i» that they embody labor, are brought in- 
to being by human exertion, their existence or non-eiisteuce, their 
increase or dimiuution, depending on man. The essential char- 
acter of the other class of things is timt they do not embody labor, 
and eiist irreapectiTa of human eKertions; they are the field of 
euvironment in which mm finds himself; the etore-bouse from 
which bis needs must be eupplied; the raw material upon which 
and the forcee with which hia 'abor can alone act: " Progress and 
Poverty, b. 7, c. 1, pp. 302. 303. 

' The argument upon this point ia thus stuted by Mr. George; 
" What constitutes the rightful basis of property? What is it 
that enables a man to justly sny of a, thing, 'It is mine '? From 
what springs the sentiment which acknowledges hin excluaipe 
right against the world? Is it not, primarily, the right of a man to 
himeeif, to the use of hiaown powers, to (he enjoyments of thefruita 
of his own exertions? la it nnt this individual right which sprinRS 
from and is testified to by the natural facta of individual organi- 
zation which alone justifiE.^ individual ownership? As a 

■j^ man belongs to himself, ao bis labor 'when pnt in concrete form be- 
^fe longs to him. And for this r«ason, that which a man makes or 

L' - 
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jirr (iiir own, til** fruits of their exertion must be 
iMjimlly M'ir<, f'xc('I>t in the .single ca?e where one 
\vi'»ii;''nlly r\-«Tcises his labor ujioii the property of 
aiiuilur: in wlii<'h cii-se lie acijnires no right. 

§ 1:57. r|»on this la^?t jirinciple Grotius bases an 
jiF'^'uiiHiit iiv.;nn>^l the pro[»ositioii that the righto! 
l»rn[M'ity rjiii 1m* derived from labor. Assuming 
thjit oriirjiinlly all things belonged to all men in 
cuiMniun, lir infers that the common right of all to 
any pMr(i<ular thing can not be taken away by the 
art of anv individual without the consent of all, anv 

jiroiliii'i's In his nwii jis a^.iinst all the world — to enjoy or to destroy, 
to ii-«', to rxi'h.ui^t', or to ^ivo. No one else can rightfully daini 
it, :iriil lii-i rxrln^^ivo rijrht to it involves no wron}? to any one else. 
Tims tlii'p' is tot'vrrythinjf pnxlucod by human exertions a dear 
Mild ihili-pntMl)!!' title to exclusive pfi.«?e3sion and enjoyment; 
wliii-li is |i«'rf.'rtly roTHistrnt with juntice as it descends from the 

ori^'iii:il [.ro'lufi-r in wliom it is vested by natural law 

Tliis is Hot. o!ily tin' original source of title from which all idea of 
I'xriiiwlvM «>'.viM'rsliii> :iris<», .... but it is neces-^rily the only 
Hoiint'. Tln'p' ciui 1m* to th«» ownership of any things no rightful 
titir whifli i^ not (I»'riv<Ml from the title of the producer, and does 
not n'*.l. upon tin* natunil ri^ht of man to himself. There can b? 
nootlMTrii,'ljtfiil titlt*. l>ecauso : 1. There is no other natur. I right 
from wlilili any otlnT title can be derived; and 2. Because the 
rccoj^'nition of any other title is inconsistent wi'h and destructive 
of this: " rn.jrn'ss and Poverty, b. 7, c. l,pp. 299-301. Theprop- 
(isitions st it«'d aro iti the miin as correctly a; they are forcibly ex- 
pn'ssed. Th«* la^t s<*nt«*nce, however, it'^serts in fact two distinct 
propositions as thon^di they woni equivalent; namely, first, that 
th<TM r:\n !)(» no ripfhtfid title *' which is not derived from the title 
of the producer; *' and secondly, that ther ) can be none ** which 
d()(»s not njst uiK)nthe natural ri^^ht of man to himself." Thelat- 
tt^r is true ; but the truth of the former is the very question in dis- 
pute, and, as is elsewhere shown, is inconsistent with the latter: 
Vide §§ 137 et seq., and note. 
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I more than that the property of an individual could 
be thus affected: 1 Rutherford's Inst., b.l,e.3, § 10. 

I § 138. This coucluaioQ, however, is based upon 
a misconception of the right which men have with 

' reference to unappropriated things, and which they 
originally had to all things naturally existing. This 
right is not a mere abstraction, but consists in the 
liberty to use, and therefore to appropriate, unappro- 
priated things. It can not be asserted, therefore, 
that all men have a right in all things, or indeed, 
that men have any right in unappropriated things 
at all, beyond that implied in the right of personal 
liberty; namely, the right to appropriate them. 

g 139. With unimportant exceptions, all mov- 
able property is produced by and receives its whole 
value from human labor; and therefore, in general, 
the title to personal property is absoJute, and 
neither individuals nor the state have a right to in- 
terfere with it: Supra, § 136. 

§ 140. With regard to lands, however, the case 
is very different; for, except in early or barbarous 
states of society, or in new settlements, the supply is 
limited; and therefore the appropriation of lands by 
some necessarily diminishes the personal liberty of 
others. No one, therefore, can acquire a right of 
property in land in the same sense or to the same 
extent as he may in personal property; for to assert 
that such rights exist is, in effect, to assert that a 
B portion of mankind have not even a right to 
live, and much less freely to exercise their faculties, 
except upon the sufferance of others.' 

• The arguiuent for this proposition Ib forcibly stated by Mr. 
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§ 141. It devolves upon the state, therefore^ or 
upon the government as the representative of the 
state, to reguhite the distribution and use of lands; 
and this is effected either by custom, which is the 
spontaneous ex})ression of the will of the state, or 
by laws, which are the expressed will of its agent, 
the government. 

§ 142. It does not follow, however, that the gov- 
ernment, or even the state, can give a permanent 
right of property in lands; for the right of the state 
is simply the right of the individuals composing it 
to use the land as part of the right of personal 
liberty, and the right of the government is simply 
the right which it has to determine the jural re- 
lations of men in all cases where otherwise thev are 
not sufficiently determinate ; and this power is one 
that can not be alienated, but always remains in the 
existing government. It would therefore follow, if 
no other principle intervened, that the right of 
property in lands miglit be divested by the state at 
any time. For by the state is meant not only the 

Spencer, Social Statics, c. 9, and also by Mr. George in the chap- 
ter of his work already cited. The argument of the latter, 
however, contains a very obvious fallacy. Starting from the princi- 
ple of self -ownership, he legitimately infers that every man has a 
right to the product of his labor, and therefore, that the title to 
goods produced by the labor of man is clear and indisputable. It 
does not follow, however, that because a man has a right to the 
product of his labor he has no right to anything else; for this 
would exclude the very first principle from which we set out; 
namely, that every man is the owner of himself and his faculties, 
which certainly are not the product of his labor; and from this it 
follows, as we have seen, that a man may acquire a title to un- 
appropriated things by mere occupancy: Supra j §§ 133 et seq. 
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existing people who for the time being compose it, 
but all future generations that may exist during its 
continuance, and therefore, if every individual in 
the state at a given time should consent to the per- 
manent appropriation of the lands, it would only 
transfer their own right, and could not divest the 
rights of future generations. Still less can the gov- 
ernment give a perfect title; for although the gov- 
ernment, as the agent of the state, is from the neces- 
sity of the case vested with the power of regulating 
the common right, yet in point of fact, it often fails 
to act in accordance with the general will. So that 
to assert that the government can forever ahenate 
the lands of the state, and permanently diminish 
the personal liberty of the individuals composing it, 
ia to assert that individuals vested for the time being 
with political power may divest the right not only 
of all coming generations, but even of the existing 
generation without its consent. The same funda- 
mental principle, therefore, applies to this as to all 
other cases; namely, that no government can der- 
ogate from the powers of its successors; or in 
other words, that the latest law (or expression of 
the will of the government) must prevail, according 
to the maxim, Lex posterior derogat priori.' More- 

' The logic of the MaorJB, us given by Mr. George in the follow- 
ing argTimpnt, ia therefore unanawetahle: " This natural and in- 
alienable right to the equal use and enjoyment of land ia so ap- 
parent that it has been recognized by men whererer force or habit 
hag not blunted fl ret perceptions'. To (five but one insfance: The 
white BPttlers of New Zenland found themselves unable to get from 
the Maoris what the latter considered a complete title to land; 
because, althonfih a whole tribe might have consented to asale, 
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over, it may l>o asserted as a historical fact, that 
luMirly all land titles originated in force or fraud; 
aiul this, u|)()n the theory that their validity rests 
upon the eonsent of ilie state to their original ac- 
^juisition, would bo sufficient to invalidate them. 

§ 1 1:>. There is, however, another element which 
I'lHerH into the problem, and which materially 
varies its aspect. For existing titles in general rest 
upon luma fide investments in the purchase and im- 
provcMucMit of the land; and these investments have 
Immmi innoeently made upon the faith of the existing 
laws and enstonis, and moral convictions of the 
|)eople. Therefore the present owners of land are 
what is teehnieally called innocent purchasers, and 
it is not <liirirult to prove that their rights, to the 
exhMit of their investment, should be protected.* 

tlioy wouhl Htill rlaiin, with every new child bom among them, an 
additional i>iiyninnt, on the ground that they had only parted with 
(InMr own ri^htH, and could not sell those of the unborn;" Prog- 
roHH and Poverty, b. 7, c. 1, p. 805, note. 

' Mr. (J(»org<» alt.ojr<'thor denies the right of the land-owner to 
conjpensation, and this, in fact, is the only original part of his 
dodrine upon \\w subject of property in land. His argument 
upon thJH point w Uisod upon the same false assumptions as that 
of (IrotiuH, iiupra, §§ UJ?, 138, viz., that the land is the property 
of all m(»n. Hence, ho concludes that private ownership in it is 
robln^ry. ** It is not,'* ho says, ** merely a robbery in the past; it 
is a robbery in the present — a robbery that deprives of their birth- 
right the infants that are now coming into the world. Why 
should we hesitate to make short work of such a system? Because 
1 was robbed yesterday, and the day before that, is it any reason 
that 1 should suffer myself to be robbed to-day and to-morrow? — 
any reason to conclude that the robber has acquired a vested right 
to rob me? If the land belongs to the people, why permit the 
owners to take the rent, or compensate them in any manner for 
the loss of the rent?" Progress and Poverty, b. 7, c. 3, p. 328. 
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For to do otherwise would be to deprive tlioiu of the 
fruits of their labor, or that of others acquired by 
them, without any fault of theirs; and this would be 
a direct attack upon the right of personal liberty; 
for this is equally attacked by depriving a man of 
that which is produced by the exercise of his facul- 
ties, as by depriving him of the use of his faculties 
themselves. Hence the owners of land have a clear 
right to compensation if deprived of the land; and, 
as against the state, the right of property in land 
can not be demonstrated to extend any further. 

§ 144. In determining the just amount of com- 
pensation, regard must be had not only to the 
amount originally invested, but to the value of the 
investment; or in other words, the value of the 
land. For on the one hand, if the investment has 
been a losing one, the loss results from the land- 

What haj already been said is & au£Gcit<nt reply to this argu- 
ment: Vide giipra, §§ 120 el $eq., and especially g§ 137. 138; and 
we will only add a few wovds with regard ffl tlie practical method 
propOBed by Mr. George for the application of his principles, viz., 
" that the state should confiscate the rental value of land hy tai- 
ation." "What I propose," he aayF, " hb the simple yet Bovereign 
remedy which will raise wapee, increase the earnings of capital, 
extirpate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remuuerafiTe employ- 
ment to whoever wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, 
lessen crime, elevate moraJa and taste and intelligence, purify 
government, and carry civilization to nobler heighta, is to appro- 
priate rent hy taxation; in this way, the state may become the 
univerKil landlord without calling itself so. and without a^Buming 
a single new function:" Id. 364. If this proposition (as hiu been 
supposed) went no further than simply to raise the revenue neces- 
sary for the state by a land tax, it might, though based on fal- 
lacious reasoning, pwwibly be accepted; for it has been main- 
tained hy some, who do not partici|mte in his views, that this is 
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owncr^s own act, and is therefore his own ; and on 
tlie other, if the investment has been advantageous, 
he is entitled to the gain. 

§ 145. The family relations give rise at once to 
rights in rem and to rights in personam, and to 
understand the nature of either, these must be care- 
fully distinguished. The former, as we have 
already observed, are of the same essential nature 
as the right of property, and are in effect mere 
rights of property of the owner or subject in the 
object of the right: Supra, § 16, note. 

§ 146. In all cases of rights in rem, the essential 
idea denoted by the right is the relation existing be- 
tween the subject of the right and third persons; 
namely, that the latter are excluded from inter- 
ference with the free action of the former with refer- 
ence to the object of the right. 

the most economical as well a^ the most equal and just form of 
taxation. The proposition, however, goes further- than this, and 
includes the confiscation by means of taxation (without reference 
to the needs of the government) of the whole rent, less a percent- 
age equivalent to what it would cost the state to rent the lands 
itself: Id. A practical problem of great interest would thus be 
presented; viz., what to do with the surplus over what is neces- 
sary for the expenses of the government. And in view of the 
past experience of the world, it would not do to anticipate from 
the government its fair administration; for Levathan (to use the 
metaphor of Hobbes) has been a thief and a robber from the be- 
ginning of the world to this day, and until the world changes for 
the better, it must always be the most important of practical 
maxims to trust him no further than we can help. Nor, even if 
this difficulty could be surmounted, is it easy to devise a scheme 
by which the revejme of the government could be distributed in 
such a manner as to do more good than harm. It is indeed impos- 
sible not to perceive, with Mr. George, the unhappiness and 
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g 147. From this it follows, in the case of the 
right of property, that the thing owned is subject Lo 
the will of the owner; but in the case of family 
rights, a new element is introduced; namely, the 
right of personal liberty in the object of the right, 
by which the power of the other party is neces- 
sarily limited. 

§ 14S. In general, where Buch power exists over 
the object of the right, it ia a power corresponding 
to some specific obligation in him, and thurefore 
belongs to the class of rights in personam, which are 
distinct from, and not to be confounded with, the 
class of rights we are now discussing. In addition 
to this, however, the right is sometimes accom- 
panied by a power over the object of the right, 
similar in kind, though not in degree, to that of an 

misery of mankind, or to doubt that this ie in a large measure due, 
not solely to the particular eauae assigned by liim, but to tliat, in 
coiijunctioii with other artiGcial and ill-contrired political ar- 
rangement". Nor in it difficult to participa,te with him in the 
faith that these evila are to a tar^ge esteut remediable. He is, 
however, evidently mistaken, both in his diagnoaia of thS case and 
in the remedy proposed : in the former, because it ia not difficult 
to show thut there are other even more efficacious causes of the 
diaeaae than the one aasigned; and in the latter, to use hia own 
exprepsivo language, becauae " thait alone is wise which is just, 
that alone ia enduring which is right: " Id. 299. To ns it seema 
that the true and only remedy is the more perfect eatabliahment 
of juBticeljy the reformation and development of the law upon 
true principles; and in view of the numeroua patent nostrnms piit 
forward in lieu of this remedy by social reformers, we may well 
say, with the hero of Erchmann — Chatrian'a Story {Hiatoire d'nn 
Paysan) — " Mon Dieu, quand done lea hommea aeront-ila justea? " 
Another objection to Mr. George'a aebeme is that conflacation 
would be in any case unnecesaary; for, if it could be shown that 
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owner over the thing owned; as, for instance, the 
right of a parent in the child, and possibly that of 
the hiisl)an<l in the wife; but the presumption in 
this, as in all other cases, is always in favor of 
liberty against the power; and perhaps such power 
can be onlv affirmed to exist in cases where the 
protection of the object of the right imperatively re- 
quires it. 

§ 149. Where such power exists, it is an acci- 
dental and not an essential element of the right; for 
it does not in any way affect the relation between 
the subject of the right and third persons, in 
which, as we have seen, the essence of the right 
consists. Thus the right of the child in the parent, 
or the wife in the husband, is not less perfect than 
that of the parent in the child, or that of the hus- 
band in the wife, though unaccompanied by any 

the acquisition of property by the government, beyond what is 
needed for its ordinary expenses, would be an advantage, nothing 
would be easier than to devise means for its acquiring it without 
robbery or confiscation. For, leaving out of view such obvious 
expedients as taxation, abolition of collateral inheritances beyond 
a certain degree of consanguinity, as for instance, that of first 
cousins, the acquisition and administration of railroads and canals, 
the issue of paper money redeemable in coin, and others that 
might be suggested, it seems extremely probable that by a proper 
use of available means government could, in a comparatively 
brief period, obtain by voluntary contribution all the means 
needed. 

To this end, probably, all that would be needed would be the 
efficient organization of a department of the government to re- 
ceive and administer bequests and gifts; for at present the desire 
80 common with large classes of men, and with all men under 
certain circumstances, to contribute of their means to the welfare 
of their country, and of mankind, is checked by the lack of effi- 
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power or control over the object of the right; in- 
deed, in all cases the right is most perfect, or at 
Itast most valuable, where the relations of the 
parties are governed by love freely rendered. The 
rights in rem growing out of the family relations 
consist, therefore, merely in the exclusive liberty of 
enjoying the society, affection and services of the 
object of the right; and whether these are freely 
rendered or denied, and whether in the latter case 
they can he compelled by force or not, affects merely 
the value, and not the nature, of the right. Hence 
the question of power over the object of the right 
belongs rather to the subject of status, and is im- 
material to the present discussion, which is cou- 
cerned only with establishing the relations of the 
subject of the right toward third persons. 

cient meana upon which they can rely to carry into effect their 
benevolent intentions; and it is probable that were a suEEcient 
machinery provided there would arise among men a constantly 
increasing disposition to avail thsmselvea of it, and that ulti- 
mately, as in the cane of the church, it won!d be found necessary 
to restrain rather than to stimulate snch disposition. Thia propMi- 
tion will probably at first view appear paradoxical to many; but 
we have only to call to mind tbi iiamenae wealth now and in the 
paat BO freely devoted to objects of benevolence, and to consider 
that in the life of a nation a few generations constitutes but a 
short period, to perceive tjie immense capabilities of the princi- 
ples of benevolence or love, or charity, (whichever we may call it,) 
and to conclude that the difficulty lies, not in the feasibility of the 
^L scheme, but in the doubt whether, in the present state of political 
^B organisation, such wealth could be wisely administered, or conld 
^M he made productive of more good than evil. To illustrate we 
^m need refer only to the immense wealth of the church in the times 
^m when it in effect performed the function which we would now 
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§ I.IO. Tlie rights of husband and wife originate 
in fontrju't, and in the right of each to dispose of 
liiirist'lf or litTself. To this extent, therefore, these 
rights arc derived from and rest upon the right of 
jxisonal Hherty. This principle, however, is not 
sullicirnt to account altogether for these rights; but 
in onlcr to do so we must have recourse to certain 
other j)rincii)los established in the positive morahty 
of the European race; such as the principle of mo- 
nogamy, that of permanency in the marital relation, 
and that which forbids marriage witliin certain de- 
grees of kindred. Tn the present state of ethical 
science, it is perhaps impossible to demonstrate the 
justice of tliese principles otherwise than by a resort 
to tlie principle of utility, and especially to that form 
of it to which we have referred as the argumeiitum 
ah inconvcnivnti In this way, the necessity of these 
principles maybe readily demonstrated, and the ar- 
gument hecomcs stronger w^ith the advance of science 
in its (lillerejit departments.^ At the same time, the 

to its iniiiionRe ciipacity for absorbing lands, which it was found 
ni'cossary to check in all countries by the mortmain acta. We 
may r<»fer also to the universities and public sc-hools and other 
charitable foundations of Kngland, to the old guilds or companies 
of London, (still passessod of imnienbe wealth, though the pur- 
l)oscs of their existence have long since ceased,) and to the modern 
charitable institutions so common in that and other countries. 
Indeed, without these illustrations it is sufficiently obvious that 
there is no limit to the wealth that may be acquired by any effi- 
cient corporati organization, endued with a permanent desire to 
accumulate; and that such an organization would bo realized in 
its highest perfection in a political organization such as the one 
suggested. 

^ As is illustrated, for instance, by the physiological principle 
thaf marriage between near relations is apt to produce diseased 
offspring. 
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necessity of resorting to the argument from utility, 
conclusive as it is, seems to weaken the strength of 
tlie moral convictions already existing; for the mass 
of men who have advanced so far as to seek for a 
reason for thier moral convictions are prone to con- 
clude, from their inability to perceive a more pro- 
found principle, that none such exists. It is perhaps 
better, therefore, until the progress of philosophy 
shall unfold to us the ultimata principle of right, to 
rest the argument upon the profound moral convic- 
tions of our race — the only one that baa ever proved 
itself susceptible of a progressive civilization. 

§ 151. The right of the parent in the child is di- 
rectly derived from the right of self-ownership of 
the parents; for the child is the offspring of their 
bodies, which are theirs, and therefore quoad the rest 
of the world he is theirs also, as much as the offspring 
of their cow or other animal: Grotius, b. 2, c. 5, § 1; 
Puffendorf, b. 6, c. 2, g 1. It is truethat their right 
in him is limited by his right in himself; but this, 
as we have seen, does not detract from the parent's 
right in the child, which consists exclusively in a re- 
lation between the parentand third persons. Indeed, 
the right of the child adds an additional sanctity to 
that of the parents; for his existence and education 
depend on their fo.stering care, which it is his right 
to receive, and with parents the moat sacred and val- 
ued of their rights to afibrd. 

. 152. With regard to the right of the child in 
his parent, it is no less apparently derived from his 
right of self -ownership; for, leaving out of view all 
question of duty or obligation from the parent to the 
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child, nature has so constituted men that in general 
they freely render to their children a protection and 
support which is essential to their welfare, and in 
part to their existence. To this extent, therefore, 
the parent is appropriated to and becomes the prop- 
erty of the child ; and any interference with this ap- 
propriation by third persons is a manifest violiation 
of his rightful liberty to enjoy the love and services 
of his parent. 
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OF illGHTS OF OBLIGATION, OB BIGHTS IN PERSONAM. 

§ 153. Obligations and the corresponding rights 
in personam arise either from delicts, or torts {ex 
delicto), from contracts {ex contractu), or from mere 
right (ex mero jure), without the intervention of 
delicts or contracts. 

§ 154, By a delict, or tort, is meant a violation 
of a right in rem; and such violation must necessa- 
rily consist in some interference with the object of 
the right. In the case of the right of self-ownership, 
the subject and the object of the right are one; and 
therefore any interference with the one is necessarily 
an interference with the other; but in the case of 
other rights in rem, tlie right can only be violated by 
an interference with the object of the right; for any 
other interference with the subject of the right 
would amount to a violation of the right of self- 
ownership. Thus, in the case of the right of prop- 
erty, a man may be prevented from exercising the 
right either by direct restraint imposed upon himself, 
or by the thing owned being taken from him; but 
in the former case, the wrong is a violation, not of 
the right of property, bat of the right of personal 
liberty. 

§ 155. Such interference with the object of the 
right may consist in a permanent removal of it from 
the possession or power of the subject of the right; 
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!i9, where one impri30u9 another, or takes away his 
property, or his wife or child; or it may bo a mere 
temporary interference. Where the object of a right 
in rem is taken away from the owner's power or pos- 
session, it is an obvious consequence, from the defi- 
nition of the right, tliat the object of tiie right 
should, if practicable, he restored. 

g 15G. It seems equally obvious that if from the 
destruction of tlie object, or otherwisa, it should 
become impracticable to restore it, compensation 
should be made; and also that, even should the 
object of the right be restored, the party injured 
should be compensated for the temporary depriva- 
tiou of its use, and for any other loss or dauiuf^o re- 
sulting from the injury. 

§ 157. In reality, however, the principle of com- 
pensation, though apparently self-evident, requires 
a somewhat abstruse argument to establish it, in 
making which, we will in the first place confine oui 
attention to the right of property, and afterwards 
consider the modifications the argument must re-' 
ceive in its application to other rights in rem. 

§ 158. All rights, as we have observed, are 
merely particular parts or instances of the general 
liberty or power which every man rightly has to 
pursue his own welfare or happiness. The violation 
of aright consists in depriving the owner of this lib- 
erty or power, and restitution in restoring it to him. 

§ 159. Applying these principles to the right of 
property, such right consists in the power to use the 
thing owned for the advancement of the welfare 
the owner. The capacity of the thing owned t6 
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H subserve this end constitutes its uliliiy, or value to 

H the owner; and such utility, or capacity for use, ia 

H in fact the object of the right — the thing owned being 

M altogether immaterial to the right, except as being 

the means or vehicle of this utiHty. Hence, where 

one takes the property of another, the injury, in its 

ultimate analysis, consists in depriving the owner 

of the utility of the thing owned, and restitution in 

restoring to him the utility of which he haa been 

deprived. 

§ 160. Different utilities, or the utilities of differ- 
ent things, are susceptible of being measured the one 
by the other: and the equivalent of every utility 
may be stated with more or less accuracy in terms 
of the others; for the right itself being in its essence 
merely the power of using the faculties in a certain 
way, different things which serve equally well as 
the means to this end may be said to be in this re- 
gard equivalent or identical; for by restoring to 
the owner a thing of equal utility to him as the 
thing lost, we restore to him the power of action, 
the loss of which constitutes the gist of the injury. 

§ 161. There are, however, important differences 
in things with respect to their capacity of being 
measured in utility by other things; and accord- 
ingly, with respect to this quality, things are divided 
into /uJi^'J^e and non-fmigible; the former, according 
ft to Thibaut, being "things of such a nature that it is, 
H generally speaking, wholly immaterial whether a 
H person has any one in particular, or some other like 
H it; things in which this is material [being] non-fun- 

m 
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gible:" Liiidley'a Introd. to Jur., sec. 1j>3; vide alsu* 

Austin's Jur. 807. 

§ 162. With regard to the former, the utility of 
one thing is precisely equivalent or equal to that of 
others of the same class; and in such case, the iden- 
tity of the tiling is altogether immaterial to the value 
of the right, and therefore its utility is the only ma- 
terial element to be considered; for evidently the 
power to use one thing and the power to use another 
of precisely the same kind and quality, and for all 
purposes of use precisely equivalent, is of equal 
value, and may be said in all material circumstances 
to be identical. Thus, where the thing taken is 
wheat, or corn, or money, it is evidently immaterial 
whether the identical thing taken is restored, or 
an equal quantity of another thing of the same kind 
and quality; for the owner in either case receives, 
and the wrong-doer restores, a precisely equivalent 
utility or value, and it is therefore immaterial to 
either which course is pursued. Still more clearly 
is this the case where the thing taken is money, for 
in such case it is not even necessary that coins of 
the same deuominations should be returned, but it 
is sufficient if the aggregate value ia returned ; for 
by receiving this, the injured party receives a utility 
or value precisely equivalent to what he would have 
received by the return of the identical coins taken 
from him. 

§ 163. On the other hand, in the case of non- 
fungible tilings, each thing has a utility peculiar to 
itaelf and not common to the class, and the substitu- 
tion of the one for the other would, in general, be to 
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H substitute a utility different both in kind and value. 
H It is true, indeed, that things generally have an ex- 
I change value, and that their relative exchange values 
f may be compared and measured, and one exchanged 
for the other; but the utility or value we are now 
discussing is the utility or value of the thing to the 
owner, which, in general, differs from the exchange 
value. Thus, where one's horse is taken from him, 
to give bim another horse, or to give him a cow, or 
a piece of land, of the same exchange value, would 
not, in general, be to restore him an equivalent util- 
ity ; for, not only might tiie thing given to him be 
less useful to iiirn than the thing lost, but if he had 
no need of it, he would have to incur trouble and 
perhaps loss in selling it, 

§ 164. These objections, however, do not to any 
considerable extent apply to money, the use of which 
is to serve as a standard of value and medium of 
exchange,' and which is a commodity by which the 
utility of the thing to the owner can in general be 
accurately measured, and which can be readily dis- 
posed of without trouble or loss. Hence it is gener- 
ally practicable by means of money to restore to the 
owner a utility of value equivalent to that of which 
he has been deprived. 

§ 105. Even iu this case, however, the restitution 
of utility is not always compJete; for often the thing 

' " Therefore it is neeessary that all things, of which there is 

interchange, should be in some manner commenanrable. And for 

thin purpose money came into use; and it is in some sense a me- 

I dium, for it measures everything:'' Arittotle, Eth.,h.5,c.5, fols. 

L 
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takiMi lias i\ utility or value to the owner based on 
snitiincnt, or taste, or some other peculiarity of his 
circumstances, which is not susceptible of precise 
incasurcincut.* This, however, constitutes no reason 
why tlic injured j)arty should not receive in restitu- 
tion tlic utility which it is practicable to return to 
liini; tor the ri^ht to recover the whole utility of 
which he has ))een deprived obviously includes the 
ri^ht to recover part of it; precisely as the right to 
riH'over a number of things includes the right to re- 
cov(T any of them, or the right to recover a whole 
thin^ the ri^ht to recover a' part of it. 

§ ]()(). Tlio same reasoning that leads us to the 
conchision that where a thing is taken from the 
owner, and can not be restored, he is entitled to 
compiMisation for its loss, also establishes the prop- 
osition that, oven where it is restored, he is entitled to 
compensation for the temporary deprivation of its 
use; for the owner has thus been deprived of a util- 
ity or value \vhich can not be otherwise restored to 
him. 

§ 1()7. It may sometimes happen that the tak- 
ing of a thing may cause to the owner a loss or 
damage other than the mere loss or value of the 
thing. Thus the taking of a man's horse might 
prevent him from keeping an engagement on which 
his fortune depended; or the taking of his seed 
grain might prevent him from planting his crop. 
In such cases, it is obvious that by the wrong he 

^ It is upon this principle that the specific performance of con- 
tracts is decreed in equity; and hence this relief is limited to cases 
where damages at law do not afford a complete remedy; 2 Story's 
Eq. Jur..§§717e^ seq. 
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has been deprived, not only of the utility or value 
of the thing taiien, but in addition, of other utility 
which he otherwise would have had; and it is clear 
that, to the extent the loss can be traced to the 
wrong, he should be compensated. 

§ 1G8. The conclusion we have reached with 
reference to the right of property, and the reason- 
ing upon which it is based, apply equally to the vi- 
olations of other rights in rem; the only difference 
being that with reference to the latter the ntility of 
which one is deprived is not in general susceptible 
of being so accurately measured as in theca.se of 
the right of property, or in other words, that the 
measure of damages is not so certain; and hence this 
measure mast to a large extent be left to some rule 
established by the State, or to the conscience or 
discretion of the jury or judge {arbilrio boni viri). 
Tims, where a, woman sues for the killing of her 
husband, while his mere pecuniary value to her can 
be calculated with considerable accuracy, his utility 
in other respects is not susceptible of accurate meas- ■ 
ureinent; and the only practicable measure of dam- 
ages is therefore the judgment of impartial men. 
So in other cases, outside of the mere loss of utihty, 
the wrong may ojcasion physical or mental pain 
which can be measured only in the same way. 

§ 169. We conclude, therefore, that in all cases 
of violations of right in rem the party injured is eu- 
titled to restitution of the object of the right, if it 
can be returned to him, together with compensation 
for its temporary loss or its deterioration; and that 
where it can not be returned to him, he is entitled to 
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(ninpnisation for its loss; or, as it mar be otherwise 
oxprcssed, that he has a right to restitution in kind 
lis fur as practicable, and otherwise in value or util- 
itv. 

§ 170. We come now to consider obligations ex 
VI mi met u^ or arising from contracts; and with ref- 
cniirc to tlicse, to inquire what it is that gives to 
tliciM thrir binding force; or in other words, what 
is the cause or reason of such obligations. 

§171. A contract is defined by Blackstone as 
**an agreement upon sufficient consideration to do 
or not to <lo a particular thing:'* 2 Bla. Com. *442; 
ami tills (h'tinition has since been generally received 
by \\\v profession in this country and England. 

§ 1 72. The definition is, however, objected to by 
Mr. Tarsoiis, on tlio ground that it assumes that the 
consideration is an essential part of a contract — 
wliieli lie denies is the case; and accordingly he de- 
fiiH\s a contniet merely as "an agreement between 
two or more parties for the doing or notdoing some 
|)artieular tiling:*' 1 Parsons on Contracts, *6. 

§ I7.'5. With regard to this point, it will be seen 
liereaft-er that Hlaekstone is clearly right; but his 
(h^liiiition is perhaps objectionable, as assuming a 
eontrovorUid i)roposition ; and it would be better, 
thi^refore, to define a contract as an agreement to act 
or forlu^ar — in other words, an executory agreement 
— which gives rise to an obligation, and a corre- 
H[)()nding right hi personam; or (as an executory 
agreement is nothing more nor less than a promise) 
a contract may be defined simply as an obligatory 
jrromiae. 
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H § 174. A different view as to the nature of oon- 

H tracts has, however, been taken hy Mr. Wharton in 
H his late work on contracts, who, following tho Ger- 
H manjurists, definesa contractas"aninterehangeby 
H agreement of legal rights:" 1 Wharton'a Law of 

■ Contracts, 1, and note; according to which a con- 
W tract includes not only obligatory promises or exec- 
utory contracts, but also grants or transfers of 
rights of ownership, which are called executed con- 
tracts. 

§ 175. An obvions objection to this deiinition ia, 
that it exclndes all contracts, whether executed or 
executory, which have no consideration ; wliich is 
clearly a mistake. For whatever may be the case 
witli reference to executory contracts, it ia clear that 
a consideration is not necessary to tho validity of a 
grant; for the right of property necessarily includes 
the right to dispose of it according to the will of 
the owner, who may therefore give it away as well 
as sell it. 

§ 176. This objection may, however, be obviated 
by defining a contract as ajurally binding agreement, 
or as an agreement resulting in the transfer of a 
right; and thus defined, the term will include both 
executed and executory eontraclB; and this agrees 
substantially with the definition of Kant, ascit^d by 
Mr. Wharton (Id., note), except that the latter seems 
to regard a contract rather as an agreement for the 
transfer of a right than as one by which a right is 
in fact transferred. 

■ § 177. Thus amended, the definition is correct, 
B and is perhaps preferable to the definition common- 
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\\ in «i\i''l in our law, l«oth as ^nihrBcing £ vidf-r 
^'•■iM i:ili/:iiioii of relat^l facts, and also. a« vii] I* 
|iu -I iiil\ >.li(i\vii, as Ix-in^ more in acc-ord iriih ihe 
iilliiii:ii<- jiiiJil\>is of rights and oL^igari'^ns.' 

t; 1/ h A<''*»nliijg to this view, an exetcux-ctTj con- 
luM'i i-. r«;';ir<l<'.l as a tran-fer of a ponicn of the 
|M»\\« r «.r iloiiiiiiioii which the obligror has orer hi* 
nw II jM r-«iii ; or iii other words, as a transfer of a 
ii^'lil HI tlir |M rsou of the obligor, precisely asanor- 
(liiiurv /.'.niiil i.s a tniusfer of a right in an external 
nlijccl ; iiii'l this in its ultimate analysis it reallv is. 
l'\ir, ill .-.pih' of our natural aversion to this view,all 
li^'lii^nl ol»li;.',iitiou consist in a limited dominiou 
it\i'\ iIh' oMi^'or, which differs in degree only, and 
not ill Ivihil. iVoin the dominion which a master has 
(iv«-i u hiavts for looking to the bottom of the mat- 
Irr, Ihti ol.li;;or is, to tlie extent of the obligation, 
IIk^ l»ro|»»iiv of Iho obligee — precisely as land sub- 
jitl (.» ill! tii.'^fnirnt is to tlie extent of the easement 
lilt' prMj.ii I y iA' him in whom the casement is vest- 
f.tl, itiiil lu'iMis a<'<'or(ling to a common and not im- 
|in»|u r UMM^M*, oMigutions are classed as a species of 
pr«»|M^r(y; as, for instance, by Blackstone, 2 Com. 
♦;;.s.s, + 1(10, (/ ^f7/., and by the (.'alifornia Civil Code, 
§ I I, hul)il. 1, .'>; though this is euphemistically ex- 
prrs.-^fd hy saying that tlie object of ownership is 
1 1 n^ ol»ligat ion instead of the obligor: Id., § 655; N. 
Y. (5. (5., 8 i(;o. 

§ 171). In oi)i)()sition to this view, it may be 

* Mr. AiiNtiii is, Jiowovor, of tho opinion that **the confusion 
of contrjK't and conveyance .... is one of the greatest ob- 
Btaclt'H in tho way of the student:'* Austin's Jur. 1006, 1001, 56. 
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urged that there is an esseatral difference between 
the power of a master over a slave and that of the 
obligee in a contract over the obligorj consisting in 
the fact that the latter power rests upon or is cre- 
ated by the consent or agreement of the obligor. If, 
however, mere agreement is a sufficient cause for an 
obligation, and for the corresponding power or right 
of the obligee over the obligor, it must also be suffi- 
cient to justify the relation of master and slave, 
where it is founded upon the contract or agreement 
of the latter; for if a man may by bis own agree- 
ment transfer to another a limited power over him- 
self, no reason can be assigned why he should not 
also be able to transfer an absolute dominion; 
which, however, it is universally admitted be can 
not do.' 

§ ISO. In this respect, therefore, the right of 
self-ownership differs essentially from the right of 
property in things; the latter of which, from its very 
nature, includes the absolute and unrestricted power 

' " It is said that slavery may hegia jure eirill, when one man 
sells himself to another. This, if only meant of contract to serve 
or work fnr another, is very just; but when appiied to Btrict 
slavery in the sense of the laws of old Rome or modern Barbary, 
is also impossible. Every sate implies a price, a quid j»-o quo. an 
equivalent given to the seller in lien of what he transfers to the 
buyer; but what equivalent can be given for life and liberty? — 
both of which in absolute slavery are held to be in the master's 
disposal. His property, also, (he very price he seemB to receive, 
devolves ipsofocfo to his miwter the instant he becomes his slave. 
In this Mwe, therefore, the buyer gives nothing, and the seller 
receives nothing; of wLit validity, then, cnn a eale be which de- 
stroys the very principle upon which all sales are founded? '' 1 
Blfl. Com. *424. 
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(»f «iIi(*iiation; while the former is in its nature in- 
coMsislciit with such a power. 

§ ISl. With reference to the former, as the 
])ow(^r of alienating one's personal libertj admitted- 
ly cxistH to some and yet not to an unlimited ex- 
UMit, it htH^oiiies necessary to inquire as to the limit 
nrtliiH power; and this question again resolves itself 
into an iiH]iiiry as to the nature of the cause of the 
ri^ht in thoobligoo, and of the obligation in the ob- 
ligor; or in other words, as to what is the reason 
tipon which they rest for their justification; for in 
jurisprudence, as in physics, the effect must always 
1»« precisely connnensurate with the cause; as is ex- 
pressed or implied in the maxims, Ge89(mte cauaa, ee$' 
Hui rffvviiiH^ and Uhi eadem ratio, ibi idemjxis. 

§ 182. According to an opinion which seems 
uiiiv(Tsally to prevail, the mere agreement or prom- 
is<^ of the obligor creates in him an obligation to per- 
form it;' and this if we use the term "obligation" 
in its loose sense, as synonymous with duty, may as 
a general proposition be taken as true. But it is 
not true that it is of itself a sufficient cause to create 
an obligation in the proper sense, or a right inper^ 
Honam. J<''or in many cases it is obvious that it 
would be iniquitous and unjust for the obligee to 
exact or to have the power of enforcing the prom- 
ise; and therefore, in such case, ex vi termini, he has 
no such right. Thus in the case of a gratuitous 
promise, while there may be, and probably is in 

' Thin opinion is embodied in the maxims of the Roman law. 
Pacta legem faciunt inter partes, and Pacta qtMelibet servanda 
sunt: hrfra, % 263, note. 
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every case, a duty upon the part of the promisor to 
pfirforiii his promise, there is no right in the proinisee 
to exact it, or obligation in tlie promisor to perform 
it. And accordingly, neither in our own nor in the 
civil law are such agreements enforced. It follows 
therefore, that the agreement by itself does not con- 
stitute the cause of the obligation. 

§ 183. It is, however, obvious that where the 
obligee gives or does something in consideration of 
the promise, an obligation arises in the obligor either 
to render the agreed equivalent or otherwise to make 
restitution ; and the obligee acquires a corresponding 
right to exact the performance of this obligation. 
For here the obligee is induced to suifcr detriment 
by the act of the obligor; and though he suffers this 
detriment with his own consent — and, as a general 
rule, one who consents is not injured [volaiti non Jit 
injuria)— yet this consent is upon the condition that 
the promise shall be performed, and if it is not per- 
formed, the case is precisely the same as where the ob- 
ligee is made to suffer detriment by force or by fraud. 
It will also generally happen that, in addition to the 
detriment thus suffered voluntarily by the obhgee, 
further detriment will also be suffered by him, 
either in consequence of the agreed detriment, or in 
consequence of his reliance upon the promise of the 
obligor; and for this involuntary or collateral detri- 
ment, which is equally caused by the obligor, he is 
equally obliged to make restitution. The case is, 
therefore, thus far precisely identical with that of 
delict,, the detriment caused to tlie obligee by the 
obligor being in either case a sufficient cause for the 
obligation to make restitution. 
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§ 184, The detriment suffered by the obligee, 
which ig coutemplated or agreed to by the parties, 
is called in our law the consideration, and in the 
civil law the cause, of the contract or obligation.' It 
would, however, be more correct to distinguish be- 
tween the consideration or the cause of the contract 
and the cause of the obligation ; and to say that the 
former consists of the agreed detriment only, and 
the latter of all the detriment suffered, whether 
agreed or collateral. 

§ 185. The cause of the obligation being there- 
fore the detriment caused to the obligee by the acts 
of the obligor, it follows that this constitutes also the 
limit to the extent of the obligation; and that the 
obligee has no right to exact more than to be restored 

' "Wotbingis more remarkable than the modification, in recent 
English and American c&ses, ot the doctrine of coijFiideration, 
For nearly a century it was held that a. coneideration mnat be 
either a benefit to the promisor or a detriment to the promisee. 
The conclusion, it waa true, was not very lucidly eiprefised; the 
consideration, it was said, must 'flow' from the promiflee, but 
no matter how the rule was stated, it is now settled. There mvtst 
be a detriment of Rome kind to the promisee; it may or may not 
be that the proniiaor is benefited by the bargain, bat detriment 
to the promisee there must be. Now, it is an interesting fact that 
this is the conclusion to nhich Schlossman comes after a, copioas 
and subtile discussion, not only of the Roman standards, but 
of the philosophy of modem jurisprudence Other illus- 
trations ot the way in which German authorities have recently 
heen invoked to sustain the conclnsione of Enghsh judges will 
hereafter be given in detail. It is enough now to say that even if 
our sole object be to reproduce English jurisprudence, no book on 
contracts can meet the present need, unless it at leiiBt gives us 
what is said by great German commentators, now recognized in 
England as authoritative in the jurisprudence common to Germany 
and England:" Wharton on Contracts, pref. pp. £, 6. 
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to the positiou he would have heen in but for the 
acts of the obligor; namely, hia promise and his 
failure to perform. This conclusion is apparently 
paradoxical, but the presumption is in favor of lib- 
ertyj and the burden of proof upon those who assert 
the existence of a more extensive right; and we 
know of no principle that can be adduced in favor 
of such a claim.' Indeed, the affirmative of the 
proposition follows from the principle stated in 
§§ 61-65, viz., that, subject to the exceptions there 
stated — of which this is not one — every man is en- 
titled to the highest degree of liberty compatible 

' Except, indeed, thut of general utility, which may alwaya be 
urged in favor of any opinion of which one happens to Iw con- 
vinced, and to which all that igsaid by Bent ham and Austin about 
conscienire, or the moral seiwe, may with more propriety be ap- 
plied; as, for instance: "One tellfl you that he has in liini^Tf 
Homething which baa been given blm to teach what ia good and 
what is evil, and this he calU either his conscience or mond senee. 
When looking at hie case, he decidea such a thing l{) he good, such 
another fj) be iMd. Why? Because my moral sense tellflmeBo; be- 
cause my conscience approves or disapproves itr" Bentham's 

Theory of Leg. 3, 1. "As for the moral sense conscience, 

they are merely convenient cloaiia for ignorance or sinister inter- 
eat; they mean either that I hatp the law to which I object, and 
can not tell why, or that I hate the law, and that the cause of my 
hatred I find it incnmmodioufl to avow. If I say openly, I hate 
the law, ergo it ia not binding and ought to be disobeyed, no one 
will listen to me; but by calling my hate my conscience, or my 
moral sense, 1 nrge the same argument in another and more 
plausible form — I seem to assign a reason for my dislike, when 
in truth I have only given it a sounding and specious niime:" 
Austin's Jur. 221. Substituting for " conscience " and "moral 
aenBe " th" t<?rma " perception of utility " and " Bens* of utility," 
the sentiment eipressed will become as just as it ia forcibly ex- 
pressed. For a full discussion of the theory of utility, see book 
S, Chap. 8, gg 575 ti »eq. 
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with an equal degree of liberty in others: from 
which it foHows that no one can have the right to 
(Mnitrol the hherty of another, except so far forth as 
may ho necessary to secure his own, and to this end 
it is not necessary that the obligee in a contract 
shouM have the power to interfere with the liberty 
of the ol)Hgor any further than to be restored to 
his original condition/ 

§ ls<). It also follows that, in the absence of 
fraud or imposition, the extent of the obligation is 
limited also by the agreement; or in other words, 
that ih(^ performance of the agreement extinguishes 
the ol)lipition, without regard to the comparative 
value of the consideration; for where one disposes 
of his i)r()[)erty or his services freely, and for an 
uiKh'Tstood consideration, the loss sustained by the 
ina(hMiuacy of the consideration to compensate him 
for th(^ detriment which he agrees to suffer, is the 
conseciuence of his own free act, for which the obli- 
gor is in no wise responsible. 

§ 1S7. It follows, from the principles stated in 
§ ISf), that where the consideration for a promise 
is ina(le([uato, and there is no collateral detriment, 
the promisee has no right to exact the specific per- 
formance of the promise, or to exact anj^hing more 
from the obligee for a breach than the restitution of 
the consideration, or its value. For inadequacy of 

^ Nothing is said expressly by Mr. Spencer in his Social Statics, 
upon this point; but it is to be inferred, from what is said in his 
thirteenth chapter, that he participated in the coinmonly received 
notion as to the obligation of contracts. It is, however, obviouR, 
as shown in the text, that this notion can not be deduced from his 
first principle, and indeed, that it is inconsistent with it. 
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consideration is, in fact, to the extent of tlie inade- 
quacy, no consideration; and upon the same prin- 
ciple that we aEBrni that a promise without a con- 
aideration is not jurally binding, we must also af- 
firm that no obligation rests upon the promisor to 
perform a promise for which the consideration is 
inadequate, or to do more than to compensate the 
promisee for the detriment which lie has suffered. 
Thus if one agrees to pay another a hundred dol- 
lars, either in money or in labor, or in goods not 
specifically determined, for a horse which is worth 
but five, there is obviously no consideration for the 
promise as to ninety-five out of the hundred dollars 
agreed to be paid; and the obligee therefore has no 
right to exact anything more than a return of the 
consideration, together with compensation for such 
collateral detriment as he may have suffered. 

§ 188. In applying this principle, however, 
there is always involved a question of fact with 
reference to the value of the consideration, or 
agreed detriment; and this question is always one 
of great difficulty. For it is not the exchange value 
of the consideration, hut its value or utility to the 
obligee, that is to be ascertained — a question oilen 
altogether indeterminate, and with reference to 
which, as a general rule, the obligee is himself 
obviously the most competent judge. Hence, as a 
practical rule, it is reasonable to assume, unless the 
contrary clearly appears, that the value of the con- 
sideration to the obligee is as agreed upon by him. 

g 189. We therefore conclude that the detriment 
caused to the obligee by the acts of the obligor, viz., 
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tlir promise and the breach, is at once the cause 
and the measure of the obligatiou of the obligor, 
ami oftlic (MUTesponding right of the obligee; but; 
that, ill <l('t(*rmiiiing this detriment, the agreement 
itself must, unless the contrary appears, be taken as 
its measure. 

§ liM). The rules of the law as to the measure 
of (lama<j;('S in cases of contract, though not alto- 
mther consistent with the principles of right here 
laid down, yet obviously rest upon them. For, 
thou^di it is held as a general rule "that the con- 
tract itself furnishes the measure of damages" 
(Sed^^wick's Meas. of Dam. *200), yet the proposi- 
tion is not to bo taken as universally true; but is 
subject to numerous exceptions, which qualify the 
rul(^ in such a way that the general result is sub- 
stantially as stated in the preceding section, with 
the; exception that, owing to the erroneous notions 
which i)revail as to the cause of the obligation, the 
])resumi)ti()n in favor of the fairness of the contract 
is pt^rhaps too strongly insisted upon. A brief ex- 
amination of the rule, in connection with the ex- 
ceptions referred to, will make this apparent. 

§ 11)1. 1. To assert that the agreement is abso- 
lutely the measure of compensation for the breach 
of a contract is in effect to assert that it is the cause, 
and of itsc^lf a sufficient cause, for the obligation. 
Hence it would follow that all agreements, whether 
with or without consideration, would create obli- 
gations in the obligors to perform them, and cor- 
responding rights in the obligees to exact their 
performance. But it is admitted, as we have 
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already observed, that where there is no consider- 
ation, there is no obligation or right; and accord- 
ingly, neither in our own nor in any other system 
of law are such agreements enforced. 

2. It would also follow, if the agreement is to be 
taken absolutely as the measure of damages, that 
the obligee would in all cases have the right to ex- 
act, not only the value of the agreed equivalent for 
the detriment suffered by him, but the agreed 
equivalent itself; or in other words, he would have 
a right, not merely to compensation for the failure 
of the obligor to perform hia promise, but to the 
specific performance of the promise itself; for if the 
agreement is to control, the obligee is entitled to 
what was agreed upon, and can not justly be put 
off by the substitution of another thing to which he 
has not agreed. But neither in our own nor in 
any sj'steni of law is such a right recognized; but, 
with certain well-defined exceptions, compensation 
only is given : Sedgwick's Meaa. of Dam. 10. 

3. Even in the exceptional cases, where specific 
performance is as a general rule allowed, it is re- 
fused if the consideration is inadequate: N.Y. C. C, 
g 1894, and cases cited, 

4. Upon the same principle, in the case of prom- 
ises to pay money or goods, the obligee would in all 
cases be entitled to recover the full amount agreed 
to be paid; and this is no doubt the general rule. 
There are, however, numerous exceptions, to some 
of which we will refer. Thus it has always been a 
rule of equity, and is now equally the role at law, 
that an agreement to pay a. penalty for uou-pcr- 
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Inrmniicc of a promise can not be enforeeJ: iind ihe 
v\\\r n|>|>li<'s 1() all cases of alternative promises to 
I my iiioiM'V in case of non-performance, where it 
ilnrs iicl Mppcjir that til c amount agrceJ to be paid is 
n hnmi fi'h estimate of the actual damage 5ustaiiie*i: 
S(c|M\vi<k's Mean, of Dam. 497 ei seq. In other casts. 
Ill MO. the courts rofiise to enforce agreements which 
HIT mMiiifrslly unequal; as, for instance, in such 
cMsrs as Thornhorow -y.Whitacre, 2 Ld. Raym. 1164, 
\vlicr<» ono for valuable consideration agreed to de- 
\'\\rv Iwo grains of rye-corn on Monday next, and 
four /Mains on the next Monday, and doubling on 
rnrli MiMnlay for a year; or as in James v. Morgan, 
I I <rv. IN, n|)|>r()Vod by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
in Marl of (lu^siorfield v, Jansen, 1 Wils. 28t)-295, 
whrro on(^ a^rtHxl to pay for a horse a barley-corn 
for llio first nail in the shoes of the horse, two for 
lh(» MtM'ond, four for the third, and so on for twenty- 
four nails; or as in the case of usurious contracts, 
an<l nutniM'ous other similar cases in which the 
<'ourls rrfuso to enforce the agreement in its en- 
liroly, and ^ivo ('()nij)onsation only. 

From all of which, it clearly appears that the rule 
of law which makes the agreement the measure of 
(la!na^(^s in cases of contracts rests merely upon the 
|)r(^siunption — which is indeed perhaps carried too 
far — thai. i\n^ parties themselves are the most com- 
]K^t(Mit and safest judges of value; and not, as is 
(M)nnnonly assumed, upon the principle that the 
a^rocMuont itself is the cause, and consequently the 
measure of the obligation. 

§ 192. The remaining class of obligations to be 
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considered are tliose arising from mere right {ex 
merojure), amongst wliich maybe instanced the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The parent is.under obligation to support his 
minor child, and the child has a corresponding 
right to exact such support. 

2. Where property comes into the hands of any 
one without the consent of the owner — as, for in- 
stance, where lost property is found, or property de- 
Hvered by mistake — the person receiving the prop- 
erty is under obligation to restore it. In such case, 
if on demaud he refuses to restore it, an obligation 
ex delicto arises, but antecedently to such demand 
and refusal, an obligation ex •merojure exists. 

3. Upon the same principle, where one receives 
money which justly belongs to or should have been 
paid to another, as, for instance, where money is 
paid by mistake to one which ought to have been 
paid to another, an obligation arises in favor of the 
latter ; which in the absence of an express agree- 
ment to pay, is an obligation ex nicr.oJuTe.^ 

4. Where one without the knowledge or consent 

' " Wlicn a defendant receives money which belongs to plaintiff, 
or which in equity and justice he should not retain, and which ought 
to be paid to plaintiff, OMumpsit or debt lies against him for the 
amount of it, aa for bo much money had and received to plaintiff's 
uae; " 2 S.mndera' PL & Ev. *f,70. " Thia land of equitable ac- 
tion to recover back money which ought not in justice to be liept 
is very beneficial I and therefore much, encouraged. It lies onlyfor 
money which, ej^ce^uo ef £ano, the defendantoughtto refund. . . . 
In one word, the gist of thia kind of action is, that the defendant, 
under the circumstances of the case, is obliged, by the ties of nat- 
ural justice and equity, to refund the money:" Mansfield in Moees 
V. McFerlan, 2 Burr. 1012. 
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of tlio owner takes charge of his property, he is 
under obligation to use due diligence in its care 
and preservation, and to render a just account of 
profits received. 

f). In the same case, where labor is performed or 
expense incurred, which is necessary to preserve 
the i)roperty — as, for instance, in the case of lost 
prcjpcrty on land (2 Kent's Com. *356), or derelict 
or captured ships at sea (3 Id. *245) — an obligation 
arises in the owner to make compensation to those 
performing the labor or incurring the expense. 

§ 193. In the above, and in all cases of obliga- 
tions of the class under consideration, the cause of 
the obligation is a detriment suffered by the obligee 
or impending over him, for which the obligor is 
responsible; and they may all be brought under the 
one general formula which is equally applicable to 
cases of delict and contract; viz., that every man is 
under obligation to make restitution for detriment 
suffered by another for which he is the responsible 
cause ; and is equally under obligation to prevent 
the happening of such detriment. Two elements 
must therefore concur in this, as in the case of de- 
lict and that of contract; namely, detriment, actual 
or impending, to the obligee, and responsibility for 
such detriment in the obligor. 

§ 194. Thus, in the case of a parent and child, 
it is evident that the child must suffer a detriment 
by the failure of the parent to provide it with the 
necessary means of life; and that such detriment, 
if it happens, will be the effect of the parent's vol- 
untary act in bringing him into the world, conjoined 
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with hia failure to supply hiui with the necessaries 
of hfe. The case is therefore the same in principle 
as where one man imprisons or wounds another, 
or otherwise puts him in a situation that he must 
suffer unless assisted. So where one hEis the money 
or other property of anotlier, it is obvious that the 
latter suffers a detriment so long as he is deprived 
of it, which is caused by the former; and it is equal- 
ly clear that where one tates charge of the property 
of another without his consent, ho is responsible 
for any damage that may happen to the property, 
or for any loss of profits caused by his negligence or 
fault. 

§ 195, The case of the obligation of the owner 
of property to compensate another — as, for instance, 
the finder of lost property, or the salvors of- a dere- 
lict or captured ship — for labor performed or ex- 
penses incurred in the preservation of property, 
though apparently clear, is somewhat more difficult 
to explain.' Here tha detriment suffered by the ob- 
ligee is sufficiently obvious, but the responsibility of 
the obligor is not so clear, for there is neither fault 
nor consent upon his part. The obligation, indeed, 
obviously rests upon the implied or presumed con- 
sent of the owner; for if the obligee had interfered 
not only without his consent but against his will, 
]io liability would have arisen. But implied con- 
sent is not consent at all ; uor is actual consent pos- 
sible in such a case. Some other principle must 
therefore be sought, in order to explain the cause 

' Obligntiona of this class are designated in tlie RomaTi law by the 
term debonorumgestione: Inat.,b. S, c. 38, g I; Aimtin's Jur. 944. 
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of the ()l)ligation; and such a principle may per- 
liapH 1)0 found in the maxim of the Roman jurists, 
tliat it is just that no one should profit by the detri- 
uumi of another, justifiably or innocently incurred. 
Xam hoc natum X(putme8t, nemiiiem cum alterhis detri- 
mnifo furl locnpldloem: Dig. 12, 6, 14. In this case 
tlici int(M'fcrcnce is not only innocent and justifiable, 
l)ut seems to l)e imperatively demanded by the prin- 
cii)l(js of morality; nor could there be any possible 
motive in tlie owner to refuse an assent which, had 
it l)een possible, it is certain he would have given, 
ex('e})t the desire to avail himself of the detriment 
of an innocent person without compensation. 

NoTK. — In this book we are concerned only with the principles of 
jus(i(t»», and with showing that their observance is an essential 
(M)n(lition" of civilization. {Supra § 12, n., a(?^«.) It is important 
li()\v(?v(T, to obfiorve (in order to show the relation of jurispru- 
(l(Micn to Hocial science in general), that justice is not of itself a suf- 
fici(;nt principle of social organization, but that it must be sup- 
l)l(Mnonled by bonevok'nco, or love in its various forms; love of 
family, of fri(nids, of neighbors and of mankind. 

I'lio broad and essential distinction between justice and benev- 
oI(uice is that the one is free, the other compulsory. {Supra^ § 11 
and note.) Hence all socialistic schemes are to be 'condemned as 
violating justice, not only because they generally agree in pro- 
posing the confiscation of property, but, chiefly because the de- 
Htruction of personal liberty is one of their essential characteris- 
tics. Such schemes derive their whole plausibility from the ad- 
mitted (ivils of the existing state of society; which are assumed to 
be the offspring of free competition, or, as it is called, individ- 
ualism, and hence, the principle of liberty, which implies free 
c omiH^tition, is condemned. But this assumption is not admissi- 
ble. The principle of liberty has never yet been consist^jntly ap- 
pli(?d, and hence, existing evils can not be charged to it, but most 
probably are in the main the result of its violation; or, in other 
words, are due to the failure of society to realize perfect justice, 
which is but another name for the protection of liberty. (Supra, 
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§3 31 el stq.} Among the most potent causes of the inequality 
oE liuuian caniiitiooa, may probably be unuinerated the original 
unequal di'^tinction of land, or its apf^opriationhy the tew at 
the expanse of the many; the njiNCOaceptions hitherto universally 
prevailing an to the ohligationa of contract (aupra, §§ 170 et 
seq.), and the aystem of enforced credit and usur; based upon it, 
the prott'otive Hyateia and othpr abuses, whether ignorant or in- 
tentional, of the taxing power, monopolies, including; (what are 
generally considered unobjectionable) patent and copy rights, and 
the indiacriminate creation of corporations; to which is to be 
added the inefficient organization and administration of govern- 
ment. That these (with the esception of the last) have been 
potent factors in the production of wealth, is not to be denied; 
but that they have been eq\ially potent causes of its unequal dis- 
tribution is perhaps aUo true; and it ii at least doubtful whether 
on the whole, the masses have profited by the result. 

At all events, it can not be assumed that the principle of lib- 
erty and the resulting principle of free competition, are to be 
held responsible for existing evils, until they have had a free op- 
eration; which can only be when the principle that no main's lib- 
erty can be rightfully restrained «xcept so far as necessary to 
maintain the equal, or at least the just, liberty of others is recog- 
niwd and consistently applied. (S»p>"a, §§ 21 el aeq.) Then 
perhaps it will be found that nothing more will be needed for 
the highest perfection of society tban the free and tipontoneous 
operation of the principle of benevolence — a principle ae real, if 
not as strong in human natures aa self-interest. This principle 
did not fail to manifest itself in the conflict of mere force which 
preceded the settled state of modern Europe, and still manifests 
itself in the scarcely less fierce struggle of mingled intelligence, 
cunning and fruud, in the pursuit of wealth, that characterizes 
OUT modem era. Nor are we to judge of the force of (his prin- 
ciple from its present or its past mauifestation. Benevolence 
withers amid conflicts, whether of force or fraud, and hence 
flourishes only in proportion aa justice reigns. For the end of 
justice ii tofiuppress, and its perfect realization would altogether 
suppress conflict and war among men, for that realization would 
consist in no man's interfering with the just freedom of others, and 

this way only iBconflict tobe avoided. Hence we may hope that, 
a settled political organ iitation, and a more perfect admin- 
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i><tration of jmticc, lenevoleiice, or lore will play a lazier, and 
mora ^w.'ncfioiont part in human affairs than has hitfaezto been an- 
ticiiKit(*<1. Much also may be anticipated from what vaaj be 
called tho or^iiux^ition of benerolence to which we have referred 
(Sitj^ra § 14, Sn.)y and still more perhaps from an increased ca- 
piicity f(jr voluntary co-operation, which may reasonably be 
hoiH'd for. 

Hcnco it follows that jnrispmdence is the most inviting of 
all iieklH for the labors of those who seek the R^ood of man: 
kind; and that it stands before all other branches of politicai 
science in importance and dig^nity. How great, therefore, the 
misfortune that at least in this country and England, it has been 
so entirely left either to professional lawyers, who in general re- 
gard their ])rofe8sion as a trade, or to theorists, who have en- 
tirely mi^nderstood its nature, and who have devoted tbeir 
labors to the establishment of a slavish and immoral theory, which 
is entirely destructive of its most fundamental principles. (See 
Preface and infra, §§ 427 et seq.) 
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BOOK II. 

OF THE ELEMENTS OF THE LAW. 



CHAPTER I. 

ANALYTICAL OUTLINB OF THE LAW, 

§ 196. We propose in this book to treat of the 
nature and general principles of the law. This 
term, properly speaking, denotes the law of the par- 
ticular state or country of which the speaker hap- 
pens to be a citizen; but in America, although the 
several states are, with reference to each other, and, 
with certain well-defined exceptions, also with ref- 
erence to the federal government, sovereign or in- 
dependent political communities, each with its own 
law, yet substantially the same system of law is ad- 
ministered in the tribunals, with one exception, of 
all the states and of the United States ; and it is this 
system that in America we generally have in view 
when we speak of the law. Accordingly, it will be 
understood that the law of which we propose to 
treat is the eonunon law of Eugland as adminis- 
tered by the courts of this country. 

§ 197. With reference to this, the first step of our 
investigation will be to inquire as to its nature, or 
rather, as all systems of positive law are in essen- 
tial nature the same, to inquire as to the nature of 
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|iM;iiivr. or, as HIackstone calls it, niunicip.i.1, law 
III L'jMH'r.'il.' 

;i l!»s. Tlic definitions of the law given in our 
Ih.mK i, llinn;'li varying widely in terms, inav all in 
rllrrl Im» rcdnci'd to llircc. 

TIh* lirsl in suhstance defines the law as being a 
Minr«» rxpiM'ssion of the will of the state, or in other 
\\Mn|q. M^ consisting altogether of laws (leges) or 
^i}ihil(^s.' Tn lliis cilbct is the definition of Black- 
'^l»MH\ MM rni(Mnl(Ml by Christian, viz., that the "law 
i^ M rnlc» <»r civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 

' '• Mimit'iniil or civil law, thatifl, the rule by which particular 
ili-lriil'i. miniminilii'H, or niifcions are governed, being thus de- 
fiiK"! \s\ .In'-liiii;m, ' ./f/.v civile est quod quisque sibi populus can" 
■fifuif:'" I HIm. Com. H\. It Ih to be obeerved that, incoiv' 
|.»inilin«r nnniiiM|nl hiw with i\\o jus civile of the Roman lawyer!', 
ni;n K«j|iMn> f\\\U inlo a. vory ojfrogious error; for, according t;« 
lln'ir vi«'\v« :iM will IxMiioro fully explained in the sequel — ^thjj 
MninitipMl Imw. nr law of tlio Hlate, was made up of theyti* cirihi 
Muij \\\o jtts tjrtifiuni : i\\\d iho former constituted but a compara- 
li\<'l\ iMi'«Mj'^iil»MMltlo piirt of it: Soo i;?/rff, §§ 263 ^^ seq. That 
M itlnn<l«M- i^o (tin iou"* nIiouM have escaped the attention of his 
MMin'Moii^ mnii»(M(orM »lot»H not sj^oak well for the proficiency of 
iMijrli^li i«ml \jotMirjni iMwyors in the civil law. For an interest- 
inif «li«Mr.-ji.>t« of IIiIm (loliiiilioii, soo dialogue between Alcibiades 
mill r«Miil(»y. NiMiophon's Moniorabilia, b. 1, c. 2, §§ 40-46. 

^ A<'<'«>nlinjr |(» H.»rM«» Tooko and later writers, this is the origi- 
mmI inui pi«»i»(>r mpmso of \\\o torni: Soo Diversions of Purley, and 
I \\\\\. {\u\\. ^l\\). ii()|(» 1. Then' sooms, however, no ground for 
jlii^ opinion: f.ir lli(» ori^njial moaning of the term seems to be 
MiiM-oly sonjolliin^ Uxod or ostablishod: See Skeat's Etyni. Diet. 
Arconlinyfly (ho lorni is appHod with equal propriety to physical 
iin<l (Mislom.iry laws as to laws ostablislied by a human superior. 
huloiMl. laws of Iho lattor olass are probably of a later date than 
\\\o lorni iisolf. liookor, t)i(*roforo, was not wrong in regarding 
this as thf» truo sonso of the torm " law; " ** whose seat," he says, 
" is the hosoni of (}od, whose voice is the harmony of the universe;" 
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f power in a state:" 1 Bla. Com. *44; and ijlso the 
definition of Austin, that a law is a command of the 
sovereign, and that the law is an aggregate of anch 
commands ; 1 Austin's Jnr. 91 ; and tJiat of the code 
of the XewYork code commissioners, which defines 
the law as "a rule of property and of conduct pre- 
scribed by the sovereign power of the state : " N. Y. 
C. C, g 2. These definitions are all in efl'ect the 
same, and though embodying a conception of the 
law now almost universally prevailing in this coun- 
try and England, are obviously incorrect; for 
not only are there many laws or statutes which 
form no part of the law, but those which do consti- 
tute in fact but a small and comparatively inconsid- 
erable part of it,' 

§ 199. The second definition defines the law as 
consisting of the general customs 'of the realm or 
state: 1 Bla. Com. 63. This definition is of earlier 
date than the former, and rests upon higher author- 
ity; but, though more nearly correct, can not be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. For it is obvious on the oue 
hand that the law is not made up altogether of cus- 
toms, and on the other that there are innumerable 
customs with which the law lias no concern. 

§ 200. The third definition regards the law (or 
rather that part of it which is sometimes called sub- 

and which he thus defines; "That which Joth asjign to each thing 
the kind, thut which doth moderate the force and power, that 
which doth appoint the force and manner o£ working', tha eanie 
we term a law;" Eel. Pol. Thia agrees with the definition of 

^M duysippus: Lex est oifinium divinnrum i& laimaniiTv.m remm 

^h r«<7JHa.' Pandects, Pothier'B ed., 1, 3, %. 

^H ' ''Private law does not spring' wholly, or chiefly from the will 

^^froC the miet: " Bli«B on Sovereignty, 12. 
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slaiitivtj law) &3 identical with justice. This is im- 
[iliod iu our common speech; as, for example, when 
we speak of "courts of justice," or of "the adminiB- 
trutioii of justice;" and is expressly asserted by the 
highest authorities. Thus Bracton, following the 
Roman lawyers, defines jurisprudence, or the knowl- 
edge of the law, as "the science of the just and the 
unjust," and the law as "the art of the good and 
equitable" {ars boni et lequi): Vide infra, § 419,1; 
and Coke says (which la in effect the same thing) 
that "the common law itself is nothing else but 
reasoTi; " Vide infra, g 419, 4; and indeed the books 
are full of expressions by eminent jurists which in 
effect assert the same proposition. This definition, 
however, to suy the least, is obviously inaccurate; for 
the law is undoubtedly made up in part of laws and 
customs; the former of which are purely arbitrary, 
and tlie latter to a large extent accidental, and both 
of them often unreasonable and absurd. 

§ 201. The common fault of all these definitions 
is, that they each regard only a part of the law and 
ignore the remainder. For the law is in fact made 
up of laws or statutes, customs and principles of 
jiatura! reason, and no definition which ignores 
either of these elements, or which fails to express 
the manner in which they are related to the law 
aud to each other can be accepted as satisfactory, 

§ 201([. A definition or supposed definition has 
however been suggested, which is free from any of the 
objections stated. According to this "a law is a 
eral rule of external conduct enforced by a soverei] 
power, and the law merely an aggregate of law|Ji 
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(Hollami's Jur. 12, 34.) It is obvious, however, that 
this definition is based upon a merely accidental 
quality of the subject defined; for whatevsr may be 
the nature of "the law, it can not be assumed that it 
will always be enforced; but on the contrary it is 
certain that its operation will often be defeated by 
the ignorance or corruption of judges or juries, and 
by the uncertainty of evidence.' Except in this re- 
spect, however, the definition is equally consistent 
with all the definitions given, and indeed with any 
definition that can be devised. Hence it furnishes a 
common ground upon which the advocates of all 
theories of jurisprudence may stand at least equally 
well and may be conveniently used as giving a 
rough and approximately correct description of the 
law. 

Let it be assumed, therefore, for the purpose of 
defining the scope of our inquiries, that the law, 
whose nature we are seeking to ascertain, is the law 

' Accordingly Mr. Pollock very properly aroenda the deEnition 
of Mr. Holland by substituting for the word " enforced " "pur- 
porting to be enforced; " for, as he properly obHervea, " not etery 
sovereign can malie snre of enforcii^ bis own commands." In- 
deed he might have said, "not any."" (Essays on Jur. and Mor- 
aU, 9.) 

According to Mr. Holland's definition, a right is defined oa " a 
capacity residing iu one man to control, with thp siwent or asfiist- 
ance of the itat«, tlie actions of others"; and he says, "that 
which gives validity to a right is in every ca*e, the force which ia 
lent to it by the state." (Jur. 62.) It is obvious, however, that 
the question of the existence of a right does not depend upon the 
tact that it can, or con not, be enforced in any particular case; hat 
upon thegenerSil principles of the la,w, whether these be of natnral 
origin, or of legislative imposition. His definition of right ia 
therefore a» defective as that of the law. (.Infra, §214.) 
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which the courts enforce, or which at least they are 
supposed to eu force.' 

§ 2015. This description of the law, however, 
gives us no information as to the essential nature 
of the rules of conduct whiuh are thus enforced, and 
which, according to it, constitute the law. Jt re- 
mains therefore to investigate the nature of i 
rules or principles— a problem purely historical and I 
which can only be solved by an examination of the I 
actually existing law." 

g 201c. It is, however, first to be observed that the J 
law is not abomogeneous whole, but consists of several 1 
different parts or branches, which differ essentially J 
in their nature. To nnderstand the nature of the I 
law, we must therefore first understand the natureJ 
of its several parts. Our first step, therefore, will beJ 
to examine and analyze the law as it is actually ad- 1 
ministered by the courts. 

§ 202. If we observe the course of business in the. ] 
courts of justice, we will find that they are exelu- | 
sively occupied either in determining controversies 
between individuals with reference to their recipro- J 
cal claims and demands upon each other, or in do- I 

'This ia in effect the definition of Hale cited in note to §213, 
ntid of Ton Ihering, wbo defines the lawns "embraciitgall tha 
principlea of law, (recht) enforced by the etate" (Struiifgle f(w 
I&w, 5); and also of Bliss, who definesi it as " the ag^^egate of 
the rules recognized or prescribed by the auprenie power of the 
shit«. . . . regulating the property and person^ relatioiu of 
uien." (Sovereignty, 52.) In faet, however, these are not defim- 
tiona at all. but merely afatements of the subject to ba defined, 

"In making this investigation, we will, for obviona 
generally have in view our own law; but what 
Gay will be equally applicable to all Hyatema. 
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termining accusations of crime, which in cflVct are 
controversies between individuals and the slate. 

§ 203. The power to liear and deterniine such 
controversies is called juHsdictio)i: Vide 8U])ray § o; 
and is either civil or criminal ; the former consisting 
in jurisdiction over civil cases, or controversies be- 
tween individuals, and the latter in jurisdiction 
over criminal cases, or accusations of crime. 

§ 204. An obvious division of the law, therefore, 
is into the civil and the criminal law — the former 
being the branch of the law which governs the ex- 
ercise of civil, and the latter that which governs the 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction.* 

§ 205. The criminal law in this country consists 
almost wholly of statutory enactments, which are 
simple in their nature and readily understood; and 
a sufficient knowledge of it for purposes of the gen- 
eral practitioner can, therefore, readily be acquired 
by the perusal of the criminal code of his particular 
state, and perhaps also of some good text-book on 
the subject. It differs so essentially from the civil 
law in its nature, that it will only produce confusion 
to consider them together ; and we will therefore, 
for the present, dismiss it from consideration, add- 
ing only that the civil law is the branch of the law 
with which lawyers in general are principally, and 
indeed almost exclusively, concerned. 

^ The criminal law differs so essentially in its nature from pri- 
vate right, that it would seem impossible to confound them. Yet 
this has Tbeen effected by Bentham and Austin, who seem indeed 
to have formed their conception of the whole law from this branch 
of it only; both of them defining obligation as consisting in the 
fear of punishment: Infra^ 8§ 550 et seq., 566. 
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§ 200. Tlie civil law is that branch of the law 
by wliicli tlie determination of civil cases is provided 
for and governed; and it consists of the law of civil 
procedure and the law of private right {jvs privcUum). 

§ 207. The former will first be briefly explained. 
To every civil controversy there are two parties, viz., 
tlie pUiintifr and the defendant (actor and reus). 
Tlie former is he who demands relief from the court 
against another; the latter, he against whom the relief 
is demanded. The proceeding by which the demand 
is made by the plaintiff and resisted by the defend- 
ant is called a suit {litis\ and also an action {actio). 
The latter term, however, has a more appropriate 
signification, in which we will be compelled habit- 
ually to use it, and we will therefore, in the present 
connection, use the former exclusively. 

§ 208. In general, the determination of a suit in- 
volves two classes of questions, which are distin- 
guished as questions of law and questions of fact. The 
latter depend for their determination upon the evi- 
dence; the former, upon general rules and princi- 
ples which in the aggregate constitute the law. 

§ 209. Questions of law are again of two kinds, 
viz., those which relate to jurisdiction or other points 
of procedure; and those which relate to the merits 
of the controversy, or, as they are called, questions 
of right. The determination of questions of fact is 
part of the procedure in a case, and the subject of 
evidence therefore belongs to the law of civil pro- 
cedure; the whole object of which is to elicit and 
present to a competent tribunal the question of right 
involved in the case. 
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§ 210. The law of civil procedure may therefore 
be described as that branch of the law which pro- 
vides for the creation of a jurisdiction, and which 
regulates the mode of procedure to be followed by 
the parties and the court in the conduct of the case 
(including the determination of all questions of fact), 
in order toehcitlhequestionsof riglit involved; and 
which also regulates the subsequent proceedings nec- 
essary to carry the judgmeat of the court into effect, 

§ 211. The subjects embraced in it may be 
enumerated with sufficient accuracy as follows, viz. : 
jurisdiction, pleading (which consists of the statement 
of the demand and the defense by the plaintiff and 
defendant respectively'), evidence, and practice — the 
last including all that is not embraced in the other 
subjects named. 

I 212. In England, andinmany of the states, the 
law of civil procedure is reduced to statutory form, 
and a competent knowledge of it can be obtained 
only by the study of the code of civil procedure 
of the state in which the student proposes to prac- 
tice. It presents no great difficulty in its acquisi- 
tion, and will therefore, at this time, require no 
further remark. 

( 213. The law of private right may be described 
as consisting of the aggregate of the rules and prin- 
ciples, whether statutorj', customary, or of natural 
reason, by which tlio courts are, or are supposed to 
be, governed in determining the questions of right 
involved in civil cases or controversies." This de- 

' This is in effect the definition ol Hale; aooording to which, 
tbe common law of Engknd is the eommon rule for adminiatei- 
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scription, liowever, though it serves to direct and de- 
fine the object and scope of our investigations, gives 
us no information as to the essential nature of the 
rules and principles which constitute the law of pri- 
vate ri<;lit. We must therefore seek further for 
a definition, and in doing this, we can not do better 
than to pursue still the method originally marked 
out, namely, to observe and analyze the actual course 
of business in the courts. 

§ 214. In every civil suit the immediate question 
to be determined by the court is whether the force 
of the government shall be used in behalf of the 
plaintiir to compel some act or forbearance on the 
part of the defendant. This power of coercing 
another by means of the force of the state is called 
an action;^ and the immediate question in such con- 
troversies is, therefore, to determine whether the 
plaintiff has an action against the defendant, or oth- 
erwise. An action, however, does not imply the 

ingf justice within this kingdom, and asserts the royal preroga- 
tives, and likewise the rights and liberties of the subject; it is 
generally that law by which the determinations in the king's 
ordinary courts are guided : " Jacob's Law Diet, tit. Common 
Law. 

^ " An action is nothing more than the legal demand of one's 
right: " Co. Lit. 285 a. Bracton, following Justinian's Institutes, 
thus defines it: Actio nihil aliud est qttamjus persequendi in jit- 
dicio quod aJicui dehifur; which may berendexed, " An action is 
nothing else than the legal power of prosecuting in a judicial pro- 
ceeding what is due to any one." 

The Latin jus has a somewhat wider signification than ihe Eng- 
lish term ** right," and is used with propriety to denote actions 
as well as rights: Infra, §231. On account of this ambiguity, 
the definition of Heineccius (cited Austin's Jur. 792) seems to be 
preferable : Actio non estjus, sed medium jus persequetidi. 
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actual power of coercion; nor does such actual power 
necessarily constitute an action. Tlius, should A 
have the property of B, which he refuses to return, 
or should he owe money to B, which he refuses to 
pay, in either case B would have an action against 
A, even though in attempting to enforce it he should 
he defeated by perjury or defect of evidence, or by 
the ignorance or corruption of the judge. And this 
is true, whatever theory we adopt as to the nature 
of the law; for even if we should assume that the 
law is composed altogether of laws or statutory 
enactments, enumerating all possible injuries, and 
prescribing the corresponding actions, yet the most 
absolute power could not always render the remedy 
effectual. 

"Whether au action exiata, therefore, ia to be deter- 
mined in every case, not by the result of the partic- 
ular suit, but by general principles applicable to all 
similar cases. 

§ 215. Of these principles the fundamental one 
isj that wherever there is a right, there shall be au 
action; or, as it is expressed in a maxim common 
to our own and the Roman law, Ubijvsibiranedmm 
(where there is a right, there shall be a remedy). 
And the converse of this proposition is also true, for 
all actions are in theory mere means of enforcing 
rights. 

g 216. The law of private right, therefore, treats 
of two principal subjects; -viz., rights and actions. 
Of the former we have already treated at length 
in our first book, and of the latter to some extent 
in this. Some fiirther remarks will, however, be 
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necessary, to explain more fully the nature of ac- 
tions, and tlie nature of their relations to rights. 

§ 217. It is only when a right is violated by a 
breacli of tlio corresponding duty that force can be 
directly applied to effectuate it, and then only by the 
enforceuKMit of the duty. We say directly, for it is 
obvious that riglits may be indirectly enforced by 
the threat of punishment for their violation, or in 
other words, by the criminal law; but this consti- 
tutes a branch of the public law (jus publicum) v^hich 
for the present we are not engaged in discussing. 

§ 218. In the case of rights m j?er6*o/i(27n, the cor- 
responding duty is an obligation exactly commensu- 
rate with the right, and therefore such rights may 
be directly enforced. In the case of rights in rem, 
the only corresponding duty is the general negative 
duty resting upon all men not to interfere w4th the 
right; and this can only be directly enforced when 
the right is violated or threatened, in which case 
there arises a specific duty in the particular person 
invading the right; or in other words, an obligation, 
and a corresponding right in personam in the person 
injured. Hence, rights in rem can not be enforced 
directly, but only indirectly, either by the fear of 
punishment or by enforcing the rights in personam 
arising from their violation.^ In certain cases of 
violation of rights in rem, the party injured may 
himself enforce the corresponding obligation; as for 
instance, where this is necessary in defense of him- 
self or property : 3 Bla. Com. *3 ; but in general the 

^ Hence the duties corresponding to rights in rem are not, in 
the proper sense, obligations. 
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natural liberty which every mau, iu tho absence of 
government, would have to enforce his right is, by 
the institution of government, taken from him and 
vested in the courts, and in lieu of it, there is given 
him an action, or power of invoking the exercise of 
the force of the state to compel the performance of 
tho obligation.' 

§ 219. As we have observed, obligations are 
divided, according to a classification commonly 
received in our law, into obligations arising from 
contracts, express or implied, and obligations arising 
from torts; and a corresponding division is made of 
actions; viz., into actions ex contractu and ex delicto: 
Supra, § 18, note. 

§ 220. It is convenient, however, to divide obli- 
gations, considered with reference to actions, into 
th6ae obligations which arise upon an actual or 
threatened invasion of a right in rem to restore the 
party injured to its free enjoyment, and obligations 
to transfer to the obligee money or other property 
belonging to the obligor. The obligation resting 
upon any one who has possession of the property of 
another to restore it is an instance of the former 
class; and an obligation to pay a debt or compen- 
sation for an injury is of the latter. The former 
may be called vindicative, the latter commviaiive, ob- 
ligations; or, more properly, the corresponding 

' " Self-defense, that originni right of man whicli, an Cicero 
says, is a law enacted by nature itself, and which the Eoman 
jurists were ingenuous enough to believe could not be ignored in 
any body of laws in the world." Vim ri repellere omnes leges 
omoinque jura permilluiit: Iherinfr's Sfmggle for Law, 122. 
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riglits in personam may be called respectively mndic- 
ative and commutative, 

§ 221. Actions to enforce the former class of 
oljligations aro called actions in rern, or real actions; 
tliosc to enforce the latter, actions in personam, or 
pcrs(>iial actions.* This division of actions was 
originally taken from the Roman lawyers, but is 

* *^ Omnium aufem actionum .... summadivisio . . . . t » 
duo genera deducitur; aut enim in rem sunt, aut in personam; 
namque agit unusquisque aut cum eo^ qui ei ohligatus^est, vel ex 
voufractu, vel malefcio; quo casu proditce sunt aetiones in per- 
sonam, per qua s intendU, adversarium ei dare aut facere opor- 
terCf et aliis quibusdam modis; aut cum eo agit, qui nulla jure ei 
ohligafus est, movet tamen alicui dealiqua re controversiam; quo 
casu prodifcp aetiones in rem sunt; reluti si rem corporaletn pos- 
sideaf quis, quam Tifius suam esse affirmety possessor atUem 
dominum ejus se esse dicat; nam si Titius suum esse intendat in 
rem actio est." Justinian's Inst. 4, 6, 1. 

'* Appellamus autem in rem quidem aetiones vindicationes; in 
2)ersonam rero aetiones, quihus dare aut facere oportere intend- 
itur^ condictiones.*' Id. 4, 6, 15. This division of actions was 
adopted into our law at an early day, and will be found explained 
by Bracton, precisely as by the Roman lawyers. The true nature 
of tho distinction, however, was afterward lost sight of, and real 
actions came to be considered as including only actions affecting 
real estate, and personal actions as including all others: Stephen 
on Pleading, *3. Thus detinue, which was an action for the re- 
covery of the possession of personal property, though in reality a 
real action, was classed by the English lawyers as a personal 
action. 

The old real actions, with one or two important exceptions, 
finally l^ecame obsolete, and were replaced by the action of eject- 
ment; which was in form a personal action for trespass, but was 
made to serve also for recovering possession of the land. The 
meaning of the d stinction thus became altogether lost to the pro- 
fession, and the distinction itself faded out of the law. As the old 
forms of action are now generally abolished, there is no reason 
why we should not return to the more rational classification. 
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HOW generally received in our own law as at once 
the most convenient and the most scientific. 

§ 222. The terms used are, however, open to the 
objection that they seem to imply that actions in rem 
do not have for their object the enforcement of obli- 
gations, which is not the case. For such actions, as 
well as actions in personam, have for their immedi- 
ate object the enforcement of rights in personam, or 
obHgations; an J the only difference is, that in the 
one case the enforcement of the obligation is the ul- 
timate as well as the immediate object of the ac- 
tion, while in the other tbe obligation is merely 
subsidiary, and the ultimate object is the vindica- 
tion of tlie right in rem which haa been invaded or 
threatened.' 

§ 223. It would be more appropriate, therefore, 
to term the two classes of actions vindicative and comr 
mutative; the former having for their ultimate object 
the vindication of rights in rem already existing in 
the obligee, and the latter the transfer to the obligee 
of a right tn rem previously belonging to the obligor. 
Tlie use of the terms "actions in rem" and "actions 
in personatn " is, however, so familiar that it will be 
well to retain them. 

' "A'! rights of action muat, it is evident, be founded on rights 
in personam, that is, on righ*B which nvail axoloBively against the 
detemiiniite perKon or persona againet whom the action will lie, 
althou^ these perHons may bare been brought under that design 
nutiou by committing an oBenne Against a, right in rem. Action! 
in rem are rights of iiftion founded on an offense against a right 
in rem, and seeking the refititution of the party to the enjoymeiil 
of that very right, and not merely satisfaction for being deprived 
of it:" Anstin's Jur. ^9. As to tlie use of the term "rights of 
action," ride infra, §238.' 
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§ li2 1. Actions m rem may again be divided into 
vrHfl'iitirr and jn-cveniive actions; the former having 
for tlirir ohjcct to restore the plaintiff to the enjoy- 
iiH-nt of H rii^lit in rem which has aetuallv been 
invn<I<M|, Hixl tlio latter to prevent a threatened 
inviision. 

§ liUo. A (^i ions in personam may be subdivided 

into nrti(»nM for the specific 2>crformance of contracts 
imd ctnnpnifidfire actions, or actions for damages; 
un<l th(^ Iatt(T again into actions ex contractu and ez 

§ '1"1(\. 1'li(^ following examples will illustrate the 
nattiro of tlu* diU'oront classes of actions, viz.: an ac- 
tion to rccov(»r real or personal property is a restitu- 
(Ire Mclion /// rnn; an action to enjoin interference 
with tli(^ plMintiir\s i)ropcrty is a preventive action in 
rrtn: an action to compel the performance of a con- 
tract to (M)nv(\y land is an action in personam for 
HjKriJir jxrfonnancc; an action for damages for breach 
of c()ntract is a compensative action in personam ex 
coutrttciic and an action for damages for trespass on 
propcM'ty or i)(M'son is a compensative action in per- 
HoiHim (\r (h'licto. 

§ 2*27. In (uir law, actions are also divided, ac- 
(M)rding to the forum in which they were originally 
OHtabliHluid, into legal and equitable; the {oTmer being 
tlioHo which while the two jurisdictions were kept 
Beparato,woro enforced in the common-law courts, and 
the latter those enforced in courts of equity. The 
division, however, is only historically important, 
and will be sufficiently familiar to professional read- 
ers without further explanation ; for the benefit of 
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others, it will be found fully explained in a subse- 
quent chapter : Infra, chap. 6/ 

^ The following is a list of the ordinary common-law actions, 
viz. : debt, covenant, trespass, trespass on the case, including as- 
sumpsitj detinue, replevin and ejectment, all of which are classed 
as personal actions, though in reality the last three are real : See 
Stephen on Pleading', passim. Equitable actions may be classed, 
according to the nature of the jurisdiction exercised, into concur- 
rent^ ancillary, and exclusive. The most familiar are actions for 
relief against fraud, accident or mistake, contribution among sure- 
ties, marshaling securities, settlement of partnership affairs, 
specific performance of contracts, the enforcement of trusts, and 
for injunction and bills of interpleader, and quia timet: See 
Story's Eq., passim. This and other works on equity may be con- 
sidered simply as treaties on equitable actions. 
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OIIAPTER IL 
hi ll\irh»NH OK TllK LAW AND OF COGXATE TEBUS. 

^ J'JiS. It is iho ruiu'iiou of government to protect 
nhil niiCttn-o right.*^; hut from the inherent imperfec- 
(h>n nCitll lituuuu instrinnontality, this function must 
hp»'»vinjuil> l«» luoro or U>8S imperfectly performed. 
\\ \\\\v \\\ (liotirv, thoivforo, actions are mere means 
III' I'lilturiuK »iKht?< *'* jHrmmam, or obligations, they 
\\u\) , \\\ hui. l»o t^illior just or unjust, and hence they 
ililh'i nr.?«nhtnillN iu tluMr luituro from rights. 

Tim nru^nro of ri^iits ami the science or doctrine 
III Mi'lii'hrt arr. ihon^roro, to bo distinguished from 
tuu'h nllior, i\\\\\ for this purpose, it is essential that 
I liwir tuhl nmOI ih^lhuHl t or nis should be used to de- 

liuto (lltMll. 

§ *J:J.\l 'VUv {ov\n " ri^ht** is the most appropriate 
(nrm (ii iliMinlo thi» aj^^ropito of the principles by 
whii-h ri^hls aro ilotormiiuHl, and wo have therefore 
mlnphul it lor that purjioso. This term, indeed, in 
\{ti luorst u.stial ami i>roi>or sonso, includes in its sig- 
uilii-ation tho wholo iloiuaiii of morality, and there- 
I'on^ pri'siMits tho samo ambiguity as presented by 
thti tonus "justioo" and "u right," or "rights:" 
i^ujnVy §§ HK 11. lUit tho two senses of the term 
aro so oloarly distinct, that the ambiguity needs only 
to bo pointed out in order to be avoided. 

§ 2;>0. The term ''jiiSy" though somewhat ambig- 
uous, is, on the whole, the most appropriate term to 
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denote the body of rules and principlL'S by which 
actions are determinedj and wheu clearly defined, 
will answer for the purpose.' 

' "Right," as Haffter remarkB, " is either pnarantepcl tinder the 
protection of a competent power (as we see it in the etste), or 
free, that ia, the individual power or-persoo must protect and pre- 
Gerve itself : " Woolsey's Intern. Law, g 6. The distinction Ije- 
t ween jug and WjAi correaponiia preuiaeiy to what is here denoted 
by the terms "guaranteed" and "free" right. " Jhk denotes, in 
its ohjective meanin;;, those laws and rules whicb roen, or rational 
beings, in their matnal relations are to respect as tbe stAndurds of 
tbeir free action ( j'bs eat no>ina agemii; jus is a rule of conduct). 
These laws and rules ate juridical when they eetablish rules which 
the inhabitants of a state may. if necwssary, be compelled throu((h 
its public authMJties to obserrB; or ethical when they consist 
merely of moral precepts, for the observance of which no coercion 
is practicable- The voluntary conduct of men iu conformity with 

the precepts of law is called juatice (jiisltlia) Jus (law), 

in itfl objective meaning, ia usually divided, according to its 
foundation, into natural and poxitivc law. By natural law ia un- 
derstood the law discoverable by and derived from the nhatract 
ide^ of human reason, or the doctrine of the general and neces- 
sary conditions upon which the eiternal liberty of each individual 
uHiy comport with the liberty of the whole community. Positire 
law, on the contrary, is the luw established by historical facts, or 
is the sum of those principles which are acknowledged in a state 
as principles of law, and consequently have authority as sucli. In 
every state jfeneral acknowledguient and observance form the 
foundation of all positive lawj and upon it, in every nation, the 
character of the people, the manners, relifiion, form of govern- 
ment, and many incidental facts axxi events, exercise the greatest 
influence. This explains, on the one hand, the reason why poiiitive 
laws are dissimilar among different nations, while the natural ia 
ererywhere one and the same; and on the other hand, why the lat- 
ter, on account of its being derived from reason, forms, and ought 
to form, the basis of every positive law No body of posi- 
tive law depends merely upon the enactments of the legislative 
power. A great number of its maiims and principles originate 
and are formed, in all nations and at all times, by the opinions and 
manners of the people, hy the decisions of the judges, and by 
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§ 231. Tliis term, indeed, from its etymology, 
seems originally to have denoted merely the aggre- 
gate of the principles of justice generally received, 
and therefore regarded as binding, in the commu- 
nity, but, according to a notion generally, and until 
a late period universally, received, it has alwa3'a 
been regarded as the function of the stale to enforce 
such received principles;' and hence, at the earliest , 
period of pohtical organization, jus became the ap- 
propriate term to denote in the aggregate the princi- 
ples actually enforced by the state in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and was naturally adopted for that ! 
purpose. While, therefore, according to its strict j 
or original sense, it denoted the aggregate of r&- j 
ceived principles of justice, and was in effect identi- 
cal with that term, in its later and more usual sense J 
it denotes merely the body of rules and principlea^ 
whether statutory, customary, or of natural reason, 
by which the courts are governed in deciding ques-l 
tions of right, or by which, in other words, actioni^ § 
are determined. 

g 232. The signification of jus has also beetrl 
naturally extended so as to include, not only 1b€;l 

Boientific eiertiona for the elaboration and development of the law 
which already eiiats, as we!l aa that which Uvea in the minds of 
ihe people. Those legal (_jural) mien which are not founded in 
explicit precepts of the legislature, but are introduced by pnbli 
opinion and manners, are termed the law of custom 
legal maxim of this kind, introduced and estaTjlished by pul 
opinion, habit, and cnstom, by the practice of the courts, or by 
jurists, has equal force with an esplieit law;" Mackeldy's Mc 
Civil Iaw, introd- §§ 2, 3, 6. 

' " The sererance ot law from morality, and of religion fri 
law, [belong] very diitinctly to the Inter stages of mental 
ress;" Maine's Ancient Law, c, 1, p. 15. 
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principles by which actions are determined, but also 
the practical means adopted in each state for their de- 
termination and enforcement. These means consist 
in the organization of a jurisdiction and in its actual 
exercise; and jus, therefore, in this sense, includes 
the laws and institutions by which a jurisdiction is 
, organized, and also the rules and principles by 
which it-s mode of procedure is regulated; or in 
other words, the law of procedure. In this sense, 
the term "jus" is precisely equivalent in meaning 
to our word the "law;" and we will therefore make 
use of the latter term exclusively to denote this sense 
of the term. 

§ 23.3. The term "jurisprudence" denotes the 
science or knowledge of /us, and therefore varies in 
meaning according to the sense we give to the latter 
term. We will generally use it according to the 
sense above adopted; viz., as the science or doctrine 
of actions — but in accordance with the common 
usage, we will also use it to denote right, or the 
science of right — always, however, in doing so pre- 
fixing the adjective theoretical or scientific, in order 
to distinguish it from practical or positive jurispru- 
dence.' 



' " Juriiprudentia eat, divinarum .atqui 
nolitia, jasli atgue iiy'us^t $eientia;" Inat. 1, 1, 1. "Jurisprn- 
■ denee ia the Bcience of actions ao far as they may be termed just 
BJid unjust: " Leibnitz, cited Heron's Jur. 523. " Leibnitz de- 
fines juriaprudenee to Iw the science of right, sdenlia juris, on 
some case or fact being propoaed: " Id. 521. "Juris eiviliti pru- 
dentia, the acience of civil rights, is nothing more than a certain 
application of moral philoaophy to regulate and govern the polit- 
ical morals of the atat«: " Suate/ de Lsgibna, cited Heron's Jur. 
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§ 'j:>i. Ah we have already had oecasioii to ob- 
M'lvr, thi' tcTiu "tt right, or rights," in its proper 
Hrhsr. and iihli'iMl in its almost universal acceptation, 
nnmnirs or luri'ssurily implies the quality of right- 
hi'ss. 'I'Ims to suy that one has a right to property 
is Itut jmt>(hi»r mode of saying that it is right for 
hill) to \u\\o it ; or to say that he has a right to the 
l»MVNH'ht of a <K^l)t, or to the return of a deposit, or 
to ilu' prrl'orinanco of any other obligation is, in 
vWWi, to say that it is right for him to exact it/ 
All ri^^dits, tluM'ofore, are moral rights, and it is a 
loiilratlirtitMi in terms to speak of a right that is not. 
It follows. tluM'i»iore, that right, or theoretical juris- 
l»nhl»'in'i«, is identieal with justice, and constitutes 
oni^ of tlio ilepartmonts of morality; and it may be 
addiMl that of all other parts of that science it is the 
most eltMir and delhiite in its nature. 

§ 'Ji>r>. T\w problems i)resented by jiis and by 
ri^ht n^sportively, though intimately connected, are 
\<A essi'iitially ditlerent in their natures — being in 
the oiu^ piin^ly scientific and in the other historical. 
l\)V in thi* one, the problem presented is to determine, 

' *• IM^rht ..... Hi^nifiosconsistency withthewUlof God. . . . 
liiwflit iM a <iiiality of jx^rsons or of actions; of persons, as when we 
say Hut'h a oiu» has a ' ri^fht ' to this estate, etc.; .... of actions, 

in HiichoxpiM'ssions as the following, * it is right,' etc In this 

latter Hci of t»xprt»ssionH you may substitute the definition of right 
al)()v<' j.riv(Mi fortho tt^rni itself, ' it is consistent with the will of 
(m)(1,' rtc In the former set, you must vary the construc- 
tion alittlo, whon you introduce the definition instead of the term. 
Siu'li a on<» has a * right to this estiite,' that is, it is ' consistent with 
tho will of (5od ' that he should have it; parents have a * right,' 
to rovcronce from their children, that is, it is consistent with the 
will of God * that children should reverence their parents,' " etc. : 
Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, b. 2. c. 9. 
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in view of all existing facte, including laws and cus- 
toms, the cases in which rights exist; while in the 
other it is simply to ascertain in what cases actions, 
whether just or unjust, are given by the state. The 
former question must, ez vi termini, be determined 
solely by the consideration of what is right, and is 
not affected by the question of whether the right is 
or is not in fact recognized and enforced by the state ; 
while on the other hand, the question of actions is 
determined simply by considering the cases in which 
it is the custom of the courts to accord to individnals 
a power or control over others. 

§ 236. These problems, however, though essen- 
tially different in nature, are neverthelea-i intimately 
and indissolubly connected. It is indeed conceiva- 
ble that governments might exist in which actions 
should have no relation to rights; and if we suppose 
such a state of society (and also assume that the gov- 
ernment has in advance established rules by which 
all actions are to be determined), then we might 
adopt as correct the definition ofjne as beingamere 
expression of the will of the state, and that of rights 
as being mere actions, or powers conferred by that 
will. But in point of fact, except in the dreams of 
some modern theorists, no such state of society has 
ever existed,- or can exist. For so formidable is \he 
power of government that nothing would induce 
men to submit their lives and fortunes to it except 
absolute necessity. While, tlierofore, it may be 
among the legitimate ends of government, after it is 
constituted, to promote the welfare of the people in 
other ways, yet its only necessary end is the protec- 
tion of rights. This, therefore, constitutes its raison 
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d^eire, the sole justification of its existence; and the 
substantial performance of this function constitutes 
also, at least with civilized nations, a necessary con- | 
dition of its permanence. For, whether we reason 
a priori or from historical experience, it ia certain 
that the same necessity which alone leads to the es- 
tablishment of government must also in the end lead ' 
to its destruction, when it ceases to answer substan.- | 
tially the principal end for which it exists.' 

§ 237. Hence it is assumed in all sj'stema of law 1 
that it is the function of the state to protect rights I 
in the ordinary and familiar sense of the term, or J 
in other words, what are sometimes, but unnecessa- J 
rily,cal!ed moral rights; andaccordingly, as wehavefl 
observed, it is a fundamental principle both of out I 
own and the civil law, that wherever there is t 
right there is a remedy {ubi jus, ibi remedium)', a 
from this maxim the converse also follows, to witjj 
that an action shall be given only where there ii 
right; for to give any one an action where he has no ' 
right must necessarily infringe upon the right of ■ 
some one else, and deprive the latter of r 
sponding action. In theory, therefore, jus includei 
right; and positive includes theoretic jurisprndenc* 

§ 238. In theory there is, and in fact there should^ 
be, a perfect correspondence between rights and a 
tions, and in the present state of the law a very clot 
correspondence does exist; and hence actions art 
sometimes, but not with strict propriety, called rights 
of action, regard being had to what ought to 

' As is illustrated bj the case of the Roman and of the first J 
French republic. 
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ratlier thaa to what is.' This correspondence, how- 
ever, is not, and from the intrinsic imperfection 
of all human instrumentality can not be, altogether 
exact; and there must therefore always exist rights 
without corresponding actions, and actions without 
rights. 

§ 239. Hence arises a capital distinction between 
adionahle and non-actionahle, or as they are more 
generally called, between yund/cai and non-juridical 
rights : Kaufman's Mackeldy, introduction, 1,1,12. 
This distinction is identical with that made in ordi- 
nary speech between what are called legal and moral 
rights; the former being those which arc, and the 
latter those which are not, enforced by the state. 
This use of terms, however, is improper ; for, as we 
elsewhere observe, the term "rights" necessarily 
impHes the idea of rightness, and all rights are there- 
fore moral rights, and there can not be a right of 
any other kind. Hence there can not be such a 
thing as a legal which is not a moral right. 

I 240. A distinction must also be made between 
just and unjust actions, or in other words, between 
actions to which there are corresponding rights, and 
actions to which there are none.' 

^- " Prirlor quoque jua reddere dicifur,eNam turn iniqjie de- 
cernit; relatione tciUcet facta, non ad id, quod ita Prietor fecit, 
sed ad illiid, quod PriEfoi-emfatere eonrenil: " Dig. 1, 1, 11. 

' For exitmple, in California an action mny be inaintaineJ to 
recover compound interest, where it is atipuJated tor in a written 
contract; C. C, § 1919. Under tliis law, a iudgment for over 
827,000 bsH been recovered on a note originally of about $1,000; 
and one for abont «500,000 on a note of 828,000. To California 
lawyers there does not appear to be anything wrong about this; 

n 
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§ 241. All actions are indeed supposed to be 
founded on rights; and hence, even to an unjust 
action, there always corresponds some supposed 
right, or in other words, some legal power assumed 
to.be a right. These powers are in their nature in 
all respects similar to rights, except in not being 
right or just, and hence, and also because they are 
in effect asserted to be rights, they must, when we 
are treating of practical jurisprudence, be considered 
along with them. They are not, however, rights in 
the true sense, and must be carefully distinguished 
from them ; and for this purpose they may be termed 
quasiy or still more appropriately, were the innova- 
tion not too Yiolenij pseudo rights. 

for to confess the truth, the sense of justice seems almost altogether 
to have abandoned us; but a diJfferent view was taken by the Penn- 
sylvania courts, who, in action upon an ordinary California note 
to one Syme for interest at 1 J^ per cent, per month, compounding 
monthly, very properly held, on the authority of Thornbot*ow v. 
Whitacye and James v. Morgan^ cited suprat § 191, that the con- 
tract was unconscionable, and allowed the plaintiff reasonable 
interest only. On the other hand, an instance of a right without 
an action is presented by the case of Yharra v. Lorenzana, 53 Cal. 
197 — if that decision can be sustained — which was the case of a con- 
veyance of land made with honafde intent to secure the payment 
of a debt to the grantee, but also with the motive of preventing 
other creditors from attaching it; and in which the court held, 
upon the principle In 2)ari delicto^ melior est conditio defendentis, 
that the plaintiff was not entitled to redeem. On the same prin- 
ciple, the New York courts hold that where A, with intent to de- 
fraud creditors, sells land to B, taking the note of the latter for 
the purchase-money, A can not recover either his land or the 
money. These and similar cases are, however, very justly criti- 
cised by the court in Clemens v. Clemen Sy 28 Wis. 637, 9 Am. 
Rep. 520, where it is shown that the principles upon which they 
are decided have no application to cases of the Idnd. 
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g 242. We have defined Jos, or rather jurispru- 
dence, as the science or doctrine of actions. It 
includes also the subject of actionable rights and 
quasi rights, but this subject is material only aa bear- 
ing upon the ultimate problem — which ia the deter- 
mination of actions — and is therefore logically in- 
cluded in the definition. 

§ 243, The object of the law, as we have often 
had occasion to observe, is to enforce rights, and in 
the present state of the law this function is fairly 
well performed. Hence instances of n on -actionable 
rights are of comparatively rare, and those of false 
or pseiido rights of still rarer, occurrence. The doc- 
trine of actionable rights, true and false, therefore, 
in the main coincides with theoretic jurisprudence, 
or right,' and hence the m.ost practical method of 
mastering the law is first to investigate and deter- 
mine rights scientifically, regarding statutes, prece- 
dents, and customs like other acts or events, as mere 
elements of the problem, and noting at the same 
time the cases of non-actionable and qunsi or false 
rights. For the results of the scientific investiga- 
tion of rights so nearly coincides with their histor- 
ical development, that positive right or jurisprudence 
can be understood in no other way than by master- 
ing theoretic right, and noting the divergence be- 

' Hence JUS has been well defined as " that whicA neither alto- 
gether recedes from the natural law, or jut genfiurn, nor alto^ther 
foUowfl it," Jus driU eg/, quod neque in Iota a naliirali vel gen- 
tium recede!, neeper omnia ei serrel; Pandects, Pothier's ed., 1, 
1, 8. Jus cinh is used here oa denoting the whole law, and not 
in its proper sense as denoting part of the law only. 
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I method of juris- 
prudence, and to distinguish it we will call it the 
Boientilic method. 

§ 244. The difference between right and yu«, or 
betwwn theoretical and positive jurisprudence, is 
thnt htitween the science of rights and the body of 
rules wliieh govern its practical appHcation; and 
nccordingly^'rw has been defined as the art of right: 
/«/"■«. §S 403, 420 (1). Hence the courts are called 
by lawyers and legislators, as well as by the people 
Kenerally, courts of justice, and the exercise of juris- 
diction, the administration of justice; which is in 
otl'ix't to say that jits, or the body of principles by 
which the exercise of jurisdiction is governed, is the 
art of justice or right. The definition implies, not 
tliat in fact justice is always administered by the 
courts, or that, in the present state of political or- 
ganiention, the courts are in all cases so organized 
as to bo at liberty to do justice, but that it is the 
function of the courts to administer it, and that in 
an ideally organized government no impediment to 
the performance of this function would exist; and it 
may be added, that the existing judicial organiza- 
tions in the United States approximate very nearly 
to this ideal. Hence wo may say that the definition 
is in theory true, and as a description of the existing 

' "The only preparation and grounding which a nniversity is 
eitbei able or, 1 suppose, -would be dee^irous to give, in in law con- 
sidered OB a ecicnoe; or at least, if t^t ie not yet pcstiible, in law 
considered na a collection of principles capable of being pysteiaat- 
ically arranged, and resliug not on bare authority, but on Eonxiil 
logical deduction, all departures from which, in the eiuting 
ajBtem, must ba marked and explained: " Markby's Elenienta of 
Law, introduction, p. x. 
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system very nearly true. We must not be under- 
stood, however, as implying that the actual admin- 
istration of justice in this country is in a satisfactory 
condition. On the contrary, its condition is deplor- 
able. It is the law only we praise, not the lawyers 
who administer it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OP THE JUS GENTHJM AND THE JUS CIVILE. 

§ 245. The prevailing theory of the law alto- 
getlier ignores, and indeed expressly denies, this 
connection between actions and rights; and distin- 
guishes actionable rights and qvxzsi rights from 
rights in the ordinary sense, by calling the former 
legal, and the latter moral. The former are defined 
as legal powers, or mere creations of the legislative 
will ; and it is asserted that it is with these alone 
that the law is concerned, and that with moral rights 
it has nothing to do. 

§ 246. According to this view, it belongs to the 
legislative function of the state to determine in ad- 
vance the principles by which justice is to be ad- 
ministered, and for this purpose to establish rules 
by which the courts are to be governed. These 
rules, ought, indeed, to be just, and in an ideal state 
would be so; and in such case, the exercise of juris- 
diction would be in fact the administration of jus- 
tice; but it is the function of the state to determine 
the question of their justice or injustice; and the 
decision of the state is therefore conclusive upon the 
courts. The administration of justice, or what is so 
called, consists, therefore, merely in interpreting the 
will of the state, and is, therefore, merely the 
exercise of the art of hermeneutics, or interpreta- 
tion. 
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g 247. Hence the exercise of jurisdiction is not 
iu fact the administration of justice, but something 
quite different, and is only improperly so called 
from a regard rather to what ought to be than to 
what actually is. This ie the view which, perhaps, 
embodies the notion of the law now moat generally 
prevailing in this country and England. 

§ 248. In fact, however, the assumption upon 
which this view rests is far from being true; for in 
no system of law do laws ia the ordinary sense, or 
statutes, constitute the whole or any considerable 
part of the law. 

g 249. Hence those who hold this view have 
found it necessary to assert that judicial decisions 
are a species of laws or statutes, differing from oth- 
ers only in being enacted by judges instead of hy 
ordinary legislators; and accordingly it is asserted 
that the function of the courts consists merely in in- 
terpreting and applying statutes and precedents. 
This view rests upon the fact that there are many 
rules established by judicial precedent, or the cus- 
tom of the courts, which though not enacted by the 
legislature, are identical with laws in their effect and 
operation; and upon the assumption that the law is 
iu fact made up altogether of such rules and of 



§ 250. This assumption, however, is also un- 
founded; for such rules, though far more numerous 
than those which rest upon statute, constitute but a 
comparatively small partofjws; and the contrary 
assumption rests upon a misapprehension of the 
nature of the ,elements of which the law is composed, 
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hihI 11 faihiro to observe the essential and clearly 
innrkrd distinction between the principles and the 

nilr.M (»f tlu» hiw. 

§ *jr»l. For rules established by statute or bypre- 
f't'dmt or cnstoin are from their nature confined in 
Ihrir optMution to classes of cases specifically deter- 
iiiIimmI l>y tl 10 express will of the legislator, or by the 
iMistom, «iui lu'iicocan not be extended to other cases 
not romin^ within tlie intention of the legislator, or 
(lio o|H*nition of the custom as the case may be, and 
iirt< tlu'»*t»foro not Huscoptible of logical development 
W'hilo, on tho other hand, the principles of the law 
aro |>!ini'ipU\M in tho true sense, or in other words, 
propositions oitlier true or assumed to be true, not 
onlv in tluMr explicit statement, but in all their im- 
pliod logical ronsoqucncos, and hence are suscepti- 
hh< of sriontilic definition and logical development, 
prnisnly as arc tho princiiJes of geometry, or any 
otIuM' sci(Miro. 

§ *Jo2. Of tho one, the principles of personal 
lih(M'ty, or st^if-ownorship, and those of property, of 
contract, and of restitution, and compensation in 
case of injury, are instances; of the other, such rules 
as that no ai^tion shall be maintained on certain 
contracts mdcss in writing; or to enforce parol 
trusts, and tho rulo that where a grant or executory 
contract has boon made with intent to defraud cred- 
itors tho court will not interfere either to enforce 
tho one or to rescind the other, but will leave the 
parties without remedy. 

§ 253. Hence a broad distinction is made in the 
law between reasoning from principle and reason- 
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iiig from authority; of which the one consists 
merely in applying the established rules of the law 
to cases coming within their explicit terms, and the 
other in logical deduction from principles. To the 
former applies the maxim, Qaod vera contra rationem 
juris receptum est, non est producendum ad conseqiten- 
tias: Dig. 1, 3, 14, cited also in Broom's Leg. Max.; 
to the other the maxim, Ubi eadem ratio, ibi idem jus. 
Or as the distinction is expressed by Bacon: "Let 
reason be prolific, but custom sterile, that it may 
breed no cases. Therefore what is received against 
the reason of the law, or even where its reason is 
obscure, is not to be drawn into consequence : " De 
Augmentis, b. 8, c. 3, aph. 11, And hence it is said 
that the law consists "not in particular instances 
and precedents, but in the reason of the law: " Holt, 
C. J., in Ashby v. White, 2 Ld. Raym. 957. 

§ 254. The rules of the law, therefore, are either 
mere applications of its principles or exceptions to 
their application ; and hence they do not enter into 
the development oijus, except merely to limit or re- 
strain it. 

§ 255. That development itself, except so far as 
thus restricted, consists merely in the logical defi- 
nition and development of principles of natural right 
universally recognized in all systems of law. And 
though this development has been obstructed, es- 
pecially in our own law, by a lack of philosophical 
knowledge, and of logical consistency and scientific 
method, yet, on the whole, it has gone. on with 
reasonable and ever-increasing consistency; and 
even where it has erred, its errors have been quick- 
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\\' Min«li» lippiiront, and generally corrected, by uLe 
iMMum'.lt y i»r (pMlin^ the deductions arrived ai. by *p- 
|»In iii^^ Ihoin to iictiuil practice, or have quietly beea 

iMa«lh'nl(Ml liy (h(> oslublishmentof someiiicoi];3ste:it 
ptliu^lplp ' 

H 'A»tl l|pnroJj/« at all times more or less per- 
l\u^ll\ rpprrspnlM tho notions of justice prevailing 
iMuoh^' llio |M^Mphs and iH,a8it were, a mirror refleci- 
\\\^\ tlu> >5\MhM*al roiiMciiuico. Hence the justification 
mI llh^ »na\hu (hat i^vory one is presumed to know 
llh> law . lor it is in tlio main written in his con- 
fat i»MM^»\ and olhorwiso tho maxim would be un- 
ipa'avM^ahlo and absurd. Hence, also, jits, in the 
h«aih NNlllHait legislation, and often in spite of it, 
baa In all oivili/od coiuitrios advanced hand in 
band wllh oivlli/alion; and thus all systems of jus, 

♦ \ r(» iKlhy lllu^lratlon i»f thiH is furnished by the case of Hunt 
\ ^^MM«i♦^»♦M*' , S Whoat, 17'»; I IVt. 1. In that case the plaint- 
Mt \\>\\\ tMMM«\vo»l wt I^owIh Uousnmnier, the defendant's intestate, 
»M»»l«Uu »i\\\\\n wt M»»Mu\Y, uml to Noouro the repayment of the same 
rH»uulo\l lo \\\\\\ t\v»» inwoi'ablo powers of attorney; the one 
luHhoi \"\\\it \\\\\\ t\> ntA\ i\w britf Ncnnis, and the other the schooner 
lml»»»l»\. V\w\\ powtM' oontaiutnl a proviso ** reciting that the 
\\\\\\\^v >vti« tfivou f\»v oollutorul wvurity for the payment of the 
uo|o« u»»ihlloatMl, \\^\^\ wiu* to Im» void on their payment; on the 
falha'o lo MinKo whioh, iho pluintilT was to pay the amount thereof 
i\\\\\ nil llu» ovptMHt*'* o\»i of tho procot'da of said property, and to 
rolui'u ih»» n'Mi\hio to tltosaid Houanmnier." Rousmanier having 
diod JM'I'on* tho Nuh>, it nvMultod from a well-settled rule of the law 
thitt. tin* powtM'M of attorney as powers were revoked, and the 
(MMirt. in an utMion n^iiuHt the administrator, so held; and held 
furthor, that tlu* parties having, with a full knowledge of the 
faclH, by a mistako of law, selected the particular form of security 
that wiu? given, the plaintiff could not be relieved. This decision 
was followed by the supreme court of Virginia in a case subtan- 
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though differing widely in xude ages with the prog- 
ress o£ civilization, gradually assimilate; and ^'iis 
becomes, though like the water we drink, as it were, 
tinctured by locality, essentially the same through- 
out the civilized world, 

§■ 257. There is therefore nothing extravagant 
in the opinion of Coke, that the law " is nothing else 
but reason;" or in that of Burke, that it "is the 
pride of the human intellect, which, with all its de- 
fects, redundancies, and errors, is the collected 
reason of ages, combining the principles of original 
justice with the infinite variety of human concerns:" 
/rt/ra, § 420, subd. 4, 10. 

§ 258. Hence the absurdity of the opinion so 
commonly entertained, that the law is developed 
from the arbitrary or accidental rules prevailing in 

tiaJly identical (the naine of -which I have torgotteD), reyeceing a 
previous decision in the miiae ease, in which they held that (he 
transaction constituted an eqiaitftble mortgage; and it has been 
approved and qaoted as authority by Tudge Story, 1 Eq. Jur., 
§§ 114, 115, and by other text- writers. It bos, so fiiras we are in- 
formed, never bepn expressly diaapproTcd, or even adversely criti- 
cised, but has always been treated as a leading case. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the original decision in the Virginia 
case was correct, and that at the present time such a transaction 
would bo hold in any court to be an equitable mortgage, aa the 
document itself showed that it was the intention of the parties to 
create a security upon the particular property: 1 Jones on Mort- 
gagPB, g 102. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any court would now 
hold the principle to be correct upon which the case was pro- 
fessedly but erroneously decided, viz., that equity will not relieve 
against a mistake of law — a principle strongly insisted upon by 
Judge Story in the work cited, and which, upon his authority, has 
been persistently taught to law students as a settled principle, 
and has also been asserted by many courtu; but which, somehow 
or other, roemB to have become, oa it ought to be, obsolete. 
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the early periods of society; as, for instance, from 
the laws of the twelve tables,* or from the more or 
less barbarous laws and customs of our own ances- 
tors. On the contrary, its development consists in 
the eradication of such anomalous elements, and 
the substitution of principles of reason and justice. 
§ 259. Jus, therefore, as it now stands, is not a 
body of arbitrary enactments or accidental rules, 
but, in the main, a systematized body of principles 
logically deduced the one from the other, and ulti- 
mately, by a more or less rigid and consistent logic, 
from principles of natural right; and its principles, 
in the main, differ from the notions of justice com- 
monly received — like the conclusions of scientific 
geometry from the notions of geometric truth held by 
uneducated people — merely in being a more scien- 
tific, and therefore a more perfect, expression of nat- 
ural right: See opinion of Leibnitz, cited infra, § 408,'' 

^**It is not claimed that this famous code embodied any- 
thing new, or covered the mass of rules that regulated personal 
and property relations; it contained but little more than what we 
should call the Law of Civil Procedure:" Bliss on Sovereignty, 28. 

2 This is well illustrated by the story of Lord Mansfield, who, 
being consulted by a military friend upon his appointment as gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, with regard to the duties of chancellor — ^which , 
it seems, would devolve upon him — advised him to hear patiently 
the cases presented to him, and to decide them as it should appear 
to him right and just, but to refrain from giving his reasons for 
the decision. "Your decisions," he said, **will probably be 
right, but your arguments infallibly wrong:'' Campbell's Life of 
Mansfield; Stewart's Philosophy of the Mind, 2, 2, 1. The gen- 
eral belief in the truth of this principle is also illustrated by the 
system of popular courts so common in America; as, for instance, 
in Virginia, where from the earliest times the county court, con- 
sisting of unlearned justices of the peace, exercised a general 
iurisdiction, substantially co-extensive with the circuit courts. 
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g 2G0, Nor are the principles of the law any the 
less principles of natural right from the fact that 
they are univeisally recognized and acknowledged; 
for this is the common characteristic of all scientific 
truth when once discovered and expressed; and the 
objection may therefore be urged against every 
eeieuce, and with increasing force as it approxi- 
mates toward perfection, 

§ 261. Nor does the fact that principles of natural 
right are confirmed by statute or consecrated by 
judicial usage and observance in any way alter their 
essential nature ; for it is the function of the state to 
provide for the administration of justice, and all law, 
however formulated, is therefore iu theory an at- 
tempted expression or application of natural right;' 

' " TJniverEal and absolute law is natural justice, which can not 
be written, but Bpnaks to the reason and heart of all. Written 
laws are the formulas wherein it ih sought to express, with the 
least possible imperfection, what natural justice rcjtiires in stich 

and such circumstances Positive right rests wholly mi nat- 

uml right, which at once serves as its foundation, measure and 
limit. The supreme faw of every positive law ia that it he not 
opposed to natural law; no law can impose on us a false duty, nor 
deprive us of a true light:" Cousin's The True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good, lect. 15. " Nevertheless, although laws have no other 
virtue than that of declaring' what «xists before them, we often 
found on them right and justice, to the great detriment of justice 
itself, and the sentiment of right. Time and habit despoil reason 
of its natural rights, in order to transfer them to the law. What 
then happens? We either obey it, even when unjust, which is not 
a very great evil, bnt we do not think of reforming it little by 
little, having no superior principle that enables us to judge it] 
we continually change it, in an invincible impotence of founding 
anything, by not knowing the immutable baflis on which 
law mu^t rest. In either case, all progress is impossible, because 
the laws are not related to their tme prindples, which ia reason, 
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and hcMico just so far as it answers the end of its 
existence; — which in all civiHzed countries it verv 
fairly does — it is, except so far as it provides for 
matters jurally indifferent, in fact natural right. 

§ 2(12. Thus the principles that one has a ri^ht to 
tluM^eturn of his property which he has intrusted 
to another, or of which he has been unjustly de- 
jirived l)y another, is a principle of natural justice 
logically (h'(hieil)lo from the principle of property, 
wliieh is also a principle of the same kind; and 
neith(»r is the less a principle of natural right be- 
cause it has l)een generally recognized and enforced 
in all political communities. Nor does a principle 
of natural right cease to be such even though its 
ol)servanco bo enjoined by a statute. Thus the 
l)rincipleH of i)ersonal liberty and security, and of 
l)roperty, still continue to be principles of natural 
right, although the provisions of Magna Charta, and 
also of all the American constitutions, expressly 
enjoin their observance, and forbid their violation. 
Ko, also, the i)rineiple of the obligation of contracts 

conHcionco, Roveroiiju and absolute justice:" Id. This agrees sub- 
Htantiully wiili tin? description of the law given by Demosthenes, 
which Mr. Christian thinks is perhaps the most perfect and satis- 
factory that can cither be found or conceived: 1 Bla. Com. *44, 
note. " 'J'lio (l(;sign and object of the law is to ascertain what is 
just, honoral)lo, and expedient; and when that is discovered, it is 
proclaimed as a general ordinance, equal and impartial to all. 
This is the origin of law, which for various reasons, all are under 
an obligation to obey; but especially because all law is the inven- 
tion and gift of heaven, the sentiment of wise[men, the correction 
of every offense, and the general compact of the state, to live in 
conformity with which is the duty of every individual in society." 
Assuming these to be his views, it is difficult to understand the 
grounds of the objection made by him to Blackstone's definition. 
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ia not less a principle of natural right in America 
than elsewhere, although the federal constitution 
expressly forbids the enactmeut of any law impair- 
ing their obligation. 

g 263. Accordingly, it has been generally recog- 
nized by jurists, from the time of Aristotle down to 
tJie advent of Bentham and his followers, that the 
law is made up of two elements; namely, principles 
of natural riglit common to all people, and an arbi- 
trary or accidental element peculiar to the particular 
system at any given time; theformerofwhichis, inits 
nature,permaneutandimmutable,exeept as to degree 
of development, and the latter transitory, and ever- 
changing with the ehangingviewsof legislators and 
the manners and customs of the people. The former 
conatitutea what is called by Aristotle the nomas 
kmv.03, or common lawjand by the Romans jus gm- 
tium, or jus naturale; and the latter by Aristotle the 
nomas idios, or peculiar law, and by the Romans j'us 
civile, and also jus aingulare:' Infra, §§ 389 et acq., 

' " Jns Bivguiare est, quod contra tenorem ralionia propter 
aliqutim ulililatem auc/oritate con^stiluentium inlroduetum eel: " 
Dig. 1,3, 10; we alBoLindley'sIntrod. to Jur.,p.30,ao(iapp.23. 

" The positive laws eiUier contain and (confirm the common and 
natural rule of rig'ht (regula juris s. ratio juris), or establish for 
special reasons something: that differs frum tliis rule. In the first 
case they contain a jus eommune; in the aecond, a jiw siiiffiilare 
». exhorhilana:" Kaufman's Macbeldy, Gen. Part. 4, 2; to 
which the translator adds the following note; "The meaning 
of a jug singalitre might have been more accurately defined 
in the text. Jus siagitlare is every irregularity, exception, or 
pecnliarity which mna counter fco the jug eommuve. or common 
natural rule of right. Sudi e. jub singulars nLijrelnletoindirid- 
uals, to an entire clues of persons, or even to the whole community, 
ainc<> its distinguish ng characteristic is simply that it establlsfaea 
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403. The arbitrary or accidental rules constituting 
the jus civilCf or nomos idios^ are not principles in 
any sense, but operate only to limit or restrict the 
application of the principles of the ju8 gentiumy or 
nomos koinoSy and are therefore, except where they 
are legitimate applications of those principles, in the 
nature of anomalies or exceptions. On the other 
hand, the jus gcntiuiUy or common right, rests for its 
authority upon the principles of natural justice, and 
is purely rational in its nature. It is, therefore, 
another name for right, as we have defined that term. 
The one is therefore the normal, as the other is the 
abnormal, part of the law. The jus civile is the 
principal source of the confusion that prevails with 
regard to the nature of the law, and it will therefone 
be necessary to investigate more fully its nature. 
It is, as we have seen, founded either upon statute 
or custom; and the problem presented is, therefore, 
to inquire how and to what extent statutes and judi- 
cial precedents enter into the determination of ac- 
tions, and constitute elements oijus, 

something abnormal; thus a jus singulare is, for instance, the al- 
lowing of an individual, contrary to the common arfd natural rule, 
to make a will for another; or the excepting of certain classes of 
persons from the common rule, Ignoraniia juris nocet; or ihi^ im- 
posing restrictions with regard to the general rate of interest. 
Even this last case, although referring to the whole community, 
belongs to the ^'wra singulariay insomuch that it is opposed to the 
common and natural rules. Pacta legem faciunf inter partesy and 
Pacta qitceJihet servanda sunt. It is in consequence of their anom- 
alous nature that jura singularia are not permitted to be ex- 
tended by way of analogy; since, on the one hand, everything tlmt 
dinagrees with the rule must be treated strict e; and on the other 
hand, the extension of peculiarities would only tend to deform 
the law/' 
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OF LAWS AND JUDICIAL PHECEDENTS AS ELEMENTS 
OP JUS. 

§ 264. In genera], the chief difficulty in the way 
of a jnat decision of caaee arises from the intriasic 
uncertainty of human testimony; Paiey's Moral and 
Political Philosophy, 6, 8; and so great is this un- 
certainty, that in the attempt to administer justice 
there is always great danger of violating the rights 
of the defendant ; which the state is bound to enforce, 
and which, especially, it is bound not to invade. 

Hence the perfect enforcement of all rights is im- 
possible ; and all that can be done is to secure as per- 
fect an approximation to that result as practicable, 
by establishing rules for determining in certain cases 
the nature and amount of evidence necessary in order 
to maintain an action. 

§ 265. Accordingly, it has been found, or at 
least deemed, advisable to prescribe the nature and 
amount of evidence requisite to maintain actions in 
certain cases. Of this species of legislation a famil- 
iar instance is furnished by the act of 29 Car. II, c. 
3, commonly known as the statute of frauds and 
perjuries, the most important provisions of which 
have been re-enacted in all the American states,' 

' This etatuta lias olwaj-s been, and atill is, one of the moat 
fruitful causes of litigHtion; and it baa been said that tbe con- 
strnctioti of eai;h one of itu clauses tias cost a subsidy. It may be 
added that it Bttll annnall]' costs a mbsidjr to admiDister it. 
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and also by the statutes of limitations of the several 
states, and 1)V the statutes requiring certain formal- 
ities to h(» ()l)served by married women in* convey- 
ing ri'al estate; and by numerous other enactments 
which will readily suggest themselves. 

§ *J()t). Nearly all judicial legislation relating to 
actions is of this kind, and is designed merely to 
j)revent men from being deprived of their rights by 
fals(» testimony; and their effect, therefore, is simply 
to establish rules of evidence. Such laws, therefore, 
art^ to bo regarded as mere rules of art to guide the 
conrts in the application of the principles of justice; 
and though many and perhaps most of them — ^as 
w(01 as of similar rules established by precedent or 
custom — do not in fact answer the end for which 
the^y wore designed, but probably in the majority of 
cases servo to protect rather than to prevent fraud, 
yet the ])rinciplo upon which they rest is entirely 
justifiable; for where in any class of cases it is clear 
that the attempt to enforce rights resting upon parol 
evidence is as likely as not to result in violating the 
more fundamental rights of personal liberty and 
property, it is within the legitimate power of the 
government to decline to undertake their enforce- 
ment, and to restrict the jurisdiction of the courts 
accordingly. 

§ 2G7. There are indeed instances of the inter- 
ference of the legislature with the determination of 
actionB upon other grounds than the one above stated ; 
but in general the evil consequences resulting from 
such enactments have been such as to lead to their 
speedy repeal. A striking instance of this class of 
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Jaws is presented by the Connecticut law referred to 
ill Goshen v. Stoniiigtoii, 4 Conn. 209, which in effect 
declared void all marriages not solemnized by a 
minister "ordained and settled in the work of the 
ministry;" the eifect of which was to make, or to 
attempt to make, adulterers of people honestly mar- 
ried and bastards of their children, with the further 
consequences of diverting the property of the parents 
upon their decease from their children to more dis- 
tant kin. Other instances are also presented by 
statutes of various states, now happily repealed, 
which declared void ail contracts made in contra- 
vention of the usury or the banking laws, the effect 
of which was merely to authorize the robbery of one 
of the parties by the other, though equally guilty. 

I 268. In discussing the subject of right, we have 
seen tliat it is immaterial to our definition what 
theory may be adopted as to the extent of the right, 
or function of judicial legislation; for it is admitted 
by the jurist that where the state acts within the 
limits of its right, whether that be unlimited or 
otherwise, the expression of its will is conclusive, 
and that rights in the true sense exist or otherwise 
as it may determine. With reference to jus, how- 
ever, the question is materiaJ ; for hero the immediate 
problem to be determined is in what cases actions 
exist, or in other words, in what cases the power of 
the state is in fact habitually exercised at the suit of 
private individuals to coerce others. 

g 269. The immediate problem, therefore, is pure- 
ly historical, and though there are certain natural 
tendencies, or as they may be calle 1, laws of human 
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nature, which govern the historical development of 
human society in this as in other respects, yet the 
solution of the problem must be different for differ- 
ent systems of law, and different periods in the same 
system, according to the greater or less approxima- 
tion of^'us to perfection. It is therefore necessary 
for us to consider not only what jus in theory ought 
to be, hut also what in the particular system under 
consideration it actually is; and in considering this 
problem, it is important to determine at the outset 
the actual limits which, in the given system, are in 
fact imposed upon the legislative power; for, having 
once determined this limit, we can affirm, at least, 
that no actions can exist outside of it. 

§ 270. In American jurisprudence there prevails 
a theory and practice with regard to the legislative 
power and the validity of legislative acts or laws 
very different from that which prevails in Europe. 
For with us it is the universal practice to restrict 
and limit the powers of government hy written con- 
stitutions; and these universally contain declara- 
tions or bills of rights by which the existence of the 
fundamental rights are declared, their violation pro- 
hibited, and their observance enforced. Under the 
rights thus enumerated in all the constitutiousj state 
and federal, are included the rights of life, liberty, ■ 
and property, and in addition, it is expressly pro- 
vided by the federal constitution that no state shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts; 
so that in effect these provisions, though rudely and 
inartificially framed, include all or nearly all con- 
ceivable riglits. Besides, it has uniformly been held 
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by the courts of highest authority that independ- 
ently of express constitutional provisions there is, in 
the nature of things, a limit to the legislative power 
beyond which its acts are void; ' and though this 
principle has not been accurately defined or con- 
sistently applied, the prevailing and growing opinion 
seems to be that the legislature has not the power to 
interfere with vested rights, except in the case of 
clearly defined rights vested in the state. So that 
the opinion of Coke that if a statute "is against com- 
mon right and reason, the common law will control 
it and adjudge it void," is in America not only good 
but familiar law.' Nor is this with us a mere theory ; 
for both in the state and federal constitutions the 
powers of government are divided between three in- 
dependent and co-ordinate departments called re- 
spectively the legislative, the executive, and the 

•" It may well be doubted whether the nature of society and 
government does not prescribe some limit to the legiRlative power; 
and if any be prescribed, where are they to be found if the prop- 
erty of an individual, fairly and honestly aciiuired, may be seined 
without compensiitioQ?" Manhall, C. J., in Fletcher v. Peck, 6 
Cranch, 135. "The fundamentfU. maxims of free government 
seem to require that the rights^ of persona! liberty and private 

property should be held sacred We know of no case in 

which a legislativB act to transfer the property of A to B, with- 
out his consent, has ever been held a constitutional exercise of leg- 
islative power in any state in the Union. On the contrary, it has 
been constantly resisted, as inconsiiit«nt with just principles, b; 
every judicial tribunal in which it has been attempted to be en- 
forced:" Btory, J., in Wilkinsonv. Lelond, 2 Pet 657, 658. 

' Mr. Campbell in his lif of Coke speaks of this as a foolish re- 
mark. It has, however, been consistently asserted by the great 
jnrists of England and this country, and is so obviously just (hut 
Mr. Campbell may be more justly charged with folly in disputing 
it; See authorities, giipra, and also g 420, in/t'a. 
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jinlicial; oach of which is independent of the other, 
ami, within its own sphere, vested with sovereigu 
(»r sii|»r(Mne power. 

§ *J71. The above remarks apply equally to the 
state and federal governments; but with regard to the 
latter there in a still further restriction. For the 
>i{t\ii' ^^uverninonts in their different departments are 
vested with all the legitimate powers of government, 
exei |)t sueh as are expressly denied to them by the 
state or ft^loral constitution; but the federal govern- 
ment is vested with only certain specific powers, 
^rantiMl t() it either expressly or by necessary im- 
phention by the constitution; and it is expressly 
l)r<)vid(»d by that instrument that "the powers not 
dele;^at(Ml t() the United States by the constitution, 
nor prohibited to the states, are reserved to the states 
respectively or to the people:" Const. U.S., amend., 
art. 10. 

§ li72. Under these provisions, it is an estab- 
lisluMJ prineiplo of American law that if any law 
violat.i\s any eonstitutional provision, or trenches 
upon the i)t)Wors of the other departments, or in 
the ease of an act of congress, is in excess of the 
|)owers delegated to it by the federal constitution, it 
is absolutely void; and it is the familiar practice of 
the courts, both state and federal, when in the course 
of judicial proceedings it comes before them so to 
adjudge it.^ 

* A curious instance of how the nature and operation of this prin- 
ciple is misconceived by foreign lawyers is furnished by Mr. 
Austin, in his statement of what was told him by Colonel Murat; 
which, however, he must have misunderstood: Jur. 678. 
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§ 273. Hence, bo far as the exercise of the judi- 
cial functiou and the protectiou of rights is con- 
cerned, the ultimate power of the state is vested in 
tlie courts of justice; and upon them is imposed the 
duty and the authority and actual power to protect 
and defend the rights of individuals as well against 
tlie state as against private wrong-doers. 

§ 274, Nor has tliis practice of submitting the 
validity of legislative acts or laws to the judgment 
of the courts — incomprehensible as it seems tu be to 
foreign jurists — been productive of any serious in- 
convenience; but on the contrary, it has, after nearly 
a hundred years' experience, proved so satisfactory 
in its practical operation, and has become so famil- 
iar to the American mind — in which there is a great 
and constantly growing distrust of legislative power 
— that with every amendment of the state constitu- 
tions new restrictions have been imposed ; and it is 
perhaps not too much to expect tliat with further ex- 
perience their power may bo reduced to an extent 
not now conceived practicable. 

§ 275. The theory of the American law with ref- 
erence to the power of the 1 egialature and the valid- 
ity of its acta is therefore substantially the same 
as that of theoretical right; which is that rights 
avail against the state as well as against individuals, 
and are to be protected against political as well 
as against private invaders; and one of the great- 
est advances that has ever been made iu po- 
litical organization is the principle of American 
constitutional law, that it is essential, in order that 
right may be protected against legislative inter- 
ference, that the judicial department of the gov- 
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ermnent shall, within its appropriate sphere, he 
vesttMl with supreme or sovereign power. 

§ 27G. This theory, indeed, has not as yet been 
consisti'utly carried into practice; nor, in view of the 
invoti'iate superstition in favor of legislative power, 
which at the time of the American colonization had 
so long j)rovailed, and which in Eurojye seems stili 
universally to prevail, is it strange that this should 
be the case; but nevertheless, the principle has been 
established, and under its influence there has been a 
constantly increasing tendency upon the part of the 
courts to extend its application. 

§ 277. It is, however, the right, as it is the prin- 
cipal end, of government, to determine controversies 
between individuals as to their rights and obliga- 
tions; and within certain limits (not necessary here 
precisely to determine) this right implies the power 
—either in exercising the function of judicial legis- 
lation or that of jurisdiction — ^to decide erroneously; 
and from the necessity of the case its decision, in 
many cases, whether erroneous or not, must be con- 
clusive upon the question of the interference, or 
non-interference, of the state in the particular case 
or class of cases, as the case may be; and hence, 
within the limits referred to, the decision of the state, 
in the exercise of its function of judicial legislation, 
is conclusive in the determination of actions. The 
action of the state is also, in certain cases, conclusive 
upon this question upon other grounds; for it is 
within the power or right of the state, and — except 
so far as the matter is disposed of by constitutional 
provisions — within that of the ordinary legislature, 
to determine the jurisdiction of the courts; and it 
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has therefore the power or right to restrict jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases so as to leave some rights un- 
provided for. 

§ 278. Such legislation, or failure to legislate, 
does not, however, affect rights, but actions only; 
and tills is not only a principle of right necessarily 
following from the very nature of a right, but also 
a recognized principle of American law. 

§ 279. Thus, it is a well-settled principle of our 
law that a right barred by the statute of limitations 
continues to exist, though the remedy be forever 
gone: Sichel v, Carrillo, 42 ("al. 493. So also it has 
been repeatedly held with reference to contracts 
declared void by the usury and banlcing acts, and 
with reference to conveyances of married women 
declared void by statute on account of defective 
acknowledgments, and with reference to marriages 
technically void for want of compliance with statu- 
tory provisions as to the mode of solemnization, that 
rights existed under and by virtue of such contracts, 
conveyances, and marriages, though expressly de- 
clared to be void by statute; and accordingly, sub- 
sequent statutes declaring them valid have been 
upheld on the ground that the validating acta 
did not create new rights, but simply provided 
remedies for rights already existing: Syracuse Bank 
V.Davis, 16 Barb. 108; Dentzel v. Waldie, 30 Cal. 
144; fiosheu v. Stonington, 4 Conn. 309. Otherwise, 
such laws would be clearly unconstitutional; for, on 
the theory that there were no ]jre-existing rights, 
such laws would operate to transfer the property of 
one set of persons to another; which is forbidden by 
all the American constitutions, state and federal. 
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§ 280. With regard to the eifect of judicial prec- 
edents, it is often asserted, and indeed it is accepted 
as a fundamental principle by certain theorists to 
whom we have referred, that the courts in deciding 
particular cases also establish a rule or principle in ^ 
the nature of a law which is binding upon other ( 
courts in deciding similar cases; and that conse- 
quently judges exercise the function of legislation. 

§ 281. This assertion involves two propositiona, 
one of right and one of jus; namely, that judicial 
decision in theory ought to he, and that according ' 
to the established principles o{ Jus they in fact are, 
conclusive and binding upon the courts.' 

g 282. With regard to the first proposition, it is 
impossible to conceive of any principle of right or 
reason, or even of expediency, to justify it; for the I 
proposition asserts, not merely that the decisions of 
a court (whose judges are assumed to be men skilled , 
in their art) ought (upon the principle cuilibct in s 
arte perito est credevdum) to carry with them a certain J 
weiglit and authority, but that, whether right of ' 
wrong, such decision ought to be held conclusive, 
not because it is or is presumed to be correct, but 
because the courts are vested with legislative power, 
and therefore that the will of the judge, in accord- 
ance with a maxim applicable to all legislators^ I 
stands as a sufficient reason for the decision — voluTf -l 
tas Stat pro ralione. 

g 283. With regard to the second propositioi^ 1 
although coniidently asserted, it also is absolutely 1 

* " There is nnch H thing as idolatry of precedents, and an idcd(r^,fl 
try it is which itt times has slaughtered Juatice at her owaattarj'' 
Liel>er cited Bliss on Sovereignfy, 43. '_ 
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untrue with reference to the English or Anglo- 
American law, if not also with reference to all other 
systems. For, while in England at oHo period, the 
doctrine of store decisis was carried, with disastrous 
consequences to the law, to extreme and absurd 
lengths; and while in that country, and also here, 
the courts are stiil disposed to pay a due, and per- 
haps more than due, respect to former opinions — 
yet such opinions are viewed merely as authority of 
more or less weight, according to the character of 
the judges pronouncing them; and the courts as- 
sume and freely exercise the power of overruling 
them when they deem them erroneous.' A concur- 

I " NeverthelesF, the rule [sfare /Jecisis] must not be so rigidly 
presBed as to shield error needlessly, or shut out advanced knowl- 
edge Although prior decisions are not lightly to be de- 
parted from, yet any error may be corrected when any mibetaniial 
injury is to be eaperted from the change, or when the evils of ad- 
Lerence are manifestly greater than those of dejarture. ]t muat, 
of course, be clear that there i« an error; .... but when this 
in clear, and a plain rule of law ia manifestly violated, and es- 
pecially if the rule eotablished is mischievous rather than beneficial 
to the community at large in its practical operations, or to a par- 
ticular elssB of the commanity, aa. for example, the holders of 
commercial paper, it should be abrogated without delay. Indeed, 
it may, under certain circumstances, become as imperative a duty 
to arrest the damage resulting from the active power of n false 
principle as in other circumstances to abide by the standards of 
doctrine established by deliberate consideration and practical util- 
ity. Where a case arosa in which a prior decision was attacked, 
on the ground that it had no support in the cases from whence it 
purported to be derived, the court yielded and said; ' Do we vio- 
late the doctrine of slare rfiCiMs by now correcting the mistake, 
and going back to the well-established doctrine which that case 
has disturbed? If we do, we commit a greater error than the one 
we have felt bound to correct; for that doctrine, though incapable 
of being espreBsed by any sharp and rigid definition, and there- 
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rcnco of decisions may indeed in certain cases es- 
tablisli a rule which courts will not feel at liberty to 
disregard; which is simply to say that a rule may 
bocorao established by custom; and such rules may 
become more or less inveterate from the continuance 
of the custom; but no matter what may be the con- 
currence of decisions, if the rule established is errone- 
ous, or in other words, contrary to the principles of 

foro incnpablo of becoming an institute of positive law, is among 
the niOHt important principles of good government. But, like all 
Kuch principles, in its ideal it presents its medial and its eztreme 
asi>octH, and is approximately defined by the negation of its ez- 
tremos. The conservatism that would make the instance of to-day 
tlio rule of to-morrow, and thus cast society in the rigid molds of 
poHitivo law, in order to get rid of the embarrassing^ but whole- 
Koine diversities of thought and practice that belong to free, ration- 
al, and imperfect beings; and the radicalism that, in ignorance of 
the laws of human progress, and disregard of the rights of others, 
would lightly cstfiem all official precedents and general customs 
that are not meaMured by its own idiosyncrasies; — each of these 
extremoR always tends to be converted into the other, and both 
stand rebuked in every volume of our jurisprudence. And the 
modial aspect of the doctrine stands everywhere revealed as the 
only practical one, not as an arbitrary rule of positive law, attribnt- 
ing to the memory of cases higher honors and greater value than 
belong to the science and natural instinct and common feeling of 
right; not as withholding allowance for official fallibility, and for 
the changing views, pursuits, and customs that are caused by 
and that indicate an advancing civilization; not as indurating^, 
and thus deadening the forms that give expression to the living 
spirit; not as enforcing "the traditions of the elders," when 
they **make void the law" in its true sense, nor as fixing all 
opinions that have ever been pronounced by official functionaries 
— but as yielding to them the respect which their official character 
demands, and which all good education enjoins. When the varied 
surface of this earth is changed into a dead level, and the ocean^s 
waves are still, then man will need another habitation. And when 
the variety of human action and development is subjected to judi- 
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the law, the courts feel themselves at liberty to dis- 
regard it, except in certain well-defined cases; as for 
instance, where it has entered into the course of 
business and habitual mode of action of the people, 
or in other words, become, not merely a custom of 
the courts, but of the people generally; and even 
where a rule has become so firmly established that 
they hesitate at first to attack it, yet by the progres- 

cial and legislative presicriptions, aJid the rule of man's free and 
educated reason iBproBcribedt'withsllits improving divereitieB, and 
all reasoning becomes illefral, if the Gubject has already been rea- 
soned upon by judges, or decided upon by then) without reasoning, 
then men will need another jurieprudence and another leginlation, 
without, perhaps, being capable of enjoying them. The doctrine 
of stare decisis is indeed one of the most important in thelaw; tor 
in its simpiioity it expresses man's rererence for civil authority, 
and the demand of his nature that it ehal! be obeyed; and this 
feeling is the surest foiinda,tion of social order. It is the espref- 
sion of the people's expectation that all government should be 
administered with great eare, and with a reasonable degree of con- 
Biefency, and of their confidence that it is so; and it involves the 
injunction that official functionaries shall not, for light reasons, 
abandon the expressed judgments of themselves or of their prede- 
cessors, especially if any serious embarrasBment of public order 
may be the consequence. It regards all governmental, and es- 
pecially judicial, decisions as the official representation of the pnb- 
lic will in relation to civil rights and duties, and as being entitled 
to respect and reverence for this simple reason. To these feelinip 
and principles we owe official reverence, and we desire to cherish 
it as a necessary element of sockl order and of political character. 
We do not violate it when we declare that a decision made four 
years ago, in opposition to all previous legislation and jurispru- 
dence, ia open tocorrection. We should violate it by declaring 
that decision conclnnive evidence of the law, and should at the 
same time announce a judicial heresy involving the assertion that 
judicial decisions are equivalent to positive kw, and that courts 

not only apply the law, but make it }f it should be said 

that the principle of the decision in Eicing v, Furness has entered 
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sive development of the principles of the 
the establishment of more rational rules inconsist- 
ent with it, sooner or later, if the law retains its 
vitality, it is eradicated; Vide mpra, § 255, note. 
Moreover, precedents are manifestly, as we have as- 
sumed them to be, a species of custom; and all cus-_ 
toms, however permanent they may seem to b^j 
with the continually occurring changes in societyi," 

into the cuatoms aod practice of the cmintr?, tti^a the claim thai, 
it should stand as liiw would be founded upon a different princi- 
ple expressed in the maxim. Communia error facit jus :' " Cnllen- 
der'» Adm'r v. Insurance Co., 23 Pa, St, 474. "Apart from all 
express authority, reason must convince us that no aueh inexora- 
ble rule eould exist. The rule itself impliea4hat tiie doctrine pr(^ 

tecled by stare decisis i^n not stand by iteelf It is a tiol»-*l 

ciam to say that catises should be tried upon wrong principles — btt 
decided ngaiiist the law— whether it be for the purpose of justiw. 
or not so to decide them. The law is not so false to itself as to re*.) 
quire its own permanent overthrow. For as the rnle of 
decisis ia avowedly put upon the ground of policy, we a 
conceive that the application of t^is rule could be rightly bo 
aa to overthrow the paramount public policy of deciding canses by 
the rules of law:" Unit v. Minor, 4 Nev. 407. "Even thisbaii- 
wMiiness to interfere with previous adjudications does not retyiire 
us to shut OQr eyes upon all improvementii in the science at th^ 
law, or require us to be stationary while all around is in progress 
.... Pprhaps no genera! rule can be kid down upon the subject. 
The cirtuniHtances rf each particular case, the extent of influeneo 
upon Eontracts and intereata which the decisions may have had, 
whether it may he only doubtful «■ clearly against principle, 
whether restrained by some authority or opposed to all — these are 
all matters to be judged of whenever the court ia called np<m to 
depart from a priw detciminatioa;" Id., cited Wells on Rm Ad- 
judicnta and Stare Decisio, c. 45. 

"Although the case of Smith v. Acker plainly departs from tJse 
Iflw as it had been previously fettled, it haa been strongly urgred 
that as the decision of a court of last resort, it ia a conclusive prec- 
edent which miut be followed until the legislature shall elun^e 
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fall iuto desuetude and pass away; and accordingly 
it would be easy to fill a book with rules of the law 
once firmly established, which have never been abro- 
gated by legislation or directly overruled, but which 
have ceased to be a part of the law, and would if in- 
voked in a court of justice receive no reepect. 

§ 284. It is nevertheless true that erroneous rules 
become established in the law by the force of prece- 

it. It in nniioubtedly true that the other courta of Wpetminster 
Hall have generally cooaidered theiriBuivea bound by ihe deciaion 
of the House of Lords, when sitting as a court of review, though 
more thau one instance mi^ht be menlioned where the doctrine 

did not prevail The reversul by the Honee of Lords of 

Lord Somer'H decree in Keille v. Towmeend, 1 Salk. 187, ia one 
initance. Sir John Trevor, M. B., denied the authority of that 
decision, offirming', moreover, that if the same case were to come 
a^in into the House of Lords, they would decide differently; 
WalU V. BuJtia, 1 P. Wms. 60, 61. Lord Harcourt seenja alao to 
have refuxed to follnwitai a precedent: Id.61,iiote. Of theEom? 
case. Lord Loughborough spoke as follows; 'I have no difficalty i» 
saying 1 think of that determination of the House of Lords as Lord 
Harcourt and other judges have done,' adding: 'Upon the jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, it appears no one was present upon the 
reversal who could know much of the matter; it was not deter- 
mined by lawyers; and lord Harcourt apcaka of it certainly aa not 
such a. de^inion as he would follow; and one or two other judges 
have not treated it with much respect: ' Hills v. Dotvu/on, 5 Ves. 

565 It is going too far to eay that a single decision of any 

court is absolutely conclusive as a precedent. It is an elementary 
principle that an erroneous deciaion is not bad law — it ia no law 
at all. It may be final upon the parties then before the court, 
but it does not conclude other parties having rights depending 
on the same question. I will refer to a few cases for the purpose 
of showing that our court of errors does not abide by its decisioiiB. 
.... These examples are snfficieat to show that our court of 
dernier remort does not regard its own decisions as conclusive by 
way of precedent; and if not so regarded by that court, it would 
tM strange indeed if other courts were bound to follow them at ^1 
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(lent ; and although where the law is in a healthy 
conilition those will almost certainly sooner or later 
be al)r(><}:ate(l by legislation, or, more frequently, 
overruUMl by the court, or silently fall into disuse, 
yet in the meanwhile they enter into the determina- 
tion of actions, and therefore for the time being con- 
stitute a part of jus. 

§ 285. Such rules, however, like unjust laws, 

t^voiits, and witliout looking into the reason on which they stand;" 
Hronson, .1.. in liufhr v. Van Wpcky 1 Hill (N. Y.), 461-463. 

'* 'Vhv jndiiial rulo, stare decisis does, however, admit of excep- 
tions \vh(TO tho former determination is most evidently contrary 
to rtMisiMi nuu'li more if it be clearly contrary to the divine law. 
Hut ovrn in such ciisea, subsequent judges do not pretend to make 
a new law, l)iit to vindicate the old law from misrepresentation. 
Ki^r if it bo found that the former decision is manifestly absurd or 
unjust, it is iloclarcd, not that such a sentence was bad law, but 
that it was not law; that is, that it is not the established custom 
of ihi> rtMihn, as has been erroneously detemjined: " 1 Bla. Com. 
*(i9, *70. 

**Ev(Mi a sorio? of decisions,'' says Chancellor Kent, **are not 
always conclusive evidence of the law, and the revision of a de- 
cision very often resolves itself into a mere question of expediency, 
deiHMulinf? \ipon the consideration of the importance of certainty 
in the r\ile and the extent of property to be affected by a change 
in it. Lt)rd ^lanstield frequently observed that the certainty of a 
rule was often of nnich more importance in mercantile cases than 
the reason of it, and that a settled rule ought to be observed for 
the sake of property; and yet perhaps no English judge ever made 
greater innovations or improvements in the law, or felt himself 
less embarrassed with the disposition of the eider cases when they 
came in his way to impede the operation of his enlightened and 
cultivated judgment.'' *' The law of England," he observed, 
"would be an absurd science were it founded upon precedents 
only:" 1 Kent's Com. 47. 

As is said by Chancellor Wentworth, speaking of this maxim: 

** While another maxim — Humanum est errare — ^remains true, 
there must occasionally be a reconsideration and overruling of 
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■ affect only the determination of actions, and not that 
of rights ; and it may be remarked here, with equal 
propriety as of laws, that this is a principle not only 
of right, but of ^us also ; and tliat it \a to this princi- 
ple alone that we owe the development of equity 
jurisprudeuce in our law; which development has 
consisted mainly in the giving of actions for rights 
not recognized by law, and therefore non-actionable 

former iudg^nenta. If on a re-eianiination the former error is 
clear, our duty ia pkin; we must be, as Lord Coke said Sir John 
PorteKcue was, ' aotamungatthe number of those {Ui5U05«Ma«s«ii< 
en-ores, tut one of those who j'ielded to the truth when he found 
it: ■ Preface to 10 Coke. To overriile a decision clearly erroneous 
on principle ia always a duty, iin'esB there haa been a uuiforia 
course of corrobating decisions for a aeries of years ; and eTen then 
the doctrine of sfare deems has heen most strongly applied in 
real-estate cases. I believe that a single deciaion has never iaany 
case been allowed to stand if found opposed to principle." 

The effect of an irrational rule estublished by a series of judiciat 
decisionx is limited to the case or cla^ of cases in which it waa 
originally established; and generally, it follows that the rule itself 
(by what has been well called the vis medinafrix of the law) is 
gradually undermined and finally eradicated. " It has been the 
constant labor of judgaa," says Sh: Jumes Mcintosh, cited infra, 
g 367, "through all changes of society, to keep the eouimon law 
consistent with reaaon and with itnelfj " and thus in the language 
of Lord Mansfield, Id., " the law works itself pure by the fresh 
streams which it draws froui its original fountains of equity and 

It ia to be observed, alao, that in America the niaiitn is less 
strictly observed than in England. In the latter country the law 
haa been administered from time immemoriiil by a few courts sit- 
ting in the sauie locality and in constant communication with each 
other, and all subject to a common appellate jurisdiction; ami it 
has therefore been practicable, by means of the rule, to attain a 
degree of certainty in the law unattainable elsewhere. But in the 
United States, the decisions of the courts of all the states, as well 
13 
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until the action was supplied by the clianctsllor. 
Thus, under the old English law, the right of the 
cestui que trust in land was not recognized by the 
courts of law, which regarded the holder of the legal 
title as the absolute owner, although the right of the 
cestui que trust was precisely the eame in its nature 
as that of the owner of personal property intrusted 
to another — a right which was in fact recognized by 

as those of the federal and En^Hsh judiciaries, are habttuallj cited 
UM anthority, and cunBequeDtly, amonj the conflicts neceaaariljr _ 
arising in the dedBions, the American courts are generally left J 
free to decide cases upon principle, unemhirrassed by authori^i^ 
In each atate, indeed, the courts generally pay more regard t^fl 
their own decisions than to those of other states; hut even in th^itf 
case, where a rule ia at once against principle and the concurre 
decinions of other states, it ia more easily overruled. 

The strictness of the rule ia alao greatJy relaxed by the fi 
(elsewhere referred to) that American writers on gurispruden 
with few exceptions, do not treat of the law of any particular etateii J 
but of American law generally, and therefore are not bound by Q 
precedents, except when they concur, which in general only o 
cura where they are all supported by reason. The American jurS 
ia therefore generally at liberty to confine himself to the strietlj 
scientific aspect of the subject, and American jurisprudence it 
therefore, beyond all other syateras, susceptible of a scientifio de- 
velopment: See also Ram's Leg. Judg., c. H, § I. 

It is therefore evident, aaassertediii the text, that judicial decis- 
ions me not in any sense laws, or analogous to laws; and tl 
they are binding on other courts only in so far as they are righ^ 
or if erroneoos, only when they becouje established by custotu. 

In view ot these authorities, and innumerable others that n 
be cited to the same effect, the hallucination of Mr. Austin and U 
followers, with reference to the nature and force of judicial p 
e<Jents, must strike the profeaeional reader with sorprise. 

It may be added, that so far as the rule of ainre decisis enjoi^ 
upon the judge a respect for his own former decision), it is ap| 
rather to be unduly observed than otherwise, and that jndfK 
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the courts. The right of tbe cestvi que Iritst was 
therefore a true right; and the fact that it wus with- 
out an appropriate action, bo far from destroying 
the right, simply induced the chancellor to supply 
the defect. 

§ 286. Clearly, therefore, our proposition is true, 
that precedents, like other customs and laws, are 
mere elements in the determination of righta, whose 
effect, like that of other facts, is to be determined by 
the principles of right; and it is also true that this 
principle, though not always consistently apphed, is 
also a recognized principle of jvs; and that, in the 
determination of actions, precedents and other cits- 
toms and laws are mere elements of the problem— 
the only difference being that the principles by 
which their effect is in fact determined are, owing 
to the inherent and necessary imperfection of all 
human instrumentahty, somewhat different in jiis 
from those of right; the latter of which are purely 
scientific in their character. 

§ 287. Hence we conclude that jurisdiction is 
not, as is commonly supposed, a mere power to 
carry out the will of the state, or to apply the acci- 
dental results of custom, but is in its nature a gen- 
eral power to administer justice between men; and 
that this power ia in no way altered in its character 

therefore, in this respect, need the bridle raflier than thft Epiir. 
In this regard, we may therefore ^y with Cujaoius; " Ulinam 
qui hoe tetuporejus noslrum interpretanitu; Fapinianum iinilati, ■ 
quferelfaleo veJ iaeple aliqiuindo et stHserini el seripserint, I'n- 
geiiue relraelent ; nee eis, conlt-a qunm postea resciperinl, tarn 
obitiiiato tamqiie ohfirmafo anitno {uH faciunt) pertevermtt:" 
Kaufman's Uacketdy, prefiwe, 18. 
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W iho fact that it is a n^irf ^r xi. 

;-»^«-".s, UH i« that of conS i'T^ ''^ ^^^« ^"'J 
''"iiiun ada. ™^^' injuries and other 
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CHAPTER V. 



OP THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OP THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN ACTIONS AND RIGHTS, AND BETWEEN JD3 
AND RIGHT. 

I 288. The problem we have been discussing re- 
lates to the nature of the law as it is, and is purely 
historical in its character. The consideration of 
what the law ought to be is therefore irrelevant to 
the point under discussion. 

§ 289. In view, however, of the almost universal 
tendency to confound rights with actions or reme- 
dies, and of the confusion resulting from the failure 
to distinguish between things so essentially differ- 
ent, it will be well to point out some of the practical 
bearings of the distinction, and to show that it is 
not only essentially necessary, but also of vital 
practical importance. 

g 290. In the first place, to assume that the es- 
sence of a right consists in the fact tliat it will be 
enforced by the slate is in the highest degree sub- 
versive of morality. For the term "aright" — as 
can not be too often observed — connotes the idea of 
riirhtuess; and hence the notion that a man has the 
right to exact from another whatever the law will 
enable him to exact inevitably carries with it the 
idea that it is not wrong for him to do so. Hence 
there is added to the power of doing injustice, itself 
demoralizing, a specious theory that clothes the 
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wronir with the mime of right, which must i 
Sillily h:ivi' ti powerful tendencj'' to corrup 
;ivtr:i.i.O' conscience. Nor is it less clear tht 
elicit u)»ni the i)erson wronged must also be de 

aH/iiiLT.' 

' Vlw i'tT«M't oil tln^ liiwyors and judges is also neceasari 
mor.ili.'.invr. In onltT to piirticipiite in injustice, or in any 
iiii<iuity, with any »li'<,'ree of montiil quietude, men mu-st i 
»lfftMi»{'' still*' tlu» natur.il instincts of their conscience. lien 
f:iht» th«»(»ry is asst'rtod that it is not the function of the co 
a«lminist»T justioo, Imt the law; which is held to consist 
ii».'n» arKitrary will of political rulers, or of the often a 
opinii)iis «if ju(l>r.»s; and thus the responsibility is shifted 
law, wIhti* it tlot's not belonjf. For in the hands of com] 
jiuUn*"* tlif law is st'ldom wantinjf in resources to make its 
sul)sjTvi«Mit to tho ends of justice; and it is the glory of its 
jurists that tlu'y have known how to arrive at justice throuj 
ttrlinicalitit's. '* I nmiiiieiid the judge,'' says one of them, ' 
s(MMus liiu' and ingenious, so it tend to right and equity; " a; 
this lu» hut t'xprossos a sentiment common to all of them: 
\\\l); UnHJui's U'jjral Maxims, 81; see also opinion of MansHe 
A'.'.r V. rhillips, 1 Ikirr. JWl, ^04. It is^natural, also, tl: 
just ilirat ion, tlu» theory in which they find their excuse shou 
fn'quently and tMuphatically assorted; and hence we often 
these *• priosts of justice" {ride itifra, § 350) expressi: 
thorough cont»»ni]>t for the principles of justice which the; 
Kuppost'd U^ administer. What, for instance, can be thougl 
plain men of (»xpr{»ssi(ms such as these, cited from Rani's 
Judg. lif)— all of them from the lips of reverend judges: 

" Perhaps it is h»sH im])ort int how the law is determined 
that it should W> determined and certain, and that such det€ 
nation should be adhennl to:" Goodtifle v. Ofway, 1 T.B.. 
or, " Where things are st^ttled and rendered certain, it will n( 
so material how, as long as they are so, and that all people h 
how to act: " Butler v. Duncomh. 1 P. Wms. 452; or, **No : 
ter what the law is, so it be certain: " 2 Ch. Cas. 221; or the 
pression we often heai*, that "hard cases make bad law 
proposition exactly opposite to the truth, which is, that th( 
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291. Accordingly, it can not be doubted that 
the prevalence of this theory has in fact been the 
source of a wide-spread and profound corrnption of 
the public morality. It is essential, therefore, to 
the conservation of morality, that the distinction 

lief of harf cases is the very principle to which the law owes i'b 
rational devclapiuent. Nor does the conduct of the bar or the 
bench in this respect belie their prof esaions. Tor there ia no fraud, 
oppression or villainy so great that respectable lawyers — who 
would themselves scorn to perpetrate it — will not undertake to 
prosecute it for a client, and which respectable judges will not 
help to carry out, provided that judges before them, either 
through inadvertence, mistake, or crookedness of mind, have been 
guilty of similar wrongs. 

An instance of this is presented by the doctrine already referred 
to. that where, for the purpose of protecting it from hia creditors, 
one conveys property t« another in trust, equity will not enforce 
the trust — a doctrine founded upon a misapplication of a rule of 
law thought by Ijord Thurlow tu be itself irrational: Nerill v. 
}Vimni«m, 18 Ves. 382; 1 Bro. Ch. 547, 5i8; and which yet has 
been generally aifirmed by American courts, and is now regarded 
by the mass of the profession as settled law. This doctrine, which 
has for its professed object the prevention of fraud, not only 
violates the rights of the cesfvl que trust, and inflicts upon him a 
punishment out of all proportion to his offense, but directly in- 
cites toafarmcie outrageous fraud, by offering to the trustee, who 
might naturally be inclined to be honest, a bribe often enormous 
tor the betrayal oE his trust and the violation of one of tie most 
sacred of human obligations. And thus judges, in the name of 
virtue and the law, but in violation of both, become willing accom- 
plices in a crime abhorrent to the ordinary conscience, and which is 
in fact more villainous than any for which men are sent to the 
penitentiary, except perhaps murder. 

Another instance is presented by the California law of defaults, 
by the operation of which a triHing neglect on the part of the de- 
fendant in answering in a suit result) in a jndgment for the 
plaintiff; and the bardship of this law, itself unjust and cruel, is 
aggravated by the rule judicially established, that the client ia re- 
sponsible for the negligence of his attorney. Thas if a man un- 
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between rights and actions should be observed: and 
even sliould wc adopt the extremest views as to the 
power of the state and the necessity of absolute sub- 
mission to its will, there can be no reason whv we 
should corrupt our language and debauch our con- 
justly sued, even for his whole fortune, employs in due time — ^to 
\>\\\ in his answer — a lawyer, who holds the commission of the 
stilt' i as the guaranty of his competency, and the lawyer fails to 
(li) HO, the mischief is irreparable. The plaintiif' s claim may be 
admittt'dly villainous; the defendant's whole fortune may be in- 
volved; himself and innocent family may be plunged into destitu- 
tion; h<» hims(;lf may have exercised the utmost diligence to pre- 
vent tlios(» disastrous results; but the fule is inexorable, and one 
remedy only remains to him, namely, the right to sue his lawyer — 
a rij^'ht lik(? the rigfht to shear the wolf, undoubted, but of ques- 
tionable value. For the lawyer is in general secure in his skill in 
his profession, in the sympathy of his brethren, and in the 
lib<>ral rules adopted by the judges for the measurement of his re- 
Bponsibility. 

Still another instance is presented by a rule adopted by the 
California supreme court with relation to appeals, and which was 
enforced with the most rigid consistency until lately abolished by 
statute — the statute itself illustrating how tardy is leg-islative 
relief even in the plainest cases. The original statute provided 
that an appeal should be made " by filing with the clerk .... a 
notice stating the appeal, .... and serving a copy of the notice 
upon the adverse party or his attorney: " Prac. Act, § 337; and it 
was further provided that to render the appeal effective, the un- 
dertaking for costs, etc., on the appeal "shall be filed with the 
clerk within five days after the notice of appeal is filed:" Id., 
§ 348. Upon a fair construction of these provisions, it would seem 
to be a matter of indifference in what order the sevetal steps 
should be taken, and accordingly it is so expressly provided by the 
present law. It was, however, held at an early date, by the 
supreme court, that if the order as stated in the law was departed 
from — that is to say, if the notice was served before it was filed, 
or the undertaking filed before the filing of the notice — the appeal 
was void ; and this rule was rigidly enforced down to the amend- 
ment referred to, which was not passed until July 1, 1880, though 
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science by calling the unjuat just and the wrong 
right. 

§ 292. Secondly, the observance of the distinc- 
tion is also essential to the practical administration 
of justice. It is, indeed, as we have observed, a 
coranion supposition with people not familiar with 

in the mean time a new code had been adopted. When it h 
added Uuit every step after judgment, ill the proc'eding (or new 
trial and on appeal, ie beset by teohnioalitiea rigidly enforced by 
the courts, and that in California, as in other slates, not even a 
decent competency of professional knowledge in required from the 
lawyer.*, it will be readily understood that in a vast nnrabar of in. 
Btanses the litt^nt has but little chance of haTiDg hia case de- 
cided on its merits. 

Other instances might be given — instancefl enoujfh to make a 
book which would be nt once one of the moat melancholy and one 
of the moat uaefol that ever was written^but theae are sufficient 
to illustrate our proposition. 

Wo may Kiy, therefore, with BurTte, that while the law " is ona 
of the firstanit noblest of human sciencea — a science which dors 
more to quicken and invigorate the understanding than all other 
kinds ot learning put together — .... it isnotapt, eicept inper- 
sons happily bom, t« open and liberalize the tnind exactly in the 
same proportion." It may hi added, also, that while tothe high- 
er minda^the Cokes, the Hates, the Man>ifie1d>t, and the Uarahnlls 
of the profession, who have always regarded the law as the mere 
means of administering justice, or, in Hie words of Bracton (Jnfra, 
§420 p. 247), " justice BB the en i, jurisprudence as the meana"— 
the pursuit is also one of the most ennobling, it is not so with the 
ordinary mass — the iffnobh vulfftig; for upon the average lawyer 
Buch SBQtimentfl and such rulings us thow we have cited necessa- 
rily have a moat demoralizing effect, nnd absolutely destroy in him 
the capacity of discerning the juat from the unjust. Hence, we 
can readily understand the cause of the unsavory reputation which 
the profession hus always hod in the opinions of plain people, nor 
is it altogether clear tbit Dick the liutcher was not without show 
of reason in proposing " to hang all the lawyers" ua ii prelim- 
inary measure of reform. 
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tlio law that it consists mainly or altogether of rules 
ostabli^slied by statute or precedent, which at least 
liave the merit of being permanent in their nature 
and certain in their expression and application ; and 
that the chief source of uncertainty in the adminis- 
tration of the law consists in the tendency to be 
swayed by what are supposed to be the loose and 
ill-doliucd, and consequently varying, notions of 
justice as commonly received; and hence, that cer- 
tainty in the administration of justice can only be 
secured by its formulation into rules of rigid and 
unbending character, and by a strict and unvarying 
application of such rules without regard to the ques- 
tion of their justice or injustice. But in point of 
fact, these notions are altogether unfounded. For 
tlie most certain as well as the only permanent 
and immutable element of jus is that portion of it 
wliich consists of principles of natural right, logic- 
all}'' defined and scientifically expressed. And the 
element which approaches most nearly to this in 
certainty is the sense of justice held by jurists in 
common with the people generally. And the least 
certain as well as the least permanent of all is the 
part composed of arbitrary or accidental rules rest- 
ing upon statute or precedent: Infra, § 364. For 
these rules are not only generally uncertain in ex* 
pression and frequently contradictory in effect, but 
are also often in conflict with the principles of the 
law, or, to speak more definitely, with the principles 
of natural right recognized and firmly established 
in the law; and in such cases it is at least necessary 
that, in accordance with the maxim we have quoted 
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above, they should bo reBtricted iti their application. 
Heiieo it results that unless the judge is guided in 
the application of such rules by the principles of 
the law — which are in fact principles of natural 
right — or, in default of knowing such principles 
applicable to the case, by his sense of justice, such 
rules are generally extremely uncertain in their 
application, and apt to give rise to the widest diver- 
gence of opinion as to their meaning and as to 
their legitimate scope and operation. Hence in 
all periods in the history of the law it has 
been the practice of the courts to refer con- 
stantly to "justice," "good conscience," "equity," 
"reason," or "common sense"' as it is variously 
expressed, as the grounds of their decision ; and in 
this way only has the practical administration of 
justice been kept steady,' And there is ijo doubt 



' This gives Anstin occafiion to complain that ' ' jnstice ia com- 
inonly erected into an entity, and spoken of as a legislator, in 
whicli character it ia supposed to pz-escribe the law, conformity to 
whicli it should denote." "The veriest dolt," he continues, "who 
isplaced in a jury-bos, the merest old woman who happens to 
he raised to the bench, will talk finely of equity or justice^the 
justice of the case, the equity of the ease, the iraperious demands 
of justice, the plain dictates of equity. He forgefci that he ia 
there to enforce the law of the land; else he does not administer 
that justice or that equity with which alone he ia immediately 
concerned. This is well known to have been a strong tendency 
of Lord Mansfield — a strange obliquity in so great a man;" Jur, 
223, All the great English judges, along with Lord Mansfield, 
must tp included among the old women referred to: Vide itifra. 
§367. 

'■'The attempt to divorce law from'conacience, from the natural 
perception of right and justice while seeming to sim- 
plify, really confuses our notioTis: Bliss on Sovereignty, 23.- 
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but that since this tendency has of late years been 
weakoued by the prevalence of the legal theory, the 
uncertainty of the administration of justice has 
greatly increased; nor can there be any doubt that 
if tliat theory were to be finally realized in practice 
andtliclaw reduced to statute, and natural right or 
justice entirely removed from the consideration of 
the julges, it would result, not only in an unjust 

The followinc^ p.tssage fiom the Central Law Journal, of June 
18, 18^0, may h^\ (.'it<Kl as indicating a view almost universal with 
the best ola^f^ of lawyers. It occnw in a review of an address by 
Oeorpre H. (Hiristy, E>q., upon ** The Evils of Case Law:" 

" Tho author proeeeda to state what he deems the proper conri»e 
for the pra('titioner, thus: * To keep in mind the principles of right 
and wrou'^ which, theoretically at least, underlie ail law, and to 
apply tlio-o i)rinciple^ to the facts under consideration, and thereby 
seek a rit>:hte;)us verdict or adjudication. In this work, previous 
decisions in so far as they apply, are an obvious, important and 
desirable aid; for the reason that they indicate the conclusions 
which previous judges have reached on the consideration of like 
questions under conditions at least favorable to a just decision.' 

** The practice which he deprecates he states in these words; 
* The other course is to leave out of consideration entirely, or 
give but little weight to, the underlying principles of rig-ht and 
wrong, and to look through prior decisions to see if one can not 
be found which, either in the plain meaning of the language used, 
or by a distortion, or perversion, or stretching of such language, 
will secure a favorable result.' 

*' Three classes of practitioners are charged with thus abusing 
instead of properly using, case law : ' The beginner, the lazy 
practitioner and the shyster,^ " 

The non-professional reader can readily verify the correctness 
of these views by consulting almost any old lawyer of good repu- 
tation for professional ability, and asking him to explain tBe proc- 
ess by which he arrives at his opinion upon any case submitted to 
him. The answer, if the author's own observation can be trusted, 
will almost always be in substance the same as given above by Mr. 
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and oppressive tyranny, but in a state of unparal- 
leled uncertainty iu the actual administration of the 
law. 

§ 293, Thirdly, aa a question of method, whether 
we aim at the further development o(jii8, or simply 
to understand it as it is, it is absolutely essential to 
distinguish between rights and actions, or in other 
words, between right and jus, and to treat the for- 
mer independently. This follows from tlio relation 
of the two, as science and art, for though in all sub- 
jects of knowledge art is in point of time first 
cultivated, it is essential to the perfection even of the 
art itself that the science should be treated inde- 
pendently. 

§ 294. Accordingly, as we have seen, the devel- 
opment of jus, in so far as it has been rational and 
satisfactory, has been the result of this method: 
Siipra, g 255.' For it is the recognition of the ex- 
istence of non-actionable rights, and of the necessity 
of providing remedies for them, which in the past 
has produced and governed the development of 
our law; and this is true not only of equity jijris- 
prudence — to which we have already referred — ^but 
of the wliole law. For it is inevitable where a right 
is once recognized that the remedy shall sooner or 

1 " It must lie adniitted thnt the law, like language, has an un- 
intended, unconscious development, or, to call it by the traditional 
expreaiioti, an organic development from within outward. To 
this development we owe all those principles of law which are 
grradaiillj' accumulated from the ftuto-nomoua balant'ingr of the ac- 
counts of the legal (juridical) rights of men in their deal iiigs with 
one another, as well aa all those abstractions. con)<equencea and 
Tutes deduced by science from existing lawx, and presented by it 
to the consciousness:" Iheriiig'a Struggle for Right, 8. ' 
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later follow; and that this has been a necessary, 
and not an accidental, mode of development is 
proved by the precisely similar development of 
the Roman law and other systems. 

§ 295. This, indeed, is the principle embodied in 
tlie maxim we have cited, that wherever there is a 
right there shall be a remedy (u6i^*i6S, ibiremedium); 
and altliough from the intrinsic imperfection of 
which ^'?ts in common with all art partakes, the max- 
im is not, and can not be in fact, altogether observed ; 
yet it expresses a fundamental principle of the 
law which in all progressive countries governs its 
development,' and to the actual realization of which, 
as we have seen, it constantly approximates. 

§ 296. That at a certain stage in the history of 
the law the principle became less marked in its ap- 
plication results from its having in the main accom- 
plished its function in the perfection of the remedial 
part of the law; and hence it is a common tendency 
of the professional mind to regard the function as 
completely performed, and the law itself as finished 
and complete. Hence the maxim is inverted, and 
it comes to be asserted that where there is no action 
there is no right. It is, however, clear that had the 
maxim originally been so interpreted, there would 
have been an absolute arrest of development in the 
law, and consequently of civilization; for no fact is 
more certain than that, at least in the past, legisla- 
tion has been the least considerable 'and least effi- 
cient of the agencies by which the law has been de- 
veloped; and that without that capacity of sponta- 
neous development which it has always exhibited, 
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and which has been well called the vis medicatrix of 
the law, it would still be in a state of barbarism. 
Nor is it less clear that the recognition of the exist- 
ence of natural right and non-actionable rights is 
as essential to the future aa it has been to the past 
development of the law — whether that development 
is to take place in the main spontaneously, as here- 
tofore, or by legislation; for the end of government 
and of law ia the establishment of justice; and 
whether the art of doing this pertains to the legisla- 
tor or to the judge, it is necessary that the princi- 
ples of the science should be recognized and as- 
serted : See observations of Cousin, cited supi-a, § 261, 
note. 

§ 297. In fact, however, the principle embodied 
in the maxim, LFAjus, ibi remedium, is still a prin- 
ciple of the law, and the capacity for spontaneous 
development which results from it still continues; 
and iu view of the recent legislation in England 
and in many of the United States, abolishing the 
old forms of action, it is perhaps not too much 
to expect — ^unless the genius of the profession 
has failed — that, under its beneficent influence, the 
maxim may come to have a, practically universal 
application. 

g 298. But though the present development of 
the law, so far as it is rational, is due altogether to 
the recognition of the existence of natural rights, 
and of the necessity of providing them with appro- 
priate remedies, and though the method of the ju- 
rists has therefore in the main been rational and 
scientific, yet the operation of this method has been 
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embarrassed by their failure to keep consistently iu 
view the essential difference between the principles 
of natural right, which in the main compose the 
law, and its arbitrary and accidental part, the jus 
civile; the latter of which, as we have observed, is 
anomalous and exceptional in its nature, and there- 
fore can not legitimately enter into the development 
of jus otherwise than by merely limiting or restrain- 
ing the application of its principles. 

§ 299. Thus not only has the development of the 
law been retarded, but the law itself has been cor- 
rupted ; so that, as it now stands, it is not only back- 
ward in its development, but contains also numerous 
arbitrary and irrational rules, which judges in their 
ignorance mistake for principles, and which are 
consequently pushed to unjust and absurd conse- 
quences. Of late years, also, the evil has been aggra* 
vated both in this country and in England, by the 
increasing prevalence of a false theory as to the na- 
ture of law ; and in the former especially,^ by other 
causes, among which may be noted the lack of 
general and even of professional education in the 
lawyers, and more particularly in the judges, and 
the enormous multiplicity of precedents,^ from 

1 In England, also, according to Mr. Markby: Elements of Law, 
§ 194. 

^ The decisions of the supreme court of all the different states, 
those of the federal courts, supreme, circuit, and district, and 
those of the English courts — in all from sixty to a hundred — ^are 
habitually cited by judges and text-writers in the United States. 
That all these precedents should agree is of course impossible, and 
a,^ Gibbon remarks, the mast rigid rule as to the observance of 
precedents can require the precedents to be followed only where 
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whicli has resulted a state of confusion and conflict 
in the ]aw, inconceivable to any one who has not 
been so unfortunate as to participate aa a practicing 
lawyer in what is called the administration of jus- 
tice. 

§ 300. With regard to form especially, so chaotic 
is the condition of the law, and so innumerable the 
books in which it is supposed to be contained, that 
it is not within the bounds of human capacity to 
master the authorities; and even in particular cases 
it is aa a general rule impracticable for the lawyer 
to examine and digest the a.uthoritieg hearing upon 
the question involved; and still leas practicable to 
secure from the courts anything like an exhaustive 
examination even of those which are cited.' 

§ 301. Hence along with the increasing tendency 
to regard authority to the exclusion of reason, and 
largely as the result of that tendency, there has re- 
sulted such uncertainty in the administration of jus- 
tice, that in the large majority of cases no lawyer 

they agree. Accordinelyi this has given occasion to Mr. Pollock 
to remark that " authorities are criticiecd [in the United StHtee] 
with a. freedom which neema t« an English lawyer to imply a, 
growing fiense that after all it ie a piatter at opinion, and nothing 
more." Essays on Jur. and Eth., 245. 

' Thedecisionofcase*, therefore, depends in large measure npon 
the number and character of the preoedenta with which the judge 
hnppens to become acquainted; and aa the number of thepe ia far 
beyond any human capacity of acquisition, it reaulta that the prin- 
ciple of decision with different judges — which ia soraetiiaes called 
the judicial conscience — varies in quantity and quality tar more 
thaji Hie natural conacieneeB of difierent men; so that Selden' 
witty remark about the latter would in these times be far mor 
applicable to the former; 1 Pomeroj'a Eq. Jur., g 57, and note. 
14 
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can make even a reasonable guess as to the result 
of litigation; and men's fortunes, in the language of 
Bacon, "are tossed at this day as upon a sea, in such 
sort that it is hard to say which bark will sink, aud 
which will get to the haven:" Reading on the Stat, 
of Uses. 

§ 302. With regard to the remedy for these evils, 
an opinion prevails that it is to be found in the re- 
duction of the law, by means either of legislation or 
of a stricter adherence to authority, to a body of 
rigid and precisely defined rules; but this, as we 
have already shown, would be but to aggregate the 
evil, and, fortunately for the welfare of the human 
race, is as impracticable as it would be disastrous. 

§ 303, The history of the law itself, however, 
suggests the true and only practical remedy; for the 
law owes whatever is good in its present develop- 
ment to the use of a scientific method, and its defects 
to a failure to apply that method consistently. It is 
not unreasonable, therefore, to anticipate that a 
more consistent employment of the same method 
will be productive of results in perfecting the law 
and ameliorating the condition of the human race 
hitherto unanticipated. The true method of treat- 
ing the subject, therefore, is to treat it scientifically 
— dealing with received opinions, customs, and 
laws, as elements of the problem, without suffering 
ourselves to be misled, or in any way infiuenced by 
authority, either legislative or judicial; but at the 
same time, noting wherein the principles of jv^ 
actually established in and enforced by the state 
differ from those theoretically established; and in 
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this way tlie principles of the philosophical and the 
historical methods are reconciled. 

§ 304. In adopting this method, we are not, 
however, to be understood as asserting that it is the 
duty of the judge in the practical administration of 
justice to decide always according to the principles 
of abstract justice, or always to disregard statutes 
and precedents which are opposed to those prin- 
ciples. Whatever view may be taken with reference 
to the duty of the judge in this respect, it is, how- 
ever, at least essential to the efficient performance 
of his functions that he should understand and rec- 
ognize what the principles of justice require; for in 
the great majority of instances, this is the single 
consideration upon which the decision of the case 
ehould rest; and most generally, where it is unjustly 
decided, the fault is with the judge rather than with 
the law. 

§ 305. It is, moreover, not only with theviewto 
the more perfect development of the law that the 
scientific method is essential. It is also essential 
when we have in view only what Bentham calls the 
eognoscibility of the law; for obviously the only 
practical way of mastering this extensive and intri- 
cate subject is first to investigate the principles of 
the law in their scientific integrity, and only after 
we have donethis, to enterupon the investigation of 
the extent and manner i]i which the operation of 
these principles is modified and restricted by thejns 
dvile.^ Accordingly, it is the common testimony of 

' In the words of Cicero: " Non a, Prffitoris edictu neque a Dno- 
decim Tabulis, eed penitua ex iiitim£ philoeophia hauris&dum jutia 
descipliaam." 
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all competent jurists that tliis is the only practical 
method of mastering the law; and such in fact has 
been the method of the better class of law-writers, 
as nearly as the existing state of jural science would 
permit. 

§ 3{)6. The adoption of this method is especially 
advisable at this period in the history of our law, in 
view of the fact already adverted to, that in Eng- 
land and in this country all technical forma gf actions 
liave been abolished, leaving in place of them the 
simple maxim that every right shall have a remedy 
— ubijus ibi renwdiujii. 

g 307. Itisalsoespecially appropriate in treating 
of American jurisprudence; for in this country the 
system of laws prevailing in the different slates are 
altogether independent of each other, and with the 
exception of the federal laws, which relate to an ex- 
tremely limited class of cases, there is no Jaw of 
positive institution common to ail of them. When 
we speak of American law, therefore, we speak of 
&jus genlium., and not of a Jv^ civile; as the Greets 
used to speak of the law or nomas of Greece; or as 
we would now say, that the civil law is the law of 
Europe. There is, indeed, a similarity approximat- 
ing to identity in tlie systems of the several states; 
but this arises merely from a common origin and 
common customs and modes of thought, and exists 
to almost the same extent between those systems 
and the English law, and, to a great extent, between 
them and those of all other civilized nations. The 
American jurist, therefore, in treating of American 
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]aw, is bound neither by statutory regulations nor 
by judicial precedents, but is at liberty to follow the 
scientific method; though of course he should at the 
same time note the general concurrence and diver- 
gence of customs and laws in the several states. 




CHAPTER VI. 

HISTOltlCAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE EVGLISH LAW. 

g 308. The English law, as received iu America, < 
waa mainly developed in the practical administra- 
tion of justice by four courts, which existed in Eng- 
land from an early period, until abolished by the 
late judicature act, and which were known as the ' 
courts of king's bench, of common pleas, of excheq- I 
uer, and of chancery. 

g 309. Of these courts, the first three were vested j 
with substantially the same jurisdiction over civil 
ea^s, and were known as the courts of law; and the 
last, the jurisdiction of which differed materially 
from that of the others, both in its origin and nature, 
was called the court of equity. 

§ 310. Hence it has resuHed that the English ] 
law is composed of two distinct systems of jurispru- J 
denee, known as law and equity ; which \ 
oped respectively by the courts of law and the court 1 
of equity; and of which the latter may be briefly! 
described as being supplementary to and correetiveJ 
of the former. 

§ 311. To understand the nature of the develop* ' 
ment of the English law, some account must there- ] 
fore be given of the origin and growth of these two ' 
jurisdictions; and as the courts of law were first ia 
order of time, these will first receive our attention. 

§ 312. In Saxon times, justice was ordinarily 
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administered by the county and other local courts, 
and this continued to be the case for several reigna 
after the Conquest; but ultimately, the jurisdiction 
of these courts was absorbed by the king's court, and 
the local courts became therefore practically ob- 
solete. It is, therefore, to the jurisdiction originally 
vested under the Norman regime in the king tliiit 
we must look for the source of the jurisdiction of 
the English courts. 

§ 313. The early Norman kings exercised an ab- 
solute and supreme control over the administration 
of justice:! Speiice's Eq. Jur. *101; and it was a 
received principle that all jurisdiction was vested in 
the king, and that the jurisdiction of the courts was 
a mere delegation of power from him; Id. *120; 1 
Bla. Com. "266, *267; 2 Id. *24, *31. Indeed, this 
continued to be a recognized principle of the law, 
even down to modern times; for Blackstone tells us 
that the king "is the fountain of justice, .... and 
.... that all jurisdiction of courts are, either medi- 
ately or immediately, derived from the crown:" 1 
Bla. Com. *66, *67 ; or, as ha otherwise expresses it, 
"all courts of justice are derived from the power of 

the crown In all these courts, the king is 

supposed, in contemplation of law, to be always 

present; but as that is in fact impossible, he is there 

represented by his judges, whose power is only an 

emanation of the royal prerogative:" 2 Id. *24; 

which is but a repetition of the principle asserted by 

^ Bracton, and which in his time was substantially 

^m true, "that all judicial power flowed from the king; 

^M^ and that the king would have been bound by his 
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coronation oath hhnBelf to administer justice to his 
people if such a task could have been performed by 
him; but aa this was impossible, it was his duty to 
appoint competent persons as justices, sheriffs and 
miuialers, to perform this office;" 1 Spence'B Eq. 
Jur. *120. 

§ 314. Tliis, however, is to be understood as re- 
fcrrinp; only to the historical origin of the jurisdic- 
tion of the English courts, and not as implying that 
tlie king still retained, in the latter periods of Eugi 
lish history, the extensive jurisdiction with w] 
he was originally invested. 

§ 315. For during the period that elapsed 
the Conquest to the reign of Edward I — when the 
three common law courts were finally established — 
a gradual and progressive change took place, the 
result of which was to vest in those courts, to the 
exclusion of the king, the ordinary administration 
of justice. Accordingly, we are toJd by Blackstone 
that, although " in very early times, before our ci 
Btitution arrived at its full perfection, our kings 
person often heard and determined causes between 
party and party, yet at present, by the law and uni- 
form usage of many ages, our kings have delegated 
their wholejudicial power tothejudges of the sev 
courts; which are the grand depositaries of 
fundamental laws of tlie kingdom, and have gain 
a known and stated jurisdiction, regulated by 
tain and established rules, which the crown its 
can not alter but by act of parliament: " 1 Id. *267. 

§ 316. But although the principle that the ji 
diction of the courts is a mere delegation of pow< 
from the king has become, for many ages past, 
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mere fiction as applied to tho actual state of the law, 
it was in fact true with reference to the times im- 
mediately succeeding the Conquest ; for though the 
jurisdiction of the king — like his other functions — 
must from the first have been mainly exercised 
through subordinate ministers, it is undoubtedly 
true that he was originally invested with an abso- 
lute and uncontrolled jurisdiction to administer 
justice between man and man; and that it was in 
his discretion either to exercise it himself, with or 
without the advice of his council or other judicial 
advisers, or to exercise it through such subordinate 
judges as he might thitik proper from time to time 
to appoint; and also that he had and exercised the 
power to resume as well as to delegate jurisdiction, 
and to abolish as well as to establish courts: 1 
Spence's Eq. Jur. *101, *120. 

g 317. Accordingly, it apiwars that, in the time 
of the Conqueror and some of his successors, though 
the ordinary administration of justice continued in 
the county courts, yet this was altogether bj- suffer- 
ance of the king; and in fact, n^ith regard to a large, 
and in those times the nnost important, class of 
eases, they could act only when especially authorized 
to do so by the king; for, " as a consequence of the 
maxim that all lands were held mediately or imme- 
diately of the king, it had become a settled rule that 
no one should be put to answer in any court what- 
ever, in regard to his freehold, without the king's 
writ. Whether the plea should be decided in the 
king's court, or before the sheriff " (the presiding 
officer of the county court), " or other person ap- 
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poinlefl by the king to act aa hia justice at one of 
the ordinary tribunals, depended on the nature of 
the question and the will of the king: " 1 Speuce's 
Eq. Jur. •111. 

§ 318. Judges were also sometimes appointed by 
the king to preside over the county court; 1 Reeves' 
Hist. Com. L., Fiulayson's ed., 259, note a; 1 Speuce's 
Eq. Jur. *101; and from time to time itinerant jaa- 
tices were also commissioned by the king to hold in- 
dependent local courts, and these under Henry III, 
became a permanent institution under the name of 
"justices in eyre:" 1 Speuce's Eq. Jur. *101, *115; 
but were afterward discontinued. 

g 319. In the mean time the king himself was 
accustomed to exercise a general and constantly in- 
creasing jurisdiction in his own court, called the 
"aula," or curia regis; and ultimately, upon the dis- 
continuance of the justices in eyre— the jurisdiction 
of the local courts having in the mean time become 
obsolete — the general administration of justice 
throughout the realm became vested in it; and it 
" became the ordinary tribunal for the administra- 
tion of justice in all questions arising between sub- 
jects:" 1 Spence'a Eq. Jur. *284. 

§ 320. It is difficult to ascertain from the current 
histories of the law the precise nature of the original 
constitution of this court; but it seems originally to : 
have been nothing more than the council, consisting 
of the great officers of the palace ; and which, though 
distinct from the great council or parliament, formed ' 
part of it when assembled. 

§ 321. According to the common account, how- 
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ever, it seems to tave consisted, in the iiitter part of 
the Conqueror's reigiij of the king iiiniself, the grand 
justiciary) the chaucellor, and the other great offi- 
cers of the palace, " with whom were associated cer- 
tain persons called justices or justiiiani, to the 
number of five or six, on whom, with the grand 
, justiciary, the burden of judicature principally fell. 
The justices were the part of this court that was 
principally considered, as appears by the return of 
writs which was coram, me vel jusiiliis meis, unless 
that appellation may be supposed to include every 
member thereof in his judicial capacity:" 1 Reeves' 
Hist. Com. L., Finlayson's ed., 264, 266. It seems, 
also, that the great persons who held in capiie of the 
crown, or in other words, the bishops, earls, and 
barons, when summoned, were members of this 
court, which, however, was then called the commune 
condlium regui, or parliament: 1 Eae. Abr., tit. 
Courts, A; 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *102, *106, *107, 
* 119, note. But ordinarily the court consisted 
merely of the great officers of the palace and the as- 
sociated justices, and was presided over by the king 
himself, or, in his absence, by the grand justiciary: 
1 Reeves' Hist. Com. L., Finlayson's ed., 264. It 
was the function of this court originally to advise 
the king not only as to judicial proceedings, but also 
as to affairs of state and matters of legislation : 1 
Bac. Abr., tit. Courts, A; 1 Spence's Eq. .Jur. *103; 
but in the reign of Henry IH the judicial business 
of the court was finally separated from the legis- 
lative, and "the curia regis, for the dispatch of judi- 
cial business, was created or finally established:" 
Id. *107. 
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§ i>22. From this court, the common-law courts 
ultinmtoly ostabh'shed were derived in the following 
ordor: Tho lirst division of jurisdiction took place 
in (ho roign of the Conqueror, when a sepamte 
division or branch of the court was established, 68- 
juviall y ohargotl with matters of revenue, which was 
I alloil (ho court of exchequer: 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. 
*H>2. This court was composed of the same mem- 
b(M*s as tho ordinary court, and seems to have been 
" vory littlo olso than the curia regis sitting in an- 
other ph^co, imniely y ad dcaccarium; only it happened 
that tho justices, when they sat at the exchequer, 
woro called l>arons:" 1 Reeves' Hist. Com. L., Pin- 
lay son*s od./iiU); or, as it is expressed by another 
writer; "As they sat in the hall, they were a court 
criminal, and when up- stairs, a court of revenue; 
civil pleas they hoard in either court:" 1 Bac. Abr., 
tit. C'Ourts, A. 

§ S2X A further division of jurisdiction took 
place in the reign of John, resulting from the pro- 
vision of Magna Charta, that common pleas should 
no longer follow the king; and "from this time 
chief and other justices w^ere appointed expressly to 
hear and deteirmine pleas of land and injuries mere- 
ly civil, which were known as common pleas; and 
that branch of the king*s court was held at West- 
minster. This is the origin of the court of common 
pleas:" 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *103, *104. 

§ 324. The court still held before the king, from 
which the court of common pleas was separated, or 
the court of the king's bench, as it was afterward 
designated, continued to be the superior court of 
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law for all criminal matters It also held 

pleas of trespasses accompanied with violence {vi el 
armis), replevinj qvare impedit, and debt relating to 
its officers; and it held cognizance of all personal 
actions where the defendant was already under cus- 
tody of the court This court was the court 

of appeal from all other courts of record excepting 
the courts of exchequer. The court of exchequer 
also continued to be a separate court;" Id. *114, 
•115. 

§ 325. In this way, the king's court was divided 
into the three courts referred to; namely, the court 
of king's bench, the court of common pleas, and the 
court of exchequer, which, in the reign of Edward 
I, were finally established as they afterward con- 
tinued to exist until abolished by the judicature act. 
Of these courts as originally organized, the court of 
common pleas was the regular court for the transac- 
tion of civil business, and had exclusive, or almost 
exclusive, jurisdiction of civil cases between man 
and man. The other courts, however, subsequently 
acquired substantially a concurrent jurisdiction of 
civil cases- 

g 326. Having thus given an account of the 
establishment of the common law jurisdiction — the 
instruments by which the law, as distinguished from 
equity, was developed — let us now briefly review 
the development of the law itself from the begin- 
ning of the Norman rule down to the period at 
which the jurisdiction of these courts was finally 
settled, in the early part of the reign of Edward I. 

§ 327, Upon the accession of the Conqueror to 
the throne of England, there was no formal abroga- 
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tion of the old Saxon law; but, with some modifica- 
tions hereafter to be adverted to, the law continued 
to be the same for some time after the Conquest as 
before. The positive institutions, or j^is civile of the 
Anglo-Saxons, however — ^like that of all rude soci- 
eties — related almost exclusively to the political and 
the criminal law, and hardly touched at all upon 
matters of private right. " The rules of legal de- 
cision among a rude people," says Mr. Hallam, "are 
always very simple, not serving much to guide, still 
less to control, tlie feelings of natural equity. Such 
were those that prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons; 
.... minute to an excess in apportioning punish- 
ments, but sparing and indefinite in treating of 
civil riglits." Ilallam's Middle Ages, 347, 348; 1 
Spence's Eq. Jur., *86, *282. 

§ 328. Nor did even the few and meager pro- 
visions as to private rights which did exist long sur- 
vive the Conquest: for the king's courts — by which, 
as we have seen, the old local courts were supplant- 
ed — were presided over by Norman judges, who 
were in general ignorant of the laws and customs 
of the Saxons; and hence it naturally resulted that 
the Saxon law became obsolete, along with the 
courts that administered it. 

§ 329. This, indeed, is at variance with the the- 
ory commonly prevailing with the lawyers, who 
have always asserted that the English common law is 
of Saxon origin: IBla. Com. *411, *412. But, how- 
ever true this opinion may be with reference to con- 
stitutional law — which doubtless had its germs in 
the rude but free institutions of our Saxon ancestors 
— all competent authorities now agree that with ref- 
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erence to private right the opinion is altogether un- 
founded. This can be readily verified by a com- 
parison of the provisions of the Saxon codes, as 
given by Reeves, Spence, or Hallam, with the 
treatises of Glanville and Braeton, and other early 
writers on the common law. " The laws of the An- 
glo-Saxon kings," says Maddox, in a passage quoted 
by the writers named above, " are as different from 
those collected by Glanville. as the laws of different 
nations:" Hallam's Middle Ages, Id. ; 1 Spence's 
Eq. Jur. *122, *126; 1 Reeves' Hist. Com. L., c. 4, 
p. 285. " There is not," adds Reeves, " the least 
feature of resemblance between them." 

§ 330. It must therefore be assumed, as a fact be- 
yond controversy, that the origin of the English 
common law — by which is here meant fhejiis civile 
or that part of the law peculiar to the system — is to 
be sought in the period subsequent to the Conquest. 
Nor is it difficult, though our records of the period 
immediately succeeding the Conquest are somewhat 
scanty, to trace the general course and to under- 
stand the precise nature of the development of that 



§ 331. In the beginning of the Norman rule 
there was, as we have seen, no developed system of 
law in England; nor, indeed, with the exception of 
the few meager provisions 'of the old Saxon law with 
reference to private rights, which were soon to be- 
come obsolete, was there any law at all other than 
justice or right, as eominonly received in tfie com- 
munity. 

§ 332, The jurisdiction of the king, therefore, 



consisted m the power and duty to administer jus- 
tic« and right, and was, with the exceptions ahove 
stated, altogether unrestricted, either by positive 
regulations or otherwise, ex&ept by the nature of the 
function iteelf. 

§ 333. This jurisdiction was never formally 
parted with by the king; but was in fact exercised 
by the king himself, either personally or by judges 
to whom jurisdiction was temporarily delegated bj 
him; and although in the course of time regular 
courts cajme, in the manner we have explained, to 
be established, they did not aa originally consti- 
tuted, nor did the curia reg-is from which they were 
derived, have any general jurisdiction to decide all 
or any particular class of cases; but only a special 
jurisdiction to determine sach particular coses as 
might be especially referred to them by the king, 

g 334. Hence it became a fundamental principle 
of the law, and one that exercis^l a controlling in- 
fluence in determining the course and nature of its 
subsequent development, that theking's writ, or, as it 
was called, " the original writ," was essential in every 
case to confer jurisdiction upon the court. "This 
writ was in the form of a precept or mandate from 
the king, under the great seal, addressed to the 
sheriif of the county in which the cause of action 
arose, or where the defendant resided, commanding 
him to cause the party complained of to appear in 
the king's court at a certain day to answer thecom- 
pkint:" 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *226; 2 Ela. Com. 
*273. "These writs were made out in the name of 
the king, but with the teste of the grand judiciary; 
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for the maliiig and issuing of wliich {as well as for 
other offices), the kiog uaed to have near hia person 
some great man, usually an ecclesiastic, who was 
called his chancellor, and had the keeping of his 
seal;" 1 Reeves' Hist. Com. L., Finlayson's ed., 267. 
§ 335. "And for the ease of the chancellor, who, 
besides having the care of the great seal, had other 
important duties to perform, there were as.9oeiated 
with the chancellor a certain number of clerk a, called 

prcEctplores (afterward masters) Their duties 

as regards the issuing of writs were to hear and ex- 
amine the complaints of those who sought redress 
in the king's court, and to furnish thom with the ap- 
propriate writs Besides the masters, or supe- 
rior clerks, there were six other clerks belonging to 
the chancellor, whose duty it was to engross writs 
not strictly of course, and junior clerks to write out 
from the registerofthechancery, in which the forms 
of writs were enrolled, those writs which were of 
course:" 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *238, *239. This de- 
scription of the function of the chancellor and his 
clerks in the issuing of original writs is tobe under- 
stood, however, as referringonly to latter times, when 
his jurisdiction, like that of the common-law judges 
had become established by usage, to the exclusion of 
that of the king. 

§ 336. Hence the form and nature of actions, 
and the question whether in any particular case an 
action would lie, were determined by the original 
writ, or, what amounts to the same thing, by the 
chancellor, upon whom devolved the function of 
15 
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determining the cases in which the writ should is- 
sue. 

§ 337. This function was strictly judicial in its 
nature, and consisted merely in determining whether 
in the case presented there was a right for which a 
remedy was required. For it was the recognized 
function of the king to protect the rights of his sub- 
jects, and to administer justice between them. 

§ 338. Thefunctionsofthe chancellor were there- 
fore, in this respect, substantially identical with those 
of tlie praetor in the Roman law — ^that is to say, in 
the one case it was the function of theprsetor, and 
in the other of the chancellor, to determine whether 
upon the facts presented an action would lie, and 
the form and nature of the action. 

§ 339. In other respects, however, the functions 
of the chancellor differed from those of the praetor; 
"for, though the chancellor issued all writs, the 
judges of the common-law courts assumed exclusive 
jurisdiction to decide upon their validity, disregard- 
ing the sanction of the chancellor and his college 
of clerks. Nor could the chancellor declare what 
should be a sufficient defense to an action; indeed, 
with this part of the judicial machinery he had no 
opportunity to interfere :" 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *324, 
*325. 

§ 340. While on the one hand, therefore, the ju- 
risdiction of the common-law courts was limited to 
the cases delegated to them by the chancellor, on 
the other hand, the jurisdiction of the chancellor to 
grant writs was limited by that of the common-law 
courts. 
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§ 341. From this and the strict subserviency to 
the authority of former decisions, which at this pe- 
riod and for some centuries afterward characterized 
the common-law courts, it resulted that the forms of 
writs originally devised (a register of which was kept 
in the chancery), came to be regarded as precedents 
beyond which the power of "the chancellor to grant 
writs could not be exercised. On the other hand, 
in all cases where a precedent could be found in the 
register, the writ issued as of course, and thus 
the function of granting writs, originally judicial, 
ultimately became merely ministerial. The juris- 
diction of the coramon-Iaw courts thus became, in 
effect, a general jurisdiction, over all that class of 
cases for which precedents could be found in the 
register, instead of a special jurisdiction in each 
case delegated to it, but was rigidly limited by the 



§ 342. With this change in jurisdiction a cor- 
responding change also took place in the nature of 
the law itself. As we have seen in the beginning, 
the exercise of jurisdiction, whether by the chan- 
cellor or judges or by the king, was unembarrassed 
by positive rules, either statutory or established by 
precedent, and cases were decided by the principles 
of natural justice generally received in the commu- 
nity. At that time, therefore, the administration 
of justice, in so far as the functions of the courts 
were properly performed, was in fact precisely what 
its name indicated ; which is but to say, in other 
words, that right or justice constituted the law, and 
the only law of private right, or jus, at that time 
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existing in England. In the end, however, not 
only had the power of the chancellor to issue new 
writs ceased, or rather ceased to be exercised, and 
the jurisdiction of the courts thus come to be lim- 
ited by the precedents found in the register, but in 
exercising even this limited jurisdiction, the judges 
liad imposed upon themselves the fetters of an iron 
rule which bound them rigidly to follow their own 
prior decisions and those of other judges. Thus the 
law, or rather the jus civile^ or positive law, became 
in the main a mere body of rules established by 
precedent or the custom of the court; and at this 
period, therefore, we find very nearly realized the 
id(ial of those jurists who hold that the law consists, 
or ought to consist, of rigid rules, at once absolutely 
controlling and limiting the jurisdiction of the 
courts, and unsusceptible of change except by legis- 
lative power. 

§ 343. We may also add that it would be difficult 
to conceive of a more perfect reductio ad absurdum 
of the theory itself than was presented of the law at 
this time, or a more striking illustration of the 
truth of Lord Mansfield's remark {supra, § 420, subd. 
15), that *'tlie law of England would be an absurd 
science if founded on precedents only." For in es- 
tablishing the rule that for the future justice should 
be administered only in those cases in which it had 
previously happened to be administered, the chan- 
cellor and judges to that extent had abdicated the 
function of administering justice which had been 
intrusted to them ; and thus the law as administered 
by them had become grossly inadequate to the ad- 
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miius(ration of justice; and the clearest and most 
obvious rights were often without remedy. 

§ 344, It is not, however, to be assumed that the 
law, though thus modified, had undergone any 
essetdial change in its nature. Every step in its de- 
velopment had eousisted in the application of prin- 
ciples, or supposed principles, of natural right to 
eases actually presented; and hence in theory, and 
so far forth as the function of the courts had been 
well performed in fact also, the law still continued 
to be natural right; for, as already observed, the 
fact that principles of natural right were recognized 
by the courts did not in any way alter their essen- 
tial nature. Hence the sole question as to the na- 
ture of the law at this period is, not whether its 
principles were recognized and rigidly observed, but 
whether those principles were or were not in fact 
rational and just; and upon this question, there is 
no room to doubt but that an affirmative answer 
must l>e given. 

§ 345. For though errors and mistakes had oc- 
curred, and false principles had thus to some ex- 
tent become established in the law, the work in the 
main had been well done; and though the process 
of develoj)ment had been checked by the absurd re- 
gard at that time paid to precedent and authority, 
and the remedial part of the law had thus become 
grossly inadequate to the administration of justice, 
it was in the main, as far as it went, rational in its 
character; and the law, as a whole, fairly justified 
the assertion of Coke and other lawyers that "the 
common law itself is nothing else but reason." 
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§ 346. For fortunately for the interests of civili- 
zation, the earlier judges and chancellors, who were 
generally ecclesiastics, were all more or less familiar 
with the Roman civil law, and did not hesitate to 
avail themselves freely of its rational principles; 
and thus there was rapidly developed a system of 
law or right, consisting, like the civil law itself— 
from which it was mainly adopted — ^in principles 
of natural right, dififering from the popular notions 
of justice only in being more logically developed and 
expressed.* 

§ 347. It is also to be observed that the law as 
then established had not reached anything like the 
stage of development at which it has now arrived. 
For at that time, nothing like a complete system of 
right had been developed ; but the positive law con- 
sisted mainly of the remedial law, or the law of 
actions, and it therefore did not to any considerable 
extent purport to create or to define rights; but as- 
sumed their independent existence, and simply pro- 
vided remedies for their enforcement. 

§ 348. The continued existence of the principles 
of natural right as part of the law was therefore 
necessarily implied, and without them the law would 
have been fragmentary and incomplete. » 

§ 349. Thus the sole remedies of that time for 
the enforcement of contracts were the actions of 
debt and covenant; the former of which lay for the 
recovery of a debt, that is, a liquidated or a certain 
sum of money alleged to be due, and the latter for 

^ For an interesting account of the influence of the Roman upon 
the early English law, see passages from Mr. Spencers "Equity 
JurisDrudence," cited in note at the end of this chapter. 
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the breach of a contract under seal or specialty: 1 
Spent e's Eq. Jur. *224. Theae actions, tbongh 
manifestly inadequate, rested upon, and therefore 
implied, the principle of contract; and that prin- 
ciple, therefore, constituted part of the law, not 
only to the extent to which it was actually recog- 
nized and enforced by the courts, but in its entirety. 
For it constituted the reason or ground of the posi- 
tive rules of the law providing for the establishment 
and conduct of theae actions, and in which, indeed, 
they originated; and it is a maxim, as well of the 
law as of reason, that the law consists not in particu- 
lar precedents, but in the reason upon which they 
I'est ; and accordingly, as we shall see, adequate reme- 
dies have been gradually introduced, not by legis- 
lative enactment, but by the courts acting upon the 
same principle that gave rise to the original remedy; 
namely, that every right should have its appropri- 
ate action. 

§ 350. Accordingly, we find the existence of 
rights independently of actions clearly recognized 
by the statute of Westminster 2, 13 Edw. I, c. 24, 
which was enacted for the express purpose of au- 
thorizing the issuing of writs in cases where rights 
might exist for which there was no appropriate 
remedy, by which it was provided "that as often as 
it shall happen in the chancery that in one case 
a writ shall be found, and in a like case {in consimili 
casu), falling under the same right and requiring 
like remedy, no writ shall be found, the clerks in 
chancery shall agree in making a writ, or adjourn 
the complaint till the next parliament, and write 
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the cases in which they can not agree, and refer 
them to the next parHament.*' 

§ 351. Had this act been originally construed as 
liberally as it has been in modern times, it would 
liave gone far to remedy the evil which it 'was de- 
signed to obviate, and perhaps, as Sir William 
Blackstone has remarked, " might effectually have 
answered all the purposes of a court of equity:" 3 
Com. *351 ; but the act itself was defective in con- 
ferring power to issue writs in consiviili casu only, 
and not in entirely new cases; and the same mental 
habits in the judges which had caused the original 
evil prevented them from giving it a liberal con- 
struction. 

§ 352. Hence the evil remained unabated, and 
the jurisdiction of the common-law courts continued 
to be grossly inadequate to the performance of the 
function for which they had been originally created; 
namely, the administration of justice. 

§ 353. It is to be observed also in considering 
what the law of England was at this time, that we 
can not confine our attention to the law as admin- 
istered by the ordinary courts; for the jurisdiction 
of those courts was only part of the general juris- 
diction to administer justice originally vested in the 
king; and there still remained vested in him an ex- 
traordinary or prerogative jurisdiction, not only to 
supply the defects in the jurisdiction of the courts, 
and to administer justice iii cases not provided for, 
but also to relieve against hardship and injustice in 
the exercise of the jurisdiction delegated to the 
courts: 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. 326 et seq. 
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§ 354. This juriadictiou bad from the first exist- 
ed, and had been exercised by the kiug either in 
person or by referring particu'ar cases to his coun- 
cil or the chancellor; but in the reigii of Edward 
III, owing to the inadequacy of the ordinary juris- 
diction to the complete administration of justice, the 
cases calling for its exercise had become too numer- 
ous to be conveniently disposed of in this way; and 
probably in consequence of this, a writ of ordinance 
was issued in the twenty-second year of that reign, 
conferring upon the chancellor general jurisdiction 
of all cases calling for extraordinary or equitable 
relief. 

§ 365. "The establishment of the court of chan- 
cery as a regular court for administering extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction is generally considered to have 
been mainly attributable to this or some similar 
ordinance:" 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *338; and the re- 
sult was, that this court became vested with all the 
jurisdiction remaining in (ihe king; which, as we 
have seen, extended not only to supplj-ing the de- 
fects, but also to relieving against the injustice of 
the jurisdiction exercised by the common-law courts; 
and was therefore at once sappletory to and correct- 
ive of the ordinary jurisdiction. 

§ 356. The jurisdiction of the court of chancery, 
therefore, while Hmited in one direction by the ju- 
risdiction delegated to the common-law courts — so 
far as the same was adequate to the administration 
of justice— was in other respects unlimited; and it 
therefore extended to the administration of justice 
or right between man and man in all cases where 
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the jarisdictiou of the common-law courts was in- 
adequate to the purpose. 

§ 357. In the exercise of this jurisdiction, the 
chancellor was avowedly governed by the principles 
of natural right. This is indicated by the title of 
the court — which, as we have said, was called the 
court of equity — and also by various terms, all ex- 
i pressing the idea of natural right, such as con- 
science, good faith, honesty, reason, justice, right 
and equity, which were habitually used to denote 
the principles by which his decisions were deter- 
mined. That this was true of the court as originally 
organized, and for several centuries afterward, is 
agreed upon all sides, audit must therefore be taken 
as an admitted fact that during this period — which 
may be roughly defined as extending into the reign 
of Charles II — justice or right in the ordinary and 
familiar sense of the terms, or in other words, nat- 
ural justice or right, avowedly constituted the rule 
by which the decisions of the chaixcellor were gov- 
erned, and therefore constituted the law, or jus, of 
England, so far forth as administered in the court 
presided over by him: 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *339, 
*341, *346, *407, *408; 1 Pomeroy's Eq. Jur. sees. 
46, 50, 55; 1 Fonbi. Eq., b. 1, c. 1, sec. 3; 1 Story's 
Eq. Jur., sees. 8, 21. Our proposition, therefore, that 
it is the function of the courts to administer justice 
or right in the ordinary and familiar sense of the 
term, and that there is no essential distinction be- 
tween positive and natural right, is true at least 
with reference to the jurisprudence administered by 
the courts of chancery during the period referred to. 
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§ 358. Since the time of Blackstone, however 
an opinion has prevailed that, prior to the time of 
that writer, the juriapriidence administered by the 
court of chancery had undergone, not a mere modi- 
fication in form, but an essential change in its na- 
ture, and that, though still retaining the name of 
equity, it had become in fact a system of positive 
law. This change is supposed to have commenced 
in the reign of Charles II, with the chancellorship 
of Sir Heneage Finch (afterward Lord Nottingham), 
from whose time, says Chancellor Kent (1 Kent's 
Com. 492), " equity became a regular and culti- 
vated science," and to have been substantially com- 
pleted during the term of Lord Hardwicke. It is 
supposed that in effecting this change, those chan- 
cellors performed the function of legislators, and, 
as it were, established a code, after the manner of 
Solon or Lyeurgus; and that equity, as ultimately 
developed, was no longer in fact equity, but law in 
the strict sense: 1 Story's Eq. Jur., sec. 52; 1 Pome- 
roy's Eq. Jur., sees. 47, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63. 

§ 359. The first of these propositions, namely, 
that equity has become positive law, is no doubt 
true, except in so far as it asserts. that, in becoming 
positive law, it has undergone any essential change 
in its nature. For it is undoubtedly true that equi- 
ty as it now exists, and as it has for a long time 
existed as part of the law of England, is of essen- 
tially the same nature as what is technically termed 
the law, and differs from it only in being more 
rational and scientific in its development; hut the 
opinion is without foundation that the modification 
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in its form has taken place principally since the ac- 
cession of Sir Heneage Finch to the bench; and it 
is also untrue that its nature has undergone any es- 
sential change from what it originally was, or that 
it is now no longer equity, but a body of laws or 
rules analogous to law established by statute. Even 
with regard to the law itself, the latter proposition 
is, as we have seen, untrue, and with reference to 
equity, it5 fallacy is still more apparent. For the 
proposition rests upon the assumption that the 
courts^ in exercising their jurisdiction, not only de- 
termine the particular case presented, but also by 
their decisions establish rules in the nature of laws 
for future cases — a proposition, as we show else- 
where, in itself absurd, and which, whatever color 
may be given to it by the doctrine of stare decisis as 
anciently held by the common lawyers, can not at 
least be affirmed without absurdity of the decisions 
of the chancellor. For while the chancellors, under 
the influence of a principle of human nature, which 
seems to be universal, always observed a due and 
proper respect for precedent and custom, precedents 
were never held by them at least until a compara- 
tively late period, to be of binding authority, like 
decisions at law; and it has been well remarked, 
" if they had been, .... a court of equity must 
afterward have been erected to correct the court of 
chancery:" 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *416. 

§ 360. Indeed, the doctrine of stare decisis as 
originally held at common law has never to this day 
obtained a footing in equity: 1 Pomeroy's Eq. Jur. 
sees. 60 et seg; and vide the opinion of Lord Hard- 
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wicke there cited ; and though now the maxim is 
equally observed by courts of law and courts of 
equity, and no distinction exists in the manner or in 
the extent to which it is apphed by the two respect- 
ively, this is because the maxim itself has become 
modified, and no longer requires a slavish subserv- 
ience to the mistakes and errors of fallible men. 
It is difHcult to say at what precise time the doctrine 
of stare decisis in its present form became established 
in equity, but certainly not before the period when 
it became customary for lawyers to preside over the 
court of chancery (which commenced in the reign 
of Henry VIII), and probably not until much later: 
Fry V. Porter, 1 Mod. 300, 307, 300, 312; and at the 
commencement of this period, ail the leading princi- 
ples of equity had been developed, and equity itself 
had already become a system of positive law. 

§ 361. It is indeed true that in lattertimes equity 
has undergone a still further development, and that 
since the reign of Charles II its development has 
been more rapid and strikingthan at any other time. 
But this is the result of the remarkable advance of 
science and industrial civilization, which commenced 
shortly before thattime; and a similar development 
has at the same timetakenplace in the common law, 
at least one half of which (as is remarked by Story 
in a passage cited with approval by Spoiice), "has 
had its origin since the reign of Elizabeth : " 1 
Story's Eq. Jur., sec. 646, cited 1 Spence's Eq. Jur. 
*714, note. Nor did this development, as seems to 
have been supposed by Story (1 Story's Eq. Jur., sec. 
52) commence with Sir Heneage Finch, or end with 
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Lord Hardwicke ; but it was part of a continuous 
development which commenced with the first estab- 
lishment of the jurisdiction, and has gone on with- 
out interruption to the present day — ^a development 
common both to law and equity, and which is yet in 
actual progress. 

§ 362. Of the nature of this development, we 
have only to repeat here what has already been said 
as to the development of law in general and of the 
oldEnglish law in particular. Every step inits prog- 
ress has avowedly consisted in the application of 
principles, or supposed principles, of natural right 
to actual controversies presented, and has therefore 
been strictly judicial, and not legislative in its char- 
acter. Hence, precisely to the extent that the func- 
tion of the judges has been rightly performed, the 
law, or rather jus, consists of principles of natural 
right, and in fact is natural right. 

§ 363. The fact that its principles, or most of its 
principles, are, and for a long time have been, recog- 
nized and observed by the courts — some of them for 
ages — is not inconsistent with the proposition that 
they still continue to be principles of natural right, 
but on the contrary, constitutes the most conclusive 
proof of their character as such. For it may be 
stated as a universal proposition that no principle 
can ever endure in the law unless it is a true princi- 
ple of right, and that in the law, as elsewhere, the 
words of the poet are true : 

*' Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among its worshipers.*^ 
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§ 364, Hence the jvs civile of every system, 
though often asserted to be immutable except by leg- 
islation, is always constantly though slowly chang- 
ing, and at the end of different stages in the progress 
of the law is altogether different from what it was 
in the beginning. "For," as Coke says in a passage 
already quoted, " the principles of natural right are 
perfect and immutable, but the condition of human 
law is ever changing, and thexe Js nothing in it which 
can stand forever. Human laws are born, live and 
die." 

§ 365. Thus, as we have seen, the old Saxon law 
— which was, so far aa it had become positive, al most 
exclusively jua civile — though never formally abro- 
gated, soon became obsolete. So, if we compare the 
law as it existed in the time of Edward I, or even 
■ at a much later period, with the law aa it exists in 
America at the present day, we find that nothing 
remains of it but those principles of natural right 
which had then become recognized, and that all that 
was peculiar to the system, and which ran " counter 
to the jus commune, or common natural rule of right " 
(Kaufman's Mackeldy, 121), or in other words, the 
ju8 civile of that day, has silently and almost spon- 
taneously passed away. Thus the principle — eternal 
and immutable — that every man has a right to the 
return of his property which he has intrusted to 
another, or of which he has been unjustly deprived, 
is still and must ever be a principle of the law; but 
the inadequate forma of action then provided for the 
enforcement of the right, after having been grad- 
ually, and without legislative enactment, supple- 
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men ted by others, have finally been abolished. So 
the principle that the payment of a debt extinguishes 
the obligation is now, as it was then, a principle of 
the law; but the arbitrary rule that the action upon 
a sealed instrument could only be extinguished by 
acquittance or release under seal (Doctor and Student, 
cited supra) no longer survives. So, too, the princi- 
ples of natural justice determining the right of prop- 
erty in land are the same now as then, but the 
technical and sometimes absurd rules which grew 
out of the feudal system, and so long survived as a 
reproach to the English law, have in America, by 
statute or otherwise, all been abolished; and the 
principles of our real-estate law, though still incum- 
bered by an immense amount of obsolete rubbish, 
are in the main purely rational, and require only a 
competent hand to reduce them to the same noble 
simplicity of form which characterizes the corre- 
sponding portion of the civil law. 

§ 366. Hence, though errors have occurred and 
false principles have thus become established, they 
have never endured, but have ultimately been or will 
be eradicated ; and hence jus has constantly approx- 
imated to perfection, and as it now stands, is more 
nearly identical with natural right than ever before; 
or, what is the same thing, and may perhaps be more 
readily admitted, the rights of men are now more 
fully recognized and in theory protected than at any 
former time. Nor can there be a greater error than 
to suppose — as it has become too common to suppose 
— ^that the logical and scientific method which has 
effected such great results has become no longer 
applicable to the law ; for the law is still far from 
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being perfect, especially in form, and we must in 
the future look to the same method for its perfection, 
and for the ultimate realization of justice and right 
on earth, 

Note to § 346. " In the reign of Stephen, whether from the 
discovery of a j>er(ect copy of the PandBcta at AmaJphi, (tt 
from whatever cause, the study of the Roman law was proeecnted 
at Bologna with ^reaiardor. In the aarae reign. A, D. 1143, Arch- 
bishop Theobald, the predecessor and instmator of the celebrated 
Chancellor and Archbishop Thomae 9 Becket, who himself stud- 
ied the civil law at Bologna, brought VacariuH, a distinguished 
Italian jurist, to England, Vflcariua, shortly dftcrwajd. A, D, 
1149, established a school of civil law at Oxford, where he taught 
with great success. Stephen, instigated, aa is supposed, by the 
bishop of Winchester, Theobald's declared enemy, issued an ordi- 
nance prohibiting Vacarius from teaching; but this, instead of 
putting a stop to the study of the Roman luw, had, it seems, the 
opposite effect, Vacarius composed asurainarj of the Roman law, 
which comprises extracts from the Pandects and the code ot Jus- 
tinian, to which he added a commentary, and explanatory notes. 
It seems that he continued in England down to 1170, at which 
time he bad entered into holy orders, but without renouncing his 
office of teacher. Pefer, of Blois, Archdeacon of London, A. D. 
1200, and other eminent persons, studied under Vacarius, and the 
Roman law became well known to, and, as we ehall see, the snli- 
jeot of study with the judges and professors of the law of Enghuid; 
it was even occasionally had recourse to, directly, in the civil tri- 
bunals down to the time of Richard II; and professors of thecivil 
law were frequently advanced to be judges of the supreme 
courts ot law. (1 Spencer's Eq. Jur. 108-9.) .... 

In the reign of Edward the First, from whose time, according 
to Lord Hale, the whole scheme of English law may date its exist- 
ence, many treatises appeared. The principal of these are that 
entitled Fleta, which was wrilten bysome learned person confined 
in the Fleet prison, about the thirteenth year of Edw. I; that 
which was written by Brittoo, who is supposed to have been a 
judge; one by Gilbert de Thornton, who was a chief justice; and 
anotbra entitled the Mirror of Justices. Bracton's work is, in the 
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main, the ground- work of all these productions. The sources from 
which these several treatises, particularly Bracton's, were com- 
piled, as they exhibit the rudiments of the law of the present day, 
naturally excite our curiosity. 

When these treatises were compiled the German legislation of 
the codes of the Anglo-Saxons had become wholly superseded; nor 
are the Conqueror *s Anglo-Norman code or the treatise in ihe 
Red Book of the Exchequer, entitled the Laws of Hen. I, ever re- 
ferred to in them. Some, indeed, of the customs which grew up 
in the Anglo-Saxon times, molded so as to suit the circumstances 
of society by the decisions of the justices in eyre, are to be recog- 
nized ; the doctrine of tenure in particular, the sources of which 
have already been pointed out, which commenced in the Anglo- 
Saxon times and was made universal at the Conquest, is the foun- 
dation of the system of jurisprudence as to property in land which 
is to be found in these treatises. But a great proportion of ihe 
doctrines which we find in them, are there presented for the fint 
time (at least, in the shape in which they appear), if the docu- 
ments which have been handed down to us are all that had previ- 
ously existed relating to the law. These doctrines, no doubt, had 
been long previously recognized in the king's court; new subjects 
of litigation had, as before observed, been brought before that tri- 
bunal, and novel doctrines arose on the change in the tribunal to 
which litigated questions were now submitted; and the doctrines 
which governed that tribunal which had then exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over these various subjects, necessarily became the common 
law of the land. For the sources of most of these doctrines we 
must look to other monuments than the indigenous codes and rec- 
ords of Saxon and Norman Britain. 

The school of Vacarius in which Bracton and many others of the 
judges had studied, had rendered accessible to all a body of laws 
which contained provisions applicable in specie to most, in princi- 
ple to all, the questions that could be presented for judicial de- 
cision. 

To have neglected to take advantage of the assistance which 
was thus offered, would have argued a high degree of presum])- 
tion, or gross and culpable ignorance; neither is to be imputed to 
the founders of our system of jurisprudence. 

A reference to the treatise of Glanville, but more especially to 
the more comprehensive one of Bracton (neither of whom pro- 
fesses to treat of any law then for the first time introduced, or to 
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quote authorities not before referred to), plainly shows thiit the 
<loi:trines of the Roman law had heen before, and wero then, 
largely resorted to in the king's court. To this, perhaps, we may 
attrihute the rapid establiahment of the acientiflc lysteni of juris- 
prudence, which has been remarked by Sir William Blacistone, 
indeed by almost every writer, aa having grown up in the intercol 
including the reign of Henry II and Edward I. 

Glanville, indeed, though in stating the principlea which govern 
the important aobject of contracts be has evidently borrowed front 
the laatitutes of Justinian, avoids oil notice of the sources fro»L 
which they were obtained. Bracton also introdncea from the 
Roman law, without reference to their source, the great leading 
principles of justice, and numerous Roman nuaxiine and doctrinen, 
on a great variety of subjects. Tha Roman doctrines relating to 
contracti and obligations, which he notices and explains, appear 
to have been incorporated in the common law as administered in 
(he king's court, and by the justices in eyre, long before his time. 
Bract 1 adopts the titleii, and to a great extent, the method of the 
Institutes. The term pnetor is tometimea used to designate a com- 
mon law judge. Jus cirile ie dietinguished from jus prwiorium, 
which, in Bracton'a sense, is the law formed by the decisions of 
the judges. This jus prafonum has been continually enlarged 
by the common law judges, so as to form a very considerable pro- 
portion of the common law of England, 

But in numerous iustaacea Bracton expressly quotas or refers to 
the Institutes, the Digest, and the Code, even when treating of as- 
sies of novel disseizin, to which some doctrines were applied, 
which may be found in the Roman law. Sometimes he has taken 
the summary or digest of the Roman law compiled by Azo as his 
guide. Bracton also refers to the technical actions of eondictio rei 
furfitie, aclio vi honorum raptorum, actio legis acquilia, etc., 
as being known forma of action; also to the obligation by stipu- 
lation, that is, by interrogation and reaponae. Roman names also 
are adopted in the il lustrations, precisely after the manner of the 
Roman lawyers. Bracton also adopts from the Institutes, the law 
de libeUU (ear»iinJ6u«)/at»osi'«; other similar instances might be 

The other sources to which the writers, at ieaat from the time of 
Bracton, referred, were the rolls of the justices in eyre, princi- 
pally, it not exclusively, of the reign of Hen. III. These justices, 
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in early times, were generally ecclesiastics, and their decisions 
would no doubt be influenced by the doctrines of the Roman law 
where they were applicable; indeed, but for the authority of the 
Roman law having been recognized, to some extent at least, by 
the decisions of the judg^, Bracton, himself a judge, would 
hardly have ventured directly to cite the books of the carpus 
juris, and that to the extent above described; Ings, chief justice 
of the common pleas, 5 Edw. II, expressly declared that the law 
of the land was founded on the Imperial law. 

The reverence for the Roman law, which had been traditionally 
handed down through the clergy, independently of express 
adoption, must have operated to facilitate its being so largely re- 
sorted to when its stores were opened." (Id. 122-4.) .... 

'* Mr. Reeves (vol. ii., p. 88), after eulogizing Bracton^s Treatise, 
notices the exceptions taken to it on account of the quotations 
from the Roman law. ' But the passages/ says this industrious 
writer, ' to which such writers take exception, if put together, 
would perhaps not fill three whole pages of his book, and it may 
be doubted whether they are such as can mislead the reader.* 
Again, ' upon a second consideration,* he says, ' of thoee places 
where the Roman law is stated with the most confidence, it would 
seem to be rather alluded to for illustration and ornament than 
adduced as an authority, though it is visible that Bracton, with all 
his endeavors to give form and beauty to our own law by setting 
forth its native strength to advantage, did not refuse such helps as 
could be derived from other sources to improve and augment it.' 
(But see p. 54 of the same volume.) My own observation would 
lead me to say, as indeed will appear from what has already 
been stated and what follows in the succeeding chapterj, that 
there is scarcely a principle of law incorporated in the treatise of 
Bracton, that has survived to our times, which may not be traced 
to the Roman law. Bracton's direct references plainly do not 
comprise nearly the whole of what he adopted immediately from 
the corpus juris. I am aware that most of our historians, and, 
with the exception of Civilians, of the writers on the Laws of 
England, as well before as since the publication of Mr. Reeves* 
history, have advocated the independence of the law of England. 
Lord Lyttelton, particularly in his admirable History of the Life 
and Times of Henry II, which has formed the basis of most erf the 
subsequent histories of that epoch, refers to a solitary decision of 
Glanville in regard to the law of bastardy (which is cited, evi- 
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ileiitly wilh approbation, by Mr. Beamea, p. 183, of his edition) aa 
showing ' the entire independence of the law of England on the 
canon and civil laws in hb time' — a large conclasion from such 
premises. Ab regards legal authority on the subject, Mr. Crnise 
observes (v. p. 66-7) that oar legal writera, since the time of 
Briictoji, appear eitlier to have been ignorant of the obligations we 
owe to the Romana, or, from miata.ltBn pride, to have been ex- 
tremely unwilling t-o acknowledge them." (Id. 131-2.) .... 

"The form which was adopted on the introduction of the modern 
mode of procednre in England was by action; and actiona were 
divided into two classes, pergonal and real, as with the Romans. 
The latter were in England designated by aonie of the old writera 
as feudal actions, by reason that they were confined to the recov- 
ery of real property, namely, land, houses, etc., and rights con- 
nected with land, as rents, commons, and the like; as, indeed, was 
generally the practice amongst the Romans, though slaves were 
frequently the subject of this deacription of action. Personal 
actionx are descriixid to be such whereby a man claims a debt, or 
personal duty, or damages, in lieu thereof; and likewise whereby 
a man claims n satisfaction in damages for some injury done to his 
person or property. The former are said to be founded on con- 
tracts, ex conlraetu, the latter upon torts or wrongs, ex delicto, 
or ex malefleio, and they are the same which ore described as 
ndiones in personam in (he paasages which-hare been cited in a 
former chapter, (i Bla. Conim. 117.) Mr. Justice Blackstone 
here, as in many other instances, refera espreiwly to the Institutes 
of JuBtinian (iv, 6, s, 1, 15, etc.), aa was noticed in a preceding 
chapter, supra, p. 186. In truth, the whole of the doctrines aa to 
personal actions were based upon the Institutes, and the Digest 
through Biacton, as will be evident from the references already 
made, and from the extiactn set out in the additional note to this 
chapter, which might be largely increajsed; not that the Roman 
law was made by statute, or otherwise, of binding authority, in 
this or any other instance where it was adopted; it had it? force 
solely from usage and common con^nt, for * Sola Anglia usa est 
tK suis^Hibuf, jure "on seriplo et eottfueludine, fn ea quidem ex 
lion seriplo jus renit quod uaus eotnprobavit.' Bracton, fo. I, a. 
The evidence of that consent was the decisions of the judges in the 
king's courte, and the treatises of Glanville, Bracton, etc." (Id. 
a24.) . . . . 
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"Peraonalet tera attionea euiil qutpcoinpefimf con'ra aliquem 
ex contractu vel qiuui, ex maleScio vel qua^i, cum quia teneatur , 
ad aliqnid dandum vel facieadiim; etc 

It,will be seen by rBference to the fcxta cited in the preceJizii 
chapter, that these pafsagL-a are taken almost litemlly from the IK- J 
gest^and Institutes; manf other extracts of a similar nature (c 
be added. Looking to what hiu been said before, it appears to lUiB 
that this can only be accounted for in one of two ways; 
either 1 hat the eorptis juris vaa so continually referred to by t 
king's justices — as it was by the Louibards — that Bracton toci J 
these passage from the Digest and Tnstitntiia, or at feast Azo'ri 
Coinmentary, as being' part of the 7ej: non seripta or customaiy'fl 
law of the land, which he professes ti) collect, or, that these da»~J 
trines had become, by constant previous reference, aided by trA-9 
dition, the settled law of the king's court; so that the ca 
customary law might be clothed in the language of the Digest ai 
Institutes. 

These passages can hardly be said tK) have been introduced tOrm 
illustration of the exiating law; they are evidently qaoted t 
existing law." (Id. 234-5.) 

"We have seen that, so early aa the reigns of Henry IT and UI,M 
a complete and comprehensive system was formed which, havii^fl 
been perfected in so short time, if we were to look to it e 
mere creation, would excite our astonishment. Systematic ti^at^fl 
ises, in which the principles of the common law were laid dowttS 
and expounded in a way that rendered them worthy of beintf.M 
referred to afl text books by the greatest luminary of the laWt < 
Lord Coke, were compiled from recorded precedents, where aneh 
could be found; where this resource failed liyreferenceto thecorpiu 
juris itself — a circumstance that leads t« the conclusion Utat the 
Komiin law, whether as it had been banded down by tradition, or ■ 
ns it was to be found in the Theodosian Code, and the treatise 
and books which had been from time to time in use amongst thfti 
clergy, had been tor a long time before largely resorted to by 
justices of the king's court, who in the tiuies we are contemplat>l 
ing, were almost universally of the ecclesiaKt.ical order. 

' Inasmuch as the law of all iiations,' says Lord C. J. Holt, ' 
doubtless raised out of the ruins of the civil (Roman) law, t 
all governments are sprung out of the Roman empire, it i 
owned that the principles of our law ore borrowed from the civil'l 
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liiw, and therefore governed by tlie same reason in many things.' 
Lord C. J. Holt, 12 Mod. R., p. 482; and see Wood's Institute o£ 
the Civil Law, p. XI, Ed, 172!, quoted in Dr. Irving's Introd., p. 
95, to the same effect. 

The extent to which the principles and raasims oE the Roman 
laws had been adopted in framing the then laws ot Engknd, is 
indicated by the remarkable fact that the whole machinery of 
common law writs, by which alono the rights of property could be 
maintained or enforced, in the reign of Edward I, was committed 
to the discretion andtheexelusive Ruperintendence of persons who 
were doctors of the civfl law, and inembera of the clerical body, 
with an ecclesiaetical dignitary, not a judge oE either of the com- 
mon law conrt«, stt their head. 

In the reign of Richard 11, as will be particularly adverted to 
hereafter, all resorte to the Roman law in the common iiiw court? 
ceased, just as it happened with the Ttsigoths, whose code was 
avowedly compiled for the most parttromthe Roman law. Tbe 
judges were content with the treatises that had been written by 
their own countrymen, and the precedents which they found, and 
which they enlarged eo far as their powers extended; tbe legisla- 
ture, to some extent, also affording its aid, Prom this time the 
common law may be considered as having became really English, 
that is, founded on decisions in the English courts, and the writ- 
ii^ of English judges and jurists, and on the enactments of the 
English legislaturn. We look in vain in the records of the com- 
mon law, which was thus constructed, and which is the basia oE 
the present law of the land, for any remains of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws embodied in their codes, which can with any certainty be de- 
nominated native, excepting perhaps, tbe succession to personal 
property in ca«e of intestacy." (Id, 285-6.) .... 

" In the reign of Richard II, the barons protested that they would 
never suffer the kingdom to be governed liy the Roman law, and 
the judges prohibited tt from being any longer cited in the com- 
mon law tribunals. Perhaps one object on the part of the judges 
might have been to exclude the doctrine as to Jidei commissa, or 
trusts, which, as we nhnll see, first came distinctly into notice in 
this reign. The effect, however, of the exclusion of the Roman 
law from the common law tribunali, was, as will be more particu- 
larly noticed when I come to treat of trusts, that a distinct coda 
of laws was formedand administered in the court of chancery, by 
which the enjoyment and alienation of property were regnlnted 
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on principles varying^ in many essential particulaj:^ from the 
system which those who originated and carried into effect the ex- 
clusion of the Roman law, were so anxious to preserve. 

Nor were these united endeavors for the exclusion of the Roman 
law, as it appears to me, less important in fixing!: the appointment 
of the office of chancellor in the members of the clerical body. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts that were made to repress them, 
trusts soon became general. Some rules for their regulation 
were absolutely necessary; it was from the Roman law they had 
sprung up; who so proper to introduce and systematize the neces- 
sary rules for their regulation, as those who were now exclusively 
conversant with this law, and who alone, as it was excluded from 
the common law courts, could resort to it for their guidance? Ac- 
cordingly, from this time (with some exceptions, which only tend 
to affirm the general proposition), none but clerical chancellors 
were appointed, down to the 2l8t year of Henry VIII." (Id. 
346-7.) .... 
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BOOK III. 



HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW OF T]IE 
SEVERAL THEORIES Oir JURISPRUDENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



STATEMENT OF THE SEVERAL THEORIES OF THE LAW. 

I 367. We have observed (supra, § 214) that iu 
every civil suit the immediate question to be deter- 
mined by the court is whether the force of the gov- 
ernment shall be used in behalf of the plaintiff to 
compel some act or forbearance on the part of the 
defendant; that this power of coercing another by 
means of the force of the state is called an action ; 
and that the immediate question, therefore, in such 
controversies, is to determine whether the plaintiff 
has an action against the defendant or otherwise ; 
that whether an action exists is to be determined in 
every case, not by the result of the particular suit, 
but by general principles applicable to all similar 
cases, and that of these principles, the fundamental 
one is, that wherever there is a right there shall be 
an action ; or, as it is expressed in a maxim common 
to our own and the Roman law, Ubijvs ibi remedmrn 
(where there is a right there is a remedy); and also 
that the reverse of this proposition is true — all 
actions being in theory mere means of enforcing 
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rights. To this extent, all theories of the law must, 
and in fact do, agree; for it is a fact too obvious to 
odmit of denial that it is the function of the courts 
to determine and enforce rights, and that the per- 
formance of this function constitutes in fact the sole 
business of courts of civil jurisdiction, 

§ 368. With regard to the nature of rights, how- 
ever, two different and indeed contradictory theories 
prevail. According to one, the rights which the 
courts enforce, or assume to enforce, are rights in 
the ordinary, familiar and proper sense of the term; 
or in other words (as in this sense, the term con- 
notes or necessarily implies the quality of Tightness), 
they are what are sometimes, though unnecessarily, 
called moral rights. This theory may, therefore, 
with propriety be called the jural theory of rights, 
and its advocates i\iQ jurists, 

. § 369. The latter term, indeed, seems open to the 
objection that it has already been appropriated to 
denote the lawyers or students of the law; and its 
use in the manner suggested seems, therefore, to im- 
ply that these are to be classed among the advocates 
of jural theory. This, however, as will be shown 
more fully hereafter, is in fact the case; and hence 
our use of the term will be found to be doubly ap- 
propriate. 

§ 370. The jurists are to be divided into two 
schools, which have been respectively called the 
historical and the philosophical, but which may 
with more propriety be termed the practical and 
the scientific. 

§ 371. The former regard the law as consisting 
of the jural principles, or notions of right or justice, 
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ei3tablished in the manners and customs of the 
people, without seeking any further foundation for 
those principles than the fact that they are so estab- 
lished; or in other words, they regard the law as 
resting upon custom. This conception is embodied 
in the old definition of the common law of England 
as consisting of the general customs of the reahii : 1 
Bla. Com. *62, *67; and also in one of the defini- 
tions of the JU8 gentium of the Roman lawyers, as 
being " the law or jus commonly observed by all 
men;"jiis gentium est quo gentes humanse utuniur: 
Vide infra, § 403. And this, indeed, ia the primitive 
conception, not only of justice, but of morality gen- 
erally ; as is indicated by the etymology of that term, 
and also by that of the kindred terms "ethics," 
" mores, " " diie, " etc. 

§ 372. Wefind|however,universaIlyaccompany- 
ing the principles thus established, the conception 
of just and unjust. This is recognized by the his- 
torical as well as by the philosophical jurists; but 
they differ in this, viz., that the former accept the 
received principles of right, or at least the more 
fundamental of them, as ultimate facts; while the 
latter hold that tbey are in the main but expressions, 
more or less accurate, of necessary truths, which are 
susceptible of scientific proof. In other words, the 
one asserts and the other denies, or rather fails to 
recognize, the scientific nature of the principles of 
justice or right, and of morality generally.' 

' Tbi!> remark ia, however, to be untierEtood om applying only to 
the (iiniliiTiiental principles of jus; for otherwise both achoolB have 
treated the law scientifically, and the former — as, for instance, in 
the case of Savigny — with perhaps wore succeBs than the latter. 
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§ 373. The Jiistorical theory corresponds pre- 
cisely with the etymology of the term "jus," which 
is derived from ^'ur, to bind; Skeat's Etym. Diet.; 
Leverett'a Lat. IjCX.; and originally denoted merely 
the aggregate of the principles or rules regarded by 
the community as binding or compulsory on men 
in their dealings with each other; the philosophical, 
to the latter signification of the term, and to that of 
its derivative, jmtilia, and of its modern equivalents, 
right, recht, droit, etc. And the diifcrence between 
the two schools is perhaps precisely indicated by 
the advance from the primitive conception origi- 
nally denoted by Jits, to the conception of right or 
justice as now commonly held. 

§ 374. The historical theory is therefore inade- 
quate rather than false, and is in fact included in 
the philosophical; for in jurisprudence, as well asin 
morality generally, the practical standard to which 
rights are habitually referred, and by which they are 
in fact determined, is the general conscience, or, to 
use the Greek term noinos; or in other words, the 
concurring moral convictions of the people; and 
both schools hold this to be the legitimate, and indeed 
only possible practical standard. The philosophical 
jurists, however, while they accept received notionsas 
the practical standard, go further, and hold that these 
notions should be subjected to the test of reason in 
order that they may he either scientilically vindicat- 
ed, or, if wrong, gradually corrected.' We may 

1 The difference between the two Bchools may indeed be re- 
garded as one of metbod only, find these methodfi, so fur from be- 
ing opposed to each otber, are both essential to the inveetijfation 
of ail questions of social pbilosophy. 
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therefore class the two schools together, under the 
common appellation of jurists. 

g 375. Accordingly, we find that jurists pass 
habitually and unconsciously from one s(;hool to the 
other. Thus, the old common lawyers, while they 
defined the law as consisting of general customs 
{supra, § 371), also asserted that reason was the life of 
the law, and indeed, that the law itself was nothing 
else but reason : Infra, § 420. So the Roman law- 
yers defined the jus gentium as the jv.s commonly 
observed by all peoples, and also as the jus which 
reason has established among all men : Infra, § 403. 
So also Aristotle defines the nomos koinos, or common 
law, as " the unwritten rules which appear to be rec- 
ognized among all men," and also as "that which 
is conformable merely to the dictates of nature:" 
Infra, §§ 387 ei scq. 

§ 376. The other theory of rights to which we 
have referred denies that it is the function of the 
courts to enforce, or that they have anything to do 
with, moral rights, or rights in the proper and fa- 
miliar sense of the term; and asserts that the rights 
which the courts enforce, or assume to enforce, are 
mere legal powers, or powers conferred by the state. 
This theory logically follows from the first of the 
definitions of the law to which we refer at the begin- 
ning of our second hook, namely, that it is a mere ag- 
gregate of laws (leges); for as the rules or principles 
by which rights are determined constitute part of the 
law, it is obvious, if we assume the definition to be 
true, that rights are mere creatures of the legislative 
will. It may therefore be appropriately termed the 
legal theory of rights, and its advocates the legists. 
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§ 377. This theory derives its origin and its 
plausibility from the ambiguity of the term "law," 
which, in its proper and familiar sense, denotes a 
law or statute (lex), or an aggregate of such laws, 
but which is also used to denote the more complex 
subject which we call the law, and naturally in the 
latter application it has carried with it its original 
connotation.* 

§ 378. Hence, the theory is a pe<3uliar growth, or 
rather excrescence, of English jurisprudence, and has 
never prevailed among the jurists of other countries: 
See observations of Maine, infra, § 573 ; and also of 

* This furnishes one of the most striking instances in the his- 
tory of philosophy of the tyranny of words over the mind, so forci- 
bly described by Bacon: 

*' There are also idols formed by the reciprocal intercourse and 
society of man with man which we call idols of the market, from 
the commerce and association of men with each other. For men 
converse by means of language; but words are formed at the will 
of the generality; and there arises from a bad and unapt forma- 
tion of words a wonderful obstruction to the mind. Nor can the 
definitions and explanations with which learned men are wont to 
guard and protect themselves in some instances afford a complete 
remedy; words still manifestly force the understanding, throw 
everything into confusion, and lead mankind into vain and in- 
numerable controversies and fallacies: " Nov. Org., b. 1, aph. 43. 

*' The idols of the market are the most troublesome of all; those, 
namely, which have entwined themselves round the understanding 
from the associations of words and names. For men imagine that 
their reason governs words, whilst, in fact, words react upon the 
understanding; and this has rendered philosophy and the sciences 
sophistical and inactive: '* Id., aph. 59. ** The syllogism consists 
of propositions, propositions of words; words are ttie signs of no- 
tions. If, therefore, the notions (which form the basis of the 
whole) be confused and carelessly abstracted from things, there is 
no solidity in the superstructure; oiu:only hope then is in a genuine 
induction:'' Id., aph. 14. 
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Mr. Holland, in the preface to his Jurisprudence. 
For in all other languages, what we term the law is 
denoted by a term signifying Tight or justice; as, for 
instance, in the Greek bynomos, in the Latin by Jua, 
in the French by droit, in the Spanish by derecho, in 
the German by Teckt, etc. — a usage, indeed, which 
once prevailed, and is yet n.ot altogether obsolete, in 
our own tongue ; as, for instance, in the term " folc- 
right," the ancient name of the common law, and 
its more modern equivalent, common right. And in 
the same way as with us, the use of the term " law " 
has originated a peculiar conception of the nature 
of the law, corresponding to the connotation of the 
term used, the use of the term "jus," or its equiva- 
lent, has, with other peoples, given rise to a concep- 
tion of the law corresponding to the connotation of 
that term. 

§ 379. The legal, the historical, and the philo- 
sophical theories of rights correspond to the three 
definitions referred to in the preceding book, §§ 198 
et seq., and to the three elements of the law from 
which these definitions are respectively derived, viz., 
statutes, customs, and natural reason, and hence ex- 
haust all possible theories ns to the nature of the 
law. As we have explained, however, the last two 
are not essentially distinct; and we may therefore 
say that all theories of the law may be reduced to 
the legal or to the jurat theory, or to some combina- 
tion of the two. 

§ 380. The jural theory of rights and of the law 
has been fiilly developed in the preceding books. 
To complete what is there said, we add in the next 
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chapter a brief historical sketch of the theory from 
the earliest times. The remainder of the book will 
be devoted to the explication and discussion of the 
legal theory. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE JURAT, THEORY. 

§ 382. The views we have presented as to the 
nature of rights and of the law seem so obvious that 
we might, perhaps, could the suhject be approached 
without prejudice, count upon tbeir being readily 
accepted upon their mere statement; but, unfortu- 
nately, in English and American jurisprudence the 
field is so completely occupied with the opposite or 
legal theory, and the prejudice — or, we might say, 
the superstition — ^in favor of that theory is so invet- 
erate, that we must anticipate that our views will, at 
first sight, appear to most persons extremely para- 
doxical. To open the way for their acceptance, 
therefore, it will be well to show, as we have already 
asserted, that substantially the same views have 
been generally, and indeed until a late period uni- 
versally, held and more or less explicitly asserted 
by jurists from the earliest periods in the history of 
jurisprudence. _ 

§ 383. With the Greeks, there was n& system- 
atized body of jurisprudence, such as was afterward 
developed by the Roman lawyers; but, except as to 
questions to which statutory regulations or rules 
established by custom applied, the tribunals seem to 
have been governed by the common notions of jus- 
tice prevailing among the people. 
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§ 384. Thus, at Athens, which may be taken as 
a type of the other Greek communities, all civil 
jurisdiction was vested in a court called the dikastery, 
which was composed of six thousand judges, or 
dikastSj chosen annually by lot from the body of the 
people, and divided into ten panels or departments 
of five hundred each, with a reserve of one thousand 
to fill vacancies in the several panels. 

§ 385. These judges, by their oaths, were required, 
in the absence of any statutory regulation applying 
to the case, to judge according to their best judg- 
ment or conscience; and from this, and also from 
the popular character of the court, it is evident that, 
as in the case of the English court of chancery in 
the earlier period of its history, the principles of 
equity or natural justice, except in the limited class 
of questions turning upon statutory regulations, 
furnished the rule of decision ; or in other words, 
that, with the exception referred to — which, in the 
Greek as in other systems, embraced but a small 
])roportion of the total number of cases arising — 
justice or right, as popularly received, constituted 
the law, or jus J of Athens.^ 

* " The Greek intellect, with all its nobility and elasticity, was 
quite unable to confine itself within the strait waistcoat of a leg^ 
formula; and if we may judge them by the popular courts of 
Athens, of whose working we pof^sess accurate knowledge, the 
Greek tribunals exhibited the strongest tendency to confound law 
and fact. The remains of the orators, and the forensic com- 
monplaces preserved by Aristotle in his treatise on rhetoric, show 
that questions of pure law were constantly argued on every con- 
sideration which could possibly influence the minds of the judges. 
No durable system of jurisprudence could be produced in that 
way. A community which never hesitated to relax rules of 
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§ 386. Hence, with the Athenians, as with the 
Greeks generally, the law was regarded as identical 
with justice, and this accordingly was the view taken 
of it by the Greek philosophers generally. For 
though we find two different and irreconcilable the- 
ories prevailing among them with reference to the 
nature of justice — namely, the one that it exists natu- 
rally, and the other that it is of mere human im- 
position — yet, whatever view was taken of this ques- 
tion, it seems to have been always assumed that the 
justice to which it related was the justice actually 
administered by the state through its tribunals; 
and the modern notion that there are two separate 
and independent systems of justice, essentially dif- 
ferent in their nature— nana ely legal and moral, or 
natural justice — seema never to have occurred to 
the Greek mind. 

§ 387. The distinction between natural and legal 
justice was indeed very clearly perceived and ex- 
plained by Aristotle; but according to his view, these 
did not constitute two independent systems of justice, 
but parts of one system, which he called political 
justice; by which term he denoted the justice actu- 

writt«n law whenever fhej stood in the way of an ideally perfect 
decieion on the facts of pirticular caeea, would only, if it be- 
queathed any body of judicial principles to posterity, bequeath 
one conaisting of the ideas of right and wrong which happened to 
be prevalent at the time. Such jurieprudence woald contain no 
framework to which the more advanced conceptions of subsequent 
ages could he fitted. It would amount at best to a philosophy 
majked with the imperfections of the civilization under which it 
grew up: " Maine's Ancient Law, c. 4. 

This passa^ is remarkable at once for its acute perception of 
the facts and of their significance, and for the e 
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ally having place between the citizens of the state; 
and which he defined as consisting in conformity to 
the law (or norrws) of the state. "For," he says, 
'*the term 'just* implies the case of those who have 
laws (nomoi) to which they are subject:" Ethics, b. 
5, o. 6, fol. 4; and hence justice can exist only "in 
the case of those between whom laws exist: " Id., b. 
5, c. 6, fol. 7. 

§ 388. In his view, therefore, the terms "justice" 
and "the law*' connoted the same essential idea, 
and differed only in this, that the one denoted the 
rule, and the other conformity to the rule. Indeed, 
he expressly asserts that "the administration of law 
is the determination of the just and the unjust:" Id., 
b. 5, c. 6, fol. 4; or in other words, the administration 
of justice; which is in effect to assert the identity of 
justice and the law. 

§ 389. Having thus identified political justice 
with the justice actually existing in and enforced by 
the state, or in other words, with the law, he pro- 
ceeds to say that it is partly natural and partly legal. 
To use his own language: "Of the political just, 
one part is natural and the other legal. The natural 

elusions deduced from them. It is true that the administration of 
the law at Athens consisted mainly in the application of the prin- 
ciples of popular justice to controversies presented for decision, 
and that the received justice of the community, in fact, consti- 
tuted substantially the law of Athens; but this is equally true of 
all systems of law in the earlier periods of their history, and in 
fact, the development of all systems commences in this way. It 
is true, also, that a system of law thus developed must consist in 
the main of '* the ideas of right and wrong which happened to be 
prevalent at the time," or " would amount at best to a philoso- 
phy," or, as philosophy has been defined, a body of "reasoned 
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is that which everywhere is equally vahdj and de- 
pends not upon being or not being received. But 
the legal is that which was originally a matter of 
indifference, but which when enacted is so no longer; 
as the price of a ransom being fixed at a viina, or the 
sacrificing a goat and not two sheep, and further all 
particular acts of legislation, as the sacrificing to 
Brasidas, and all those matters which are the sub- 
jects of decrees: " Id., b. 5, c. 7, fol. 1. 

§ 390. Again, in the Rhetoric, in treating of the 
law, a precisely corresponding division is made. 
"Letthe acting unjustly," he says, "be defined as 
the voluntary commission of hurt in contravention 
of law. Now, law is either common or peculiar" — 
womos i:oinoB, or nomog idios: Rhet., b. 1, c. 10, 
fols. 2, 3. 

§ 391. "The peculiar law I call that by whcee 
written enactments men direct their polity; the gen- 
eral, whatever unwritten rules appear to be recog- 
nized among all men;" Id. 

§ 392. And in another p]ace, the same essential 
idea is somewhat differently expressed. "Law, now, 
I understand to be either peculiar or common (idios or 

tnith; " but this is aJso true, as is shown elsewhere, ot the two 
great systems of law which regulafe the jural relations of the 
modem civilized world, and must be true at all systems whut- 

It isftlBO true that such a body of laws, or philosophy, will be 
"marked with the imperfections of the civilisation under which it 
grew up." But this is also true of fill law and of all philoanphy, 
until its principles are finally and scientificallj determined! nnd 
hence in the law arises the necessary distinction between the jut 
gentium and the jn« rici7e, the normal and the abnormal part of 
the lawj andhenc«, also, perhaps, tbe mfthical origin of ThemiR, 
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koinoa); peculiar, to be that wliich has been markec 
out by each people in reference to itaelf, and that 
this is partly written and partly unwritten. I call 
that the common law which is conformable merely 
to dictates of nature; for there does exist natu- 
rally a universal sense of right and wrong, which, in 
a certain degree, all intuitively divine, even should 
no intercourse with each other, nor any compact, 
have existed; which sentiment the Antigone of 
Sophocles enters, uttering that it was just, namely, 
to bury Polynices, though forbidden, since by nature 
this was a deed of justice; for by no means is it for 
this or the next day merely that this maxim ia 
enforced, but forever; nor is there any one that 
knows from whom it proceeded. Aud as Emped- 
ocles says, on the subject of not slaying that wliich 
has life; for this is a maxim not right here and 
wrong there," but a principle of law to all:" Id., h. 
1, e. 13, fol. 2. 

§ 393. Political justice, therefore, according to 
the view of Aristotle, includes conformity to both 
the common and the peculiar law, or in other words, 
both natural and legal justice; and on the other 

0*1 the daughter of Draiins and Gom (Heaven and Earth). But. 
though this IB true, it is true also of the law, as of philosophy, that 
these imperfections pasB away with the civilization that gave them 
hirth, and that the truth onlyultimatelyaurviTeg. Hence, it is not 
true that a Bystem of law thus developetl "would contain no 
framework to which the more advanced conceptions of aulisequent 
could befitted;" on the contrary, it is the rational part of the 
ancient law only that does eonstituto the framework upon which 
the later law is built, and the jue civile, or anomalous part of the 
law, was, as it were, the mere ecaffolding. Nor is it true that the 
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hand, injustice eonsista "in the voluntary commis- 
sion of hurt in contravention of the law," either 
common or peculiar; there being, as he otherwise 
expresses it, "two species of things just and unjust," 
the one "of written prescript, the other of unwritten 
law." 

§ 394. Considering the difficulty of the subject 
and the period at which he wrote, perhaps no other 
part of the works of Aristotle exhibit more favor- 
ably the character of hia original and profound 
genius than the few brief passages above quoted 
from the Ethics and the Rhetoric. But there are 
some inaccuracies and some confusion in his views, to 
which it is necessary to advert, in order that the 
problem under consideration may be fairly present- 
ed; and this, the more especially as his errors have 
been transmitted along with his better thoughta to 
succeeding ages. 

§ 395. First, the definition of political justice, as 
consisting in conformity to law, involves a confusion 
of ideas, For the term "law," itself according to 
Aristotle's definition, includes in its signification 
two things essentially different in nature, and which 

Greek miiid was deficient in genius tor jurisprudence. Tn tbis, as 
in other respects, it was pre-eminent, and in it were born the jural 
conceptions upon which rests the law or right of modem civiliza- 
tion; for it is to AriiH;otle, itagreat eiemplar — who was one of the 
firat,as he WHS perhaps the greatest of the jurists — that we owe the 
true conception of the nature of law and of justice— the first, as it 
was the greatest, step in the development of jnral science; from 
which conception, as we shall see, the developnipnt of tie Roman 
law commenced, and was, in fact, but little more than a logical 
cousequeace. 
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coincide, where they coincide at all, only accideut- 
ally, namely, the nomas koinos, or natiu-al law used 
by the state in common with the other states, and 
the nomoK idios, or portion of the law of the state 
peculiar to itself. Hence, according to the definition, 
political justice includes two significations essen- 
tially difl'erent, and even irreconcilable, namely, that 
of natural justice, or justice in the ordinary sense, J 
and conformity to the peculiar laws of the state, ■ 
whether just in the ordinary sense or not. For if ■ 
there is such a thing as natural justice, it is obvious I 
that the laws themselves, like all other human act^ I 
are determined by its principles to be just or unjust^ I 
hence, in the case of an unjust law, conformity to HM 
would ex vi termini be just, and at the same time, itM 
such conformity violated natural justice, unjust,-! 
which is absurd; unless, indeed, we use the term ■ 
"justice" in two essentially different and independ- I 
ent senses, which is contrary to the hypotbesiB, M 
Hence, to present a distinct and single idea, political ■ 
justice should have been defined as consisting ex-1 
clusively, either in conformity to the nomog ioiaot 1 
or in conformity to the itomos idios. I 

§ 396. The latter was the theory of the aophieta, I 
who held that justice was purely of human impost- I 
tion ; and is the theory asserted in modern limes by I 
Hobbes and Bentham, and in effect by Austin and J 
his followers, and is in fact the legal theory now ■ 
generally prevailing in English and American juris* I 
prudence; for though some of the advocates of thiafl 
theory admit the existence of a moral or natural fl 
justice, yet they assert that it is something essen"! 
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tially different and distinct from political justice, 
with wliich alone the jurist is in any way concerned ; 
and they hold the latter to be altogether a creature 
of the legislative will. 

§ 397- But this theory is manifestly opposed to 
the universal conception of the nature of justice, 
according to which legislation as well as all other 
human acts are judged to be just or unjust accord- 
ing to their character. Thus it would seem absurd 
to say that the laws were just under which Socrates 
was poisoned and Christ crucified, or those under 
which other martyrs were put to death, or that their 
execution was just in any sense of the term. So it 
would be absurd to say that the laws against witch- 
caft were just, or that the myriads of wretches exe- 
cuted in obedience to those laws were justly con- 
demned, or to say (to put a less extreme case) that 
justice ceases to require the payment of a debt or 
the performance of any other obligation as soon 
as it is barred by the statute of limitations; or 
that we may justly refuse to perform a contract or 
execute a trust because not reduced to writing, as 
requiredby the statute of frauds. Justice may indeed 
require of us, as a necessary condition of the peace 
and security of society, to submit to the will of the 
government, whether just or unjust — at least to the 
extent of surrendering our own rights; but it will 
not in any case permit ua to enforce an unjust power 
which the law gives us over another, or to evade 
our own obligations because the law does not enforce 
them; nor, aa we have already observed, is there any 
reason why we should corrupt our language and 
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debauch our conscience by calling the unjust just, 
whether conformable to law or not. It may indeed 
be convenient, in order to reconcile a preconceived 
tlieory with actual facts, to say that conformity to 
law is legally just though morally unjust; but this 
not only violates the universally received sense of 
the term "justice" — clothing injustice with that 
venerable name — but produces an unnecessary con- 
fusion of ideas; for the theory that the law is merely 
an expression of the will of the state is at least clear 
and readily understood; and it can not but be pro- 
ductive of confusion to apply to it a term the usual 
connotation of which is altogether diflferent: Vide 
infra, c. 4. 

§ 398. It seems, however, that the theory to which 
Aristotle actually inclined, and which really repre- 
sented his conception of justice, was that justice con- 
sists in conformity to the natural law, or nomos 
koinos; for in the Ethics, in dividing justice into nat- 
ural and legal, he confines the latter to matters 
morally indifferent {supra, § 389), and thereby im- 
plies that it can not include anything naturally 
unjust; and the definition of legal justice in the 
Rhetoric, as consisting merely in conformity to the 
nomos idioSj seems to be a mere expedient for recon- 
ciling liis definition of justice with the existence of 
that portion of the law. 

§ 399. Adopting then, this conception of justice, 
namely, that it consists in conformity to the nomos 
koinos, or natural law, it follows that the definition 
of legal justice last referred to is too broad ; for to 
constitute justice of any kind, conformity to the 
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nomos koinos is required ; and therefore, to constitute 
legal justice, conformity to that, as well as to the 
nomos idios, is essential. Hence the use of the terms 
" natural " and " legal " to distinguish the two parts 
of political justice is not proper ; for according to 
the definition assumed, all justice is natural, and 
there can not be a justice of any other kind; for if 
in any case confoririity to the statutory law consti- 
tutes justice, it must be by virtue of some principle 
of natural justice that requires in that case conform- 
ity to the legislative will, 

§ 400. There also seems to be some confusion in 
Aristotle with reference to the distinction between 
the statute or written and the unwritten law; for 
according to two of the passages quoted above, he 
seems to consider this as corresponding to the dis- 
tinction between the nomos koinoa and the nomoa 
Mioa: Supra, §§ 389, 391; while in another he says 
that the nomoa idioa is partly unwritten and partly 
written: Supra, | 392. The latter is the correct 
view, for obviously the nomoa idios, or peculiar law 
of the state, includes not only statutes, but also all 
customs which are peculiar to it. 

§ 401. The division of the law into written and 
unwritten, therefore, does not correspond with the 
division into the nomos idios and nomos koinoa; but 
the unwritten law includes the whole of the latter 
and part of the former. 

§ 402. The views of Aristotle as to the identity 
of the law with justice, and as to the distinction be- 
tween the rational and accidental parts of the law, 
1 other words, between the nomos koinoa and the 
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nomos idios, were adopted in their integrity by the 
Roman lawyers , and in fact constituted the starting- 
point from which the rational development of the 
lloman law commenced. 

§ 403. A reference to the following passages from 
the Pandects and the Institutes will make this ap- 
parent: 

1. "First of all, it is necessary to understand 
what is justice, what juSy and what jurisprudence." 

" Justice is the constant and perpetual will to ren- 
der to every one his right." Jus is so called from 
justUia; ^ for, as Celsus elegantly defines it, "jus is 
the art of the good and the equal " — a/rs boni et 
sequi, 

" Of which some one deservedly calls us the priests; 
for we cultivate justice, and profess the knowledge 
of the good and the equal, separating the equal from 
the unequal, and distinguishing the right from the 
wrong; .... following, unless I am deceived, a 
true and not a pretended philosophy." 

" Jurisprudence is ... . the science of the just 
and the unjust, Jus^t atque injusti sdentia"^ 

2. '^ The precepts of jus are to live decently, to 
hurt no one, and to give every one his due." 

3. " Jus civile is distinguished from jus gentium 
because every people ruled by laws and customs, 
legihus et moribus, uses partly its own peculiar jvs 
and partly a jus common to all men." 

^Or TSitheTy jusiifia trom jus: Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

^The fuU. text ie: Jurisprudentia est divinarum atque huma* 
narum rerttm notitia, justi atque injusti scientia. The meaning 
of the clause omitted has given rise to much controversy; but it 
is simply used as the equivalent of the last clause, and may be 
omitted without changing the sense. 
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" For that jiis which each people has established 
for itself is peculiar to the state, and is called the 
JMS ci'W/e, as belonging peculiarly to the state; but 
that which natural reason has established among 
men, that is observed generally among all peoples, 
and is called the j«8 goiHum., as being the^'ws which 
all nations use," 

" /i(s civile is that which neither recedes altogeth- 
er from tlie_?'TO naiurale or Jus gentium, nor altogeth- 
er follows it. Therefore, when we add anything to 
or detract anything from the common law {jus com- 
munis), we make a peculiar law, jusproprimn or jus 
civile" 

"The Roman people, therefore, uses a law or jus 
partly peculiar to itself, partly common to all 
men." ' 

'"Inan escerpt frnmU!pian, placed at the beffinning of the 
Pandectfl, and also inserted by Justinian in tlie Eecond title of his 
Institutes, a fancied ^'xs natufale, common to all animals, is dts- 
tinguiphed from the jun naturale or gfnfiiiHi.-vrhich I have ad- 
verted to above I nmut, however, remark that the jvs 

quod natiira omnia animatia doceni ie a conceit peculiar to Ui- 
pian; and thfittfais most foolish conceit,, thoug-h inserted in Jus- 
tinian's compilations, has no perceptible influence on the detail of 
the Roman law. Thej'us nnfurale of the classical jurists gener- 
allfi and tbej'iis nn/urafe occurring generally in the Pandects, is 
equivalent to the nntural laic of modern writers on jurisprudence, 
and is eynonrniouB with the jks gentium, or the juf naturaU et 
ijentiiim:" Austin's Jnr.214, 215; sec, also, to same effect, Maine's 
.\ncient law. 50, and lindley's Introd. to Jur., app. 5. 

" It was stolen by the jurists, ntyled classical, and by them im. 
ported into the Roman law, from certain muddy hypotheses of 
certain Greek philosophers touching the mea'TirB or test of posi- 
tive law and morality:" Id. 39. imong the philosophers referred 
t» must be numbered Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 

Sir Henry Maine strangely mintakes the oritiiin of the conceptioii 



4. " Almost all contracts were introduced from 
this jus gentium; as, for instance, buying and sell- 
ing, letting, hiring, partnership, deposit, loauj and 
others innumeraljle." 

5. "This law of ours is partly written, partly 
unwritten; aa with the Greeks the laws (nomoi) were 
written or unwritten." 

" The written law (jus scriptum) consists of the 
several kinds of statutes (legia plebiacUa, aetiaius con- 
mlta, pniicipum placHa), of the edicts of the magis- 
trates or judges, and the opinions of the learned in 
the law (respoTiaa prudentum)." 

"The unwritten law is that which custom has 
approved." 

6. "The principles of natural right {naturalia 
jura) which are observed equally among all peoples, 

ot thejiii gentiam or nalurale, of which he Hays: " The Roiuan 
j Una-consul ta , , , . borrowed from Greece the doctrine of a nut- 
ural state of man, a. natural souietf, anterior to the oiaranization 
of commonwealths fioverned by positive laws; " Ancient Law, 54, 
68, 70, 71, The conception, however, was directly derived from 
Aristotle, who defined man to be a political animal (soon poliii- 
kon). and conceived his natural state to be that of political society, 
andthe jus gentium. OT nomas koinos, to constitute a part of the 
actual law by which he was governed in that state. His ori^Dal 
conception was precisely that of the Roman lawyers, which 
is thus well described by Maine himself r "Natural law, for 
all practical purposes, was something belonging to the pres- 
ent, something entwined with existing institutions, sometliing 
which could be distinguished from them by a competent ob- 
er. The tests wliich separate the ordinances of nature from 
the gross ingredients with which they were mingled t( 
of simplicity and harmony:" Id. 70, 71. To which headds, how- 
was not on account of tteir simplicity and harmony that ' 
these Hner elements were primarily respected, but on 
their descent from the aboriginal right of nature." 
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being established by a certain divine providence, 
remain always firm and immutable, but those which 
each state has established for itself ai-e often 
changed, either by the tacit consent of the people or 
by some later law." 

7, " Inveterate custom is rightly observed as law 
{pro lefff),&nd that is what is called the law established 
by manners or customs (jvs moribus constitum)." 

" For since laws {/e^es) themselves bind US' from 
no other cause than that they are received by the 
judgment of the people, those also which the people 
have approved without any writing will bind all; 
for what difference does it make whether the people 
declare their will by vote or by acts? Wherefore it 
is a)so rightly received that laws may be abrogated 
not only by the vote of the legislator, but also by 
the tacit consent of all evidenced by disuse; " Pan- 
dects, 1, 3, 28. 

" Nevertheless, with reference to the authority of 
custom, this Hmitation is to be observed as enacted 
by Constantinus ; the authority of custom and of 
long nee is not to be despised, but it is not to be ex- 
tended to such a point as to overcome reason or law 
{utaut raiionemvincataut legem):" Id. 1, 3, 30.' 

§ 404. It was to this conception of jus that the 
Roman law owed the rational character of its de- 
velopment; which in fact commenced with, and 
was in a large measure due to, the reception of the 
Greek philosophy by the Roman lawyers.' 

' The pBSsages cited, with the eice-ption of the last two, will all 
be found either in the tot title of the Institutea, or in tiiatof (he 
Pandects. Polhier's edition. 

' " Od the whole, the progress of tie Romans in legnl ixoprove- 
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§ 405. This development, as we have observed, 
was essentially the same as that of the common law, 
and consisted simply in the logical definition and 
development of the principles of natural right. The 
process in either case was indeed modified by the 
arbitrary and accidental rules constituting the jus 
civile or nomos idios of each system respectively ; but 
these rules, as we have explained (sujxra, § 254) — 
except where they relate to matters jurally indiffer- 
ent — stand to the rest of the law in the relation of 
mere anomalies or exceptions to the application of 
its principles ; and therefore do not enter into the 
development of the law, or in any way affect it ex- 
cept to a certain extent to embarrass and obstruct it. 

§ 406. This is clearly recognized, as we have 
seen, in the distinction made in our law between 
reasoning from principle and reasoning from au- 
thority : Supra, § 253 ; and it is recognized, also, 
with equal clearness by the civil lawyers, in the dis- 
tinction made by them between the jus commune 
and jus singulare; the latter of which included all 
rules running counter to the common and natural 
rule of right; and with reference to the latter, the 
same principle is held by the civil as by the com- 
mon lawyers, viz., that it is to be treated strictly, and 
not to be extended by way of analogy : Supra, § 263, 
note. 

ment was astonishingly rapid sa soon as stimulus was applied to 
it by the theory of natural Jaw:" Maine's Ancient Law, 54, 55. 
*' I know of no reason why the law of the Romans should be supe- 
rior to the laws of the Hindoos, unless the theory of natural law 
has given it a type of excellence different from the usual one:" 
Id. 75. 
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§ 407. Hence the Roman law, like our own, is, ^H 

na Celsus says of it, "a true philosophy, " or in oth- ^H 

er words, a "body of reasoned truth," differing, as ^H 

we have already remarked, from justice, as popular- ^H 

ly received, simply in being a more scioutific, and ^H 

therefore a truer, expression of natural right. ^H 

§ 408. To this proposition we may cite the opin- ^^M 

ioii of Leibnitz, perhaps the most competent of all ^^M 

men to apeak upon the subject. ^H 

"I have often said that, after the writings of the ^^M 

geometricians, there exists nothing which, in point ^H 

of strength, subtilty, and depth, can be compared ^H 

to the works of the Roman lawyers; and, as it 
would be scarcely possible from intrinsic evidence 
to distinguish a demonstration of Euclid's from one 
of Archimedes or Apollonius (the style of each of 
them appearing no less uniform than if reason her- 
self were speaking through lier organs), so also the 
Roman lawyera all resemble each other, like twin 
brothers; insomuch, from tlio style alone of any 
particular opinion or argnmont, hardly any conject- 
ure could be formed about its author; nor are the 
traces of a refined and deeply meditated system of 
natural jurisprudence anywhere to be found more 
visible or in greater abundance. And even in those 
cases where its principles are departed from, in 
compliance with the language consecrated by tech- 
nical forms, or in consequence of new statutes or of 
ancient traditions, the conclusions which the as- 

IBumed hypothesis renders it necessary to incorpo- ^_ 

rate with the external dictates of right reason are ^H 

deduced with a soundness of logic and with an in- ^H 
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genuity that excites admiration. Nor are these 
deviations from the law of nature so frequent as is 
commonly supposed. " * 

§ 409. It is this view of the nature of the Roman 
law, and of law in general, that can alone explain 
the spontaneous acceptance of that law by the mod- 
ern civilized world, which on any other hypothesis 
is utterly inexplicable. 

§ 410. Nor is England to be taken as an excep- 
tion to this remark ; for it is a notorious fact that, in 
spite of the avowed hostility of the English people to 
the civil law, the English law3'^ers have, from the 
time of Glanville to the present day, freely borrowed 
its principles; and to this, undoubtedly, is mainly 

^ This passage is quoted by Dugald Stewart (Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 2, 3, 3), with the following remarks: ** In those 
branches of study which are conversant about moral and political 
propositions, the nearest approach I can imagine to a hypothet- 
ical science, analogous to mathematics, is to be found in a code of 
municipal jurisprudence; or rather, might be conceived to exist 
in such a code, if systematically carried into, execution, agreeably 
to certain general or fundamental principles This con- 
sideration seems to me to throw some light on the following very 
curious parallel which Leibnitz has drawn (with what justness I 
presume not to decide) between the works of the Roman civilians 
and those of the Greek geometers. Few writers, certainly, have 
been so fully qualified as he was to pronounce on the characteris- 

tical merits of both I have quoted this passage merely as 

an illustration of the analogy already alluded to between the sys- 
tematical unity of mathematical science and that which is con- 
ceivable in a system of municipal law. How far this unity is ex- 
emplified in the Roman code I leave to be determined by more 
competent judges Making all due allowance for the ex- 
aggeration of Leibnitz, it is difficult to conceive that his opinions 
on a subject which he had so profoundly studied should be so very 
widely at variance with the truth.'' 
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due the rational development which the EngHsli 
law has undergone,' Nor can any one even slight- 

' The most striking illuBtration of this fact is fumtBhed by the 
tr™tise of Bracton, with reference to which Mr, Maine obaervea: 
" That an Eng-lifib writer of the time of Henry III should have 
been able to put off on his countrymen aa a compendium of pure 
English litw a Ireatiee of which the entire form and a third of the 
contenfa were directly borrowed from the corpus juris, and that 
he ehould have ventured on this experiment in a country where 
the systematic study of the Roman law waa formally proscribed, 
will always be among tJte most hopeleaB enig'maa in the history of 
inrinprudence:" Maine's Ancient Law, e. 4. It iixust, indeed, be 
hopeless to reconcile this fact with Mr. Maine's (or rather, Austin's 
and Benliam'a) theory of the law; but in the light of the true 
theory, there is nothing in it to surprise us. It was the function 
of the judges to ndminiater justice, and their du^, at least in the 
then condition of the law, to seek the principles of justice where 
they could best find them, namely, in the Roman law. " What is 
good tense in one age must be good sense, all circumstances re- 
maining, in another, and pure, unsophisticated reason is the same 
in Italy and in England, in the mind of a Fapinian and of a 
BlackBtone:" Sir William Jones, cited iiifra, § 421, note. 

" To have neglecled to take advantage of the assistance which 
waa then offered would have argued, a high degree of presumption, 
or gross and culpible ignorance; neither is to be imputed to the 
founders of our system of juriepnidenoe;" 1 Spence'a Eq. Jur. 

*m. 

The same process took place on the continent, andreaulfed in 
the establiahment of the civil law as the common law of Europe— 
ft fact, it would seem, more calculated to surprise than its pMtial 
adoption in England. In the latter country, the process was, at a 
period subsequent to the time of Bracton (Id. *346), checked by 
the hoatilily of the English people to the civil law; but the only 
result was, that the process was transferred from the common-law 
courts to the court of chancery, where it went on unchecked. In 
modem and more enlightened times the coramon-law judges again 
lenced to borrow freely from the civiliiins : Bee supra, § 346, 
note. It is related of one of the greatest of our jurists. Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, ttat "he applied liimsslf with great avidity to the 
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ly familiar with the two systems fail to perceive the 
entire identity of principle and method in that por- 
tion of each system that deals with the determina- 
tion of rights, and the substantial identity of rights 
themselves, as realized in all civilized nations. 

§ 411. The Roman law has also furnished to moral 
philosophy the principles and method of scientific 
jurisprudence, or of that department of morality 
which deals with rights. For not only can this be 
verified by an actual reference to the books of mo- 
rality, and especially to those which treat of inter- 
national right, but it is in fact as impossible to de- 
vise a science of rights differing radically from that 
already developed by the jurists as it would be to 
devise a new science of geometry. 

§ 412. Nor is it possible upon any other theory 
to account for the development of international right, 
and the ready acceptance of its principles by the 
civilized world upon the publication of the works of 
Grotius and other writers upon the subject. For na- 
tions have no common political superior, and it is 
therefore impossible that there should be any law, 
in the sense of lex, governing their jural relations; 
and hence Austin was clearly right in asserting that 
international law is merely a branch of morality; 

contemplation of the Roman law; " and that " he often affiHned 
that the principles of jm*isprudence were so well delivered in the 
Digests that law could not be understood as a science without first 
resorting to them for information: '' Hale's History of the Com- 
mon Law, Runnington's ed., iii. 

For a fuller account of the influence of the Roman upon the 
English law, see observations of Spence, cited in note to § 346. 
Mr. Markby, in his late work, Elements of Law, takes a different 
view, but in this he is clearly wrong. 
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though wrong in asserting that on that account it is 
not also law in the same sense a3 is the internal law 
which determines the riglits and obligations of the 
citizens of a sta,te. 

§ 413. For nothing can be more certain than that 
the jua gentium, which in the main determines the 
righte and obligations of individuals in particular 
states, is essentially the same in method and princi- 
ple as the jus gentium, which determines the rights 
and obligations of states; aad the necessity imposed 
by their theory on the legists of asserting the con» 
trary, and of denying to international right the title 
of law, is a clear redudio ad absurdiim of the theory 
itself. 

g 41-1. With regard to the modern civilians, we 
have not the space nor the requisite information to 
give anj-thing like an adequate account of their 
views as to the nature of the law and of jurispru- 
dence. We are therefore reluctantly compelled to 
pass them by with the remark that they may, with 
some inconsiderable exceptions, be classed either 
with the historical or the philosophical school of 
jurists, to which we elsewhere refer; and that we 
find among them all shades of opinion, from that 
which regards jurisprudence as a pure science, to 
that which regards it as a mere collection of rules 
owing their force to the fact that they are historic- 
ally established. 

§ 415. One other remarlt may, however, be haz- 
arded: the Roman law was inherited by modern 
Europe from a corrupt and degenerate age, after its 
spirit had fled and the rational method by which it 
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liad been developed had ceased to operate; and its 
general reception on the continent in its completed 
form, as part of the positive law, has given to it an 
undue authority. Hence the genius of the conti- 
nental jurists seems to a certain extent to have been 
cramped, or fettered, by the authority of Justinian's 
co]Iections, in the same manner as in other branch^ 
of philosophy thouglit was once dominated by the 
authority of the church; and accordingly it has 
been well remarked that " the fruits to be obtaiued 
from the study of the Roman law .... can be 
reaped to their full extent only in countries where it 
is not allowed the force of law ; " Kaufman's 
Mackeldy, translator's preface, 7.' 

' To the same effect, Profeas-ar Meyera (in his treatise UelDCi 
Romischea Recht. etc.) remarliH, in reference to the etudy of tha 
Roman law in Germany ; '' Wken ita provisions shall faava ceased 
to have the force of law, its study will produce grfiater fruile, ami' 
the peculiar method employed bj the so-called elafisical joriitte in 
treating the law will be better estimated and turned to practical 
account." Like views are expressed by Profepsor Falck and Pro- 
fessor Beseler. "'Had wenttempted," says the Jattdr, "to master 
the art of the Roman jurists, to thoroughly eijilore what in Bound 
in the ancient Roman law, and to aM;erlain what is injurious in 
the additions of mder times; had the powers of that long period, 
thu8 strengthened by precept and example, been applied to the 
national law — can it be doubted thut ita re^neration would have 
been happily effected? But a different course was adopted. Most 
of the Germanic nations, who required assistance in strug|[ling: 
through a dangerouE crisis of their development, had this foreign 
law thrust upon them, not as a model.butasadirect aourc«of lair; 
and Europe still sulTera from the coiwequences of this unnataral 
union. England alone succeeded, after a protracted utrnggle, in. 
subduing the political elements of the Germanic Middle Ages, 
which most other nations were unable to cope with, and in raining 
upon theui the lofty and elaborate structure of the English conati- 
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§ 416. This haa been, and still is, to a considera- 
ble extent illustrated in the case of the English law; 
for while the Roman law haa never been regarded 
aa authoritative in England, the English jurists have 
never hesitated, and do not now hesitate, to borrow 
its principles when conceived to be rational and 
just; and it is perhaps uot too much to anticipate 
that their growing familiarity with the writings of 
the civilians, ancient and modern, ivill ultimately 
result in establishing theoretical jurisprudence, or 
the science of rights, upon a purely rational and 
scientific basis. 

§ 417. Our jurists also have this great advantage, 
that our law has been developed in the practical ad- 
ministration of justice, and is still in the process of 
development. Hence, as we have shown elsewhere, 
the method of its development has been in the main 
rational and scientific; and this method, though 
somewhat checked by the prevalence of a false 
theory, is still in actual operation. Our jurists, 
therefore, have perhaps inherited to a larger extent 
than those of other countries, not indeed the formu- 
lated principles, but the method and spirit of the 
elaasieal Roman jurists, 

§ 418. It must, however, be confessed that they 
have in genera! concerned themselves but little witli 
the scientific investigation of the nature of the law 
and of the nature of its method and principles; and 

tution From the constitution of England no unprejudiced 

man could witbbold iaa Bdmiration. Yet the English law, consit'- 
ered in tteplf, is tar from having attained an equal compU'teQess, 
and the remedy for the imperfections under which it labors ia to 
be found in Uie nae of the ancient spirit as a model:" Id. 
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that tlieir notioua upon these subjects are often not 
only loose and ill-defined, but also sometimes incon- 
sistent and contradictory.' 

§ 419. The rational nature of the law has, liow- 
ever, at all periods in its history, been couBtantly, if 
not consistently, asserted by the inoat eminent au- 
thorities, as will appear by the following citations. 
These will perhaps appear unnecessarily copious, 
but the importance of the subject, and the inveterate 
prejudices with whicli it is surrounded, will serve as 
an excuse. 

§ 420. 1. "England alone uses in her bound- 
aries unwritten law (jt^s) and custom; in it jus, in- 
deed, has come without written enactment (ex non 
acriplo), because use has established it:" Bracton, b. 
1, c. 1, I 2. 

" Since all laws (jura) emanate from justice as 

' "All who liBve ■written concerning laws have written either aa 
philosophecB or lawyers. The philosophers lay down many princi- 
pleB fair in argument, bnt not applicable to use; the lawyers being 
subject and addicted to the positive rules, either of the laws erf 
their own country, or else of the Bonian or pontifical law, have no 
freedom of opinion but, as it were, ' walk in fetters: ' " Bacon's 
De Aug. 8. 3. Pantagruel eipressas the same opinion of the 
French lawyers, in somewhat more forcible language. "Seeing', 
eajs he, " that the law is excerpted from the very bowels of moml 
and natural philosophy, how ehould these people know the law?- 
who, by ... . hare read no more in philoeophy than luy ass" — &< 
remark generally true of our own lawyers, of which a strikinff 
illustration is furnished by (he following exiraet from a notiee of 
this work appearing in a leading law journal: " This is not in anj 
proper sense a law book, although it purports to treat of law and 
of jurisprudence; it is really a philosophic treatise on these sub- 
jects; and as such, we recommend it to those persons wbo hare ti)^ 
leisure and inclination to devotfl themselveB to studies of that 
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from a fountain, and what justice demands that jus 
seeks to effect, let us see what is justice, .... what 
jus, what lex, and what custom; without which no 
one can be just so as to do justice and to make a 
just judgment between man and man." 

"Justice is the constant and perpetual will to give 
to every one his right." 

" Jiis is derived from justice, and has various sig- 
nifications. It is sometimes put for the art itself, or 
for that which we have in writing concerning jiis; 
because jW is said to be the art of the good and the 
equal, of which some one deservedly calls ns the 
priests; for we cultivate justice, and administer the 
principles of sacred right." 

"Also ^'ws is sometimes put for the natural law 
{jus. naiwrale), which is always the good and the 
equal ; sometimes for the civil law {jus cmile) only ; 
sometimes for the whole law, which commands us 
to live decorously, to injure no one, and to give to 
every one his right." 

"Jurisprudence is a knowledge of things divine 
and human, the science of the just and the unjust." 

" Jurisj)rudence differs much, therefore, from jus- 
tice; for jurisprudence recognizes, and justice gives, 
what is due to every one. 

Justice, therefore, is the Yirtue, jurisprudence the 
science; justice the end (summum iojium), jurispru- 
dence the means." 

"Jus civile is used in several ways; in one, for the 
statute law of any state; in another sense, jus eivile 
is that which sometimes detracts from or adds to the 
jus naturale or jus gentium Also the whole 
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law which the state uses, whether natural or civil, 
or jv£ giMl'mm, may be called jus civile:" BractoUfi 

b. l,c.4, §§1-^- 

2. "Not ouly deuteronomical, but alao all human 1 
laws are sacred; the definition of a law beiug thusil 
it 13 an holy sanction, commanding whatever ia I 

honest, and prohibiting the contrary The \ 

law (/ws) ia also defined to be the art of the \_ 
and the equal, of which we are deservedly called 
priests:" Fortescue's De Laudibua Legnm Anglise, 

c. 3. J 
"All human laws (Jura) are either the law oil 

nature, customs, or atatutes, which are also called I 
constitutions; but the two former when tbey are re- I 
duced into writing, and commanded to be obseiTod, 1 
are changed into the nature of constitutions or j 
statutes, and afterward bind the subjects to their | 
observance more penally than before:" Id., c. 15. I 
"The laws of England, as far as they agree with I 
and arc deduced from the law of nature, are neither J 
better nor worse in their decisions than the laws of J 
all other states or kingdoms in similar cases. For, I 
as the philosopher says in the fifth of tlie Ethics, J 
'the law of nature ia that which has the same power J 
with all men:'" Id., c.lG. J 

3. In the following pages from St. Germain'H 
Doctor and Student, it will be understood that th(« 
dialogue is between a doctor of the civil law and aiM 
student of the common law, the former of whom I 
applies to the latter "to know whereupon the lawofv 
England is grounded;" to which the student con-^l 
senta, but first desires the doctor to show hima 
"M^7G=i*tof other laws that pertain moat to thiflJ 
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matter, and that doctors treat of/' which he does as 
follows : 

"Doctor. The law of nature, . . ■. . whichisalso 
called the law of reason, pertaineth only to creatnres 

reasonable, that is, man And thialaw ought 

to be kept as well among Jews and gentiles as 
among Christian men; , , , . and because it is 
written in the heart, therefore it may not be put 
away, ne it is never changeable by no diversity of 
place ne time; and therefore, against this law pre- 
scription, statute, nor custom may not prevail; and 
if any be brought in against it, they be not statutes, 
prescriptions, nor customs; but things void and 
against justice. 

"The law of man (the which sometimes ia called 
the law positive) is derived by reason as a thing 
which is necessary and probably following of the 
law of reason and of the law of God 

"For every man's law must be consonant to the 
law of God. And therefore the laws of princes, the 
commandments of prelates, the statutes of common- 
alities, ne yet the ordinances of the church, is not 
righteous nor obligatory but it be consonant to the 
law of God. 

" And of such a law of man that is consonant to 
the law of God it appeareth who hath right to lands 
and goods, and who hath not ; for whatsoever a man 
hath by such laws of man, he hath righteously; 
and whatsoever he hath against such laws is un- 
righteously had. 

"For laws of man not contrary to the law of God, 
nor to the law of reason, must be observed in the 



law of the soul, and hethat despiseth them 
God and resistoth God. 

"Student Thelawof England is grounded 

upon six principal grounds: 1. It is grounded upon 
the law of reason; 2. On the law of God; 3. On 
divers general customs of the realm ; 4. Ou divers 
principles that we call maxims; 5. On divers par- 
ticularcustoms; 6. On divers statutes made in parlia- 
ment by the king and by the common council of the 
realm 

"The first ground of the law of England is the 
law of reason whereof thou hast treated before; 
.... the which is kept in this realm, as it is in all 
other realms, and as a necessity it must needs be 
(as thou hast said before). 

"Doctor. But I would like to know what is 
called the law of nature after the laws of England. 

"Student. It is not used among them that be 
learned in the laws of England to reason what 
thing as commanded or prohibited by the law of 
nature, and what not; but all the reasoning iu that 
behalf is under this manuer; 

" As when anything is grounded upon the law of 
nature, they say that reason will that such a thing 
be done; and if it be prohibited by the law of nature, 
they say it is against reason, or that reason will not 
suffer it to he done:" Doctor and Student, 11, 12. 

" The second ground of the law of England is the 

law of God If any general custom were 

directly against the law of God, or if any statute 
were made directly against it — as if it wore ordered 
that no alms should be given for no necessity — ^the 
custom and statute were void:" Id. 15. 
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" The third ground of the law of England standoth 
upon divers general customs of old time used througli 
all the realm which had been accepted and approved 
by our sovereign lord the king, and his progenitors 
and all his subjects; and because the said customs be 
neither against the law of God nor the law of reason, 
and have always been taken "to be good and necessary 
for the commonwealth of all the realm, therefore 
they have obtained the strength of a la"* insomuch 
that he that doth against them doth against justice; 
and these be the customs that properly he common 
law:" Id. 17, 18. 

" And it is understood that there is no statute that 
treateth of the beginning of the said customs, ne why 
should they be holden for law; and tlierefore after 
them that be learned in the law8 of the realm, the 
old custom of the realm is the only and sufficient 
authority to them in that behalf — and I pray thee 
show me what doctors hold therein, that is to say, 
■whether a custom only be a sufficient authority of 
any law. 

" DocTOH. Doctors hold that a law grounded up- 
on a custom is the most surest law; but this thou 
must always understand therewith, that such a cus- 
tom is neither contrary to the law of reason nor the 
law of God:" Id. 25. 

"Studest. The fourth groundof the' lawof Eng- 
land etandeth in divers principles that be called in 
the law maxims, the which have always been taken 

for law in this realm And it needeth not 

to assign anyreaaon why thoy were first received for 
maxima, for it sufficeth that they be not against the 
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law of reason nor the law of God, and thsittbey have 
alwaj's been taken for law: " Id. 25, 26. 

" The fifth ground of the law of England standeth 
in divers particular customs, used in divers counties, 
towns, cities, and lordships in this realm; the which 
particular customs, because they be not against the 
law of reason nor the law of God, though they be 
against the said general customs or maxims of the 
law, yet, Kfevertheleas, they stand in effect and be 
taken for law:" Id. 34. 

"The sixth ground of the law of England etandeth 
in divers statutes made by our sovereign lord the 
king and his progenitors, and by the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and the commons in divers parlia- 
ments, in such cases where the law of reason, the 
law of God, customs, maxims, ne other grounds of 
the law seemed not to be sufficient to punish evil 
men and to reward good men : " Id. 35, 36. 

"Doctor Forasmuch as it appeareth that 

thou hast said before that the learned of the law of 
England pretend to verii^y that the law of England 
will nothing do ne attempt against the law of reason 
nor the law of God, pray thee answer me some ques- 
tions grounded upon the law of England, how thou 
thinkest the law may stand with reason or con- 
science in them:" Id. 30. 

The balance of the book is devoted to answering 
the objections put by the doctor, and to establishing 
the thesis that the law of England, taken together 
with the law of equity, administered by the court of 
chancery, was in fact consonant with reason or con- 
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4. " AndFlctasaith: Est auiem jus publicum el 
privatum guod ex naturalibus praceptis, aut gmUium 
aut eivilihus est coUectum; et quod in jure empto, jus 
appellatuT, id in lege Anglim rectum esse dicitur. And 
in the mirror and other places of the law it is called 
droit as droit defend — the law defendeth :" Co. Lit. 
158 b. 

" And it is to be observed that the common law of 
England is sometimes called right, sometimes com- 
mon right, and sometimes communis justitia. In the 
Great Charter the common law is called right. 
Nidli vendimus, nulli ncgahimus, aut differemv.s justi- 
tiam 'fel rectum." 

" In the statute Wm. I, c. 1, it is called common 
droit. En primes voet le roy et commande .... que 
common droit mii fait a touts, auxsi bien a poers come 
aux riches, aauns regard a nullay; which agreeth 
withtheancientlawinthetimeofKing Edgar .... 
Primvm publici juris beneficia fruiiw ^ia^uam idque 
ex xquo et bono, sive is dives sive inops fuerit, jus red- 
dit." And Fleta saith: "Quod communis justUia 
singulis puriter exhibealur." And all the commis- 
sions and charters for executionof justice are /adwri 
guod ad justUiam perlinet secundem legem et conauetu- 
dinem Anglic: " Id. 142 a. 

" The law of nature is part of the law of England. 
.... The law of nature is that which God at the 
time of the creation of the nature of man infused into 
his heart for his preservation and direction ; and this 
is lex xtenia, the moral law, called also the law of 
nature, and by this law, written with the finger of 
God in the heart of man, were the people of God a 
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long time governed, before the law was written by 
Moses, who was the first reporter or writer of the law 
in the world. 

" The apostle, in the second chapter to the Romans, 
saith : Cum enim gentes qusd legem non habent natur- 
aliter ea qux legis sunt facerent And Aris- 
totle, Nature's secretary, lib. 5, iEthic, saith thaX jus 
iiaturale est quod apud omnes homines eandem 1w,bet 
potentiam. 

" Seeing, then, that faith, obedience, and ligeance 
are due by the law of nature, it followeth that the 
same can not be changed or tal^en away; for albeit 
judicial or municipal laws have inflicted and im- 
posed in several places, and at several times, divers 
and several punishments and penalties, for breach 
or not observance of the law of nature (for that law 
consisteth in commanding or prohibiting without 
any certain punishment or penalty), yet the very 
law of nature itself never was nor could be altered 
or changed, and therefore it is certainly true that 
jura naturalia sunt immutabilia; 

" And herewith agreeth Bracton, lib. 1, c. 5, and 
Doctor and Student, c. 5, 6. 

" And this appeareth plainly and plentifully in our 
books: " Calvin's Case, 7 Co. 12, 13. 

" For leges naturae perfedissimse sunt et immutabiles; 
humani vero juris conditio semper in infinitum currit, 
et nihil est in eo quod perpetuo stare possit; leges 
humanse nascuntur, vivunt, et moriuntur:^' Id. 25. 

^^ Sequi debit poteniia justitixim non prsecedere: ^ 
2 Inst. 454. 

" And this is another strong argument in law, 
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nihil quod est contra raiioiiem. est lidium; for reason 
is the life of the law, nay, the common law itself ia 
nothing else but reason; which is to be understood 
of an artificial perfection of reason gotten by long 
study, observation, and experience, and not of every 
man's natural \i. e., uncultivated] reason ; for nemo 
nascUur artijex. 

"This legal reason is sum-ma ratio, and therefore, 
if all the reason that is dispersed into so many bct- 
eral heads were united into one, yet could he not 
make such a law as the law of England is; because 
by many successions of ages it has been fined and 
refined by an infinite number of grave and learned 
men, and by long experience grown to such a per- 
fection for the government of this realm, as the ojd 
rule may be justly verified of it, Neminem oportet esse 
sapiefiitiorem }egihus; no man out of his own private 
reason ought to be wiser than the law which is the 
perfection of reason : " Co. Lit. 976. 

"An argument drawn from an inconvenience is 
forcible in law, as hath been observed before, and 
shall be often hereafter — nifiil qimi est iticonveniens 
est licitum. 

" And the law that is the perfection of reason can 
not suffer anything tliat is inconvenient; " Id. 97 b. 

" And judges by the authoritie of our author are 
to judge of inconveniences as of things unlawful:" 
Id. 279 a. But, " here note three things : 1. That 
whatsoever is against the rule of law is inconven- 
ient: 2. That an argument ab inconvem'enti ia 
strong to prove it is against law, as often hath been 
observed; 3. That new inventions (though of a 
19 



learned judge in hia own profession) are full of in- 
convenience. Periculosum est rea novas et inusiMas 
inducere; eventua varioa res nova semper habit." Id. 
379 a. 

" Because it would be against common right and 
reason, the common law adjudges the said act of 
parliament as tn that point void, .... and the 
opinion of the court was that this statute was void;" 
Bonham's Case, 8 Co. 118. 

5. " Even an act of parliament made against 
natural equity — as to make a man judge in his own 
ease — is void in itself, tor jura naluralia sa^it immula- 
bilmand they are leges legum:" Hobart, 87; see also 
Bishop's First Book of the Law, c. 9, 5 90. 

.6. " The proceedings in our courts are founded 
upon the law of England, and that low is again 
founded upon the law of nature and the revealed 
law of God. I 

"If the right sought to be enforced is inconsistent J 
with either of these, the English municipal law can I 
not recognize it. I take it that that principle is ac- 1 
knowledged, indead, by the laws of all Europe. j 

"It appears to have been recognized by the French 1 
court in the celebrated case alluded to by Mr. Har- i 
grave in his argument in Somerset's Case. Mr. 1 
Blackstone in his Commentaries, vol. 1, p. 42, says: I 
' Upon the law of nature and revelation depend all I 
human laws; that is to say, no human law should ] 
be suffered to contradict tliem.' j 

" Now if it can be shown that slavery is against the 1 
law of nature and the law of God, it can not be rec- 1 
ognized in our courts:" Forbes v. Cochrane, 2 Barn. 
& Oresa. 471. J 
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7. " Let us consider the reason of the case, for 
nothing is law that is not reason:" Powell, J., in 
Coggs V. Bernard, 2 Ld. Raym. 911. 

8. " I do not recollect that any case was c!ted 
which proves such a position; but if there were any 
such to be found, I should not hesitate to say that it 
could not be law; for I have so great a veneration 
for the law as to suppose that nothing could be law 
which is not founded in common sense or common 
honesty:" Ashurst, J., in Pasley v. Freeman, 3 T. 
R. 62. 

9. " Private justice, raoral fitness, and public con- 
venience, .... when applied to a new subject, 
make common law without a precedent:" Willes, 
J., in Millar v. Taylor, 4 Burr. 2312. 

10. "The common law now so called is founded 
on the law of nature and reason. Its grounds, 
maxiros, and principles are derived from many dif- 
ferent principles: from natural and moral philoso- 
phy, from the civil and the canon law, from logic, 
from the use, custom, and conversation among men, 
collected out of the general disposition, nature, and 

condition of human kind It had an ancienter 

original than Edward the Confessor and was first 

called the /o?c-n^A(, or the people's right The 

common law so founded aad named is universally 
comprehensive, juhens honesia prohibens contraria; 
ita precepts are honeste vivere, allerum Twn Isedere 
suum cui que tribuere : " Aston, J., in Id. 2343, 
2344. 

" Upon the whole, I conclude that upon every 
principle of reason, natural justice, morality, and 
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common law^, . . . . the right of an author to the 
copy of his works appears to be well founded : " Id. 
2354. 

11. " One rule can never vary, viz., the eternal 
rule of natural justice. This is a case that ought to 
be looked on in that light:" Lee, C. J., in Omy- 
chund V. Barker, 1 Atk. 46. 

"When the nature of things changes, the rules of 
law must change too. When it was hoi den that 
deer were not distrainable, it was because they were 
kept principally for pleasure, and not for profit, and 
were not sold and turned into money as they are 
now. 

'i'But now they are become as much a sort of hus- 
bandry as horses, cows, sheep, or any other cattle. 
Whenever they are so, and it is universally known, 
it would be ridiculous to say that when they are 
kept merely for profit they are not distrainable 
as other cattle, though it has been holden that 
they were not so when they were kept merely for 
pleasure : " Willes, C. J., in Davis v. Powell, Willes, 
48-51. 

12. " It has been the constant labor of judges, 
through all changes of society, to keep the common 
law consistent with reason and with itself: " Sir 
James Mackintosh, cited Ram's Leg. Judg. 26. 

13. " Qiiicquid agant homines is the business of 
courts, and as the usages of society alter, the law 
must adapt itself to the various situations of man- 
kind; " 3 Doug., ed. Frere & Rox, 373. 

14. " It is one of the noblest properties of the 
common law that, instead of molding the habits, the 
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manners, and the transactions of mankindto inflex- 
ible rules, it adapts itself to the business and cir- 
cumstances of the times, and keeps pace with tlie 
improvements of tlie age:" Gibson, C. J., in Lyle 
V. Richards, 9 G. & R 351. 

15. " The common law, which works itself pure 
by rules drawn from the fountains of justice, is su- 
perior to an act of parliament:" Lord Mansfield, 
cited Austin's Jur. 686. 

" The law of England would be an absurd science 
were it founded upon precedent only : " Lord Mans- 
fidd, cited by Kent, 1 Kent's Com. =^477. 

16. "The science of jurisprudence, the pride of 
the human intellect, which with all its defects, re- 
dundancies and errors, is the collected reason of 
ages, combining the principles of original justice 
with the infinite variety of human concerns:"' 
Burke, cited supra, § 257. 

17. "By the absolute rights of individuals, we 
mean those which are so in their primary and strict- 
est sense ; such as would belong to their persons 
merely in a state of nature, and which every man is 
entitled to enjoy, whether out of society or in it. For 
the principal aim of society is to protect individuals 
in the enjoyment of those absolute rights which 
were vested in them by the immutable laws of 
nature; but which could not be preserved in peace 
without that mutual assistance and intercourse 
which is gained by the institution of friendly and 
social communities. Hence it follows that the first 
and primary end of human laws is to maintain and 
regulate these absolute rights of individuals. And 
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therefore the prhicipal ^-iew of human law is, or 
ought to be, to explain, protect, and enforce such 
rights as are absolute, which in themselves are few 
and simple. The absolute rights of man, considered 
asa free agent, endowed with discernment to know 
good from evil, and with power of choosing those 
measures which appear to him to be the most desir- 
able, are usually summed up in one general appel- 
lation, and denominated the natural liberty of man- 
kind. This natural liberty consists properly in a 
power of acting its one thinks fit, without any re- 
straint or control, unless by the law of nature; being 
a right inherent in us by "birth, and one of the gifts 
of God to man at hia creation, when he endued him 
with the faculty of free-will : " 1 Bla. Com. 123-125. 

§ 421. The opinions of different jurists, and ' 
often even those of the same jurist as to the nature 
of the law are, however, as we have often remarked, 
extremely contradictory, and many expressions of j 
opinion inconsistent with those cited above might 
be quoted. This inconsistency results from a con- ' 
flict between two principles— namel 3', those of rea- 
son and authority — which prevails in the law as it 
has at some periods prevailed in all other branches 
of knowledge; and which, from the nature of things, 
must always prevail with reference to every subject 
until scientific knowledge takes the place of mere 
opinion.^ 

' A striking and also typiciil illustration of this is fomiBhed by j 
Sir William Jonea, in his Essay on the Ijaw of Bailment*. This 
wotfc, the author intiiiiatea, maj '" be considered merely as acom- 
mentaryon the arifument of Chief Justice Holt, in Coggs v. Ber- 
nard," 2 Ld. Raym., 909; with reference to which Judge Story 
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§ 422. Rightly construed, indeed, the latter 
principle is not inconsistent with the former; for 
the force of authority rests upon the presumption 
that the opinions of men skilled in any particular 
branch of study are the most likely to be right; and 
hence, in all matters affecting the practical conduct 
of men, it is reasonable, in the absence of actual 
knowledge, that we should be governed by author- 
ity, or, as it is expressed in the maxim, Ouilibet in 
mia arte perito est credendum. This presumption ia, 
however, merely a, prima Jade one, and must fall to 
the ground when actual knowledge intervenes. 
Hence, while great respect ia always due to author- 

aajs, inliis work on bailments, §8; " These divisions [referring 
to the classificaition of bailmenta made by Holt], it will at once be 
perceived, are borrowed from tlie civil law ; and they have been 
transferred into our law by the elaborate opinion of Lord Holt-, 
in the case of Coggs \. Bernard, and by the elejfant genius of Sir 
William Jones, in hia Essay on Bailments." The method and 
spirit of the essay will appear from the following passages: 

" I propose to begin with treating the subject atialyticallf, and 
having traced every partof it up to the first principle of natural 
reason, chall proceed historically to show with what perfect har- 
mony those principles are recognized and estAbliKhed by other na- 
tions, especially the Eomana, as well bm by our EnBlish courts, 
when their decisions are properly nnderstood and clearly dis- 
tinguished:" Joneson bailments, 4, 5. "The rescripts of Seve- 
riis and Canu^lla, which were laws, it seems, at Rome, have cer- 
tainly no kind of authority at Westminster; but in qnestiona of 
rational law no cause can be assigned why we should not lihorten 
our own labor by resorting occasionally ia the wisdom of ai 
jurists, many of whom were the noost ingenious and sagacious ol 
men. What is good sense in one age must be good sense, all 
cumstances remaining, in another, and pure, un:<ophisticated 
son is the same in Italy and in England, in the miiid of a Papin- 
ion and of a Slackstone:" Id. L6. "Highly as I venerate his 
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ity, it is, as we have seen, in general the duty of the 
jurist lU disregard it where it is clearly erroueoua. 
§ 423. This is the true doctrine, and, as we show 
elsewhere, is also the doctrine which most generally 
prevails among jurists, and especially among those 
of our own country : Supra., g 283, and note. It is, 
however, natural that the two principles should 
carry with them different force with different minds; 
and hence, while we find the greatest masters of our 
law asserting in the strongest terms the supremacy 
of reason, we find others asserting in equally strong 
terms the supremacy of authority, and indeed, we 
often find the same jurist asserting with equal em- 
phasis at different times each of these two proposi- 

[Sir John Holt's] learning imd Biragular aagaoity, I fhall find my- 
seU constrained, in some few inataiicea, to differ from him, and 
Bhall be presumptnoua enougli to offer a correction or two in part 
of the doctrine which he propounded in the course of hia argu- 
ment : " Id. 40. "If law be a science and really deserves go 
Bublima a name it must be founded on principle, and claim an , 
exalted KWik in the empire of reason; but if it be merely an 
tinconnected series of decrees and ordinances, its use may rem&in 
though its dignity be lessened, and he will become the greatest 
lawyer who has the strongest liatituai or artificial memory :" Id. 
144. 

It would bo difficult to find more elegant and forcible illustra- 
tions of the main positions aeserted in our text; and yet, in the 1 
brief spa^e of the same little book, we find the following incon- 
sistent assertions ; "Nothing," said Mr. Justice Powell emphat' | 
ically,''i9 law that is not reason"— a maain in theory excellent, | 
but in practice dangerous, as many rules true in the abstract are ] 
false in the eonereterfor since the reason of Titiue may, and fre- 1 
quently does differ from the reason of Septimius. no man wfao is I 
not a lawyer would, in many imtances, know how to advise, un- I 
leat eourfa mere bound by aufhorily as firmly as the pagan deitie* J 
vers euppogedto be bound by the decrees^ fate:" Id. TO. 1 
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tioiis, without any apparent conception of their in- 
consistency.' 

§ 424. The prevailing view of" the profession is 
unquestionably that reason is to be held superior to 
authority; but at the same time, it is perceived that 
this is a dangerous principle in the hands of incom- 
petent judges; and it is due to this perception that 
the principle of authority is so strongly insisted upon. 
The latter may therefore be said to be tlie exoteric 
and the former the esoteric doctrine of the profession. 

§ 425. Whatever conflict has existed, it is, how- 
ever, at least clear that at most periods in the his- 
tory of the law the English jurist has been at liberty, 
as a general rule, to determine all or most ques- 
tions arising by principles of reason and justice. 

§ 428. This has been the practice of our greatest 
jurists, and to this is unquestionably due every step 
that has been made in the progressive development 
of the law. 

' " Here we find two parties opposed each to the ofier, each of 
which takes as its device the sacrednoss of the law: the one, that 
of the historical law, the law of the past; the other, that ot the 
law which is ever coming into exiatence, ever renewiog its youth, 
the eternal, primordial law ot mankind: " Ihering's Struggle for 
Bight. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

EXPLICATION OF THE LEGAL THEORY. 

§ 427. We pass now to the consideration of the 
legal theory. This we will briefly state in the form ^ 
of propositions or aphorisms, which for convenience 
of reference are numbered, and to distinguish them 
from explanatory matter, also italicized. With one 
or two exceptions, these propositions will be found 
to be logically deduced the one from the other, and 
ultimately from the definition of the law as given by 
the legists. 

§ 428. In order, however, that we may not bo 
suspected of attempting to refute the definition upon 
which the theory rests, by drawing from it absurd 
consequences, it may be well to premise that these 
propositions have all been asserted; and — if we as- 
sume the definition — all, with the exceptions re- 
ferred to, successfully maintained by the intrepid 
logic of Bentham and Austin; and that they have 
been generally received by later writers of their 
school. 

§ 429. 1. Tlie fundamental principle of the legists 
is contained in {licir definition of tJie law, as being 
the command, or expression of the will, of the sov- 
ereign. 

§ 430. It is, however, a fact too obvious to admit 
of denial, that the greater part of the law is not of 
statutory origin, but has been developed, or, as the 
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legists say, made by the courts iu their judicial 
decisions. 

2. Hcnee,to meet this point, it is asserted that jvdidal 
decisions are in effect laws, or expressions of the ■will of 
the aovereiffn through the judges aa Us officers; and that, 
in the development of the law, the judges have in fact 
performed the functions of legislators. 

§ 431. It is also a well known historical fact that 
in all stages of society the jural relations of men 
are, to a large extent, determined by custom; and 
accordingly, it is the common opinion of the jurists 
of our own as well as of the Roman law, that custom 
has the force of law, or in other words, ia law; and 
that in fact, as we have seen, it constitutes the most 
considerable element of the law. 

3. Avatin, however, asaeria, and in this he has been 
generally followed by later writers of his school, that, 
atstom does not in fact constilute apart of the law until 
it has been recogni^ by the courta. 

§ 432. 4. It followa from the definition that what 
ia called international law is not law in the proper aense, 
but merely a branch of positive morality} 

' Mr. Amos, indeed, Beems dispoaed to recede from the position 
staled in this and the following proposition. SpeaTring of inter- 
national law, which he describea as a, "code of practical regu- 
lations closely analogous to a pysteni of positive law," he says: 
"Some eminent writers, indeed, have rather insisted upon the ■ 
analogy of this code to a body of mere moral prescriptjoiis; but 
thia analogy is far lesti close and real than the other one, inasniacli 
SB the moral duties of states toward each other reach inflnitely 
further than can or ought to ho attempted hy the most beneficial 
international code. Furthermore, the way in which such a code 
has in fact grown up, the form ia which it is couched, the 
methods of its interpretation, and every other feature short of 
that of a political authority competent to enforce it, bear the 
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§ 433. 5. TTie same proposUion is also true wUhl 
regard to consiilutional law: See note to preceding 1 
section. 

§ 434. 6. /( follows, also, as we have already ez- ' 
plained, that rights are t^ere legal powers created by 
the wUl of the governmeid, or, as the jurists would call 
them, actions. 

§ 435. 7. Hence, as is esyyressly asserted frj 
tham, there can be no such things as natural rights, 4 
or rights other than those created by t1i£ government. 

§ 436. 8. It al'to follows — since the staie is the \ 
source of all riglUs — thai it can not itself have atwf M 
rights or be subject to obligations, either toward for- I 
eign states or its -own citizens: Austin's Jur. 73. 

§ 437, 9. The theory also involves the denial of moral I 
distinctions as commonly understood. For the term J 
"rights," as wehaveseen,initsordinary and propei^J 
sense connotes the quality of Tightness, and there-| 

doseet possible resemblnnce to the pheDomeno, of poaitiye 
Jur. 46. Aeain, speakiag of con^titutionul kw, be saja: "These 
rules, retting' as they do on a mora adamantine founda,tion than tbe 
passing' caprice of the government of the honr, which indeed to 
them owes its very eristence and authority, have been called by. J 
some writers 'constitutional noralitf.' .... As a matter oIfI 
ethical or historicjil reaearch, the uae of the word ' morality ' is 1 
here neither unappropriaite nor unintereatinjr, but, just as ia the 
parallel case of international law, (he rules in question are as nnlika 
as posaible to moral principles and maxims, and are as like ae pos- 
sible to genuine laws:" Id. 104, 105. The qualified nature (rf 
these observations shows that the author recognizes their logical 
ineonaiBteniT with hia fundamental theory — an inconsistency too 
obvious, indeed, to be formally denied. For as Maine well ob- 

" Whenever you introduce any one of the legal conceptions ■ 
determined by the analysis of Bentham and Austin, you introduc 
all the others by aprocesa which is apparently inevitable: " Villags] 
Couununities, 69. 
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foro refers to and imijlies some standard of right 
and wrong by which the existence of rights is to be 
determiued. To assert, therefore, that rights rest 
for their existence exclusively upon the will of the 
government (unless we abandon the ordinary use of 
terms) ia to identify that will with the standard re- 
ferred to and to assert that conformity or non-con- 
formity to it of itself constitutes right and wrong; 
which is in effect to deny the existence of any natu- 
ral standard; for whatever the standard of right 
may be, it must necessarily be paramount to and 
exclusive of any other. Indeed, apart from this 
consideration, it is impossible to conceive of any 
ground upon which the principles of justice, or 
those principles which relate to rights, can be denied, 
and at the same time any other moral principles 
admitted; for these are, of all moral convictions, the 
most clear and definite, and apparently the most 
certain ; and it would therefore seem that they must 
constitute the last stronghold of morality to be sur- 
rendered ; and that if the conception of rights so uni- 
versal and profound is a (ielusion, a fortiori our 
other moral convictions must be so. 

§ 438. Accordingly, Hohbes expressly asserts 
that the will of the government is the supreme 
standard of right; and that the terms "right" and 
"wrong," "just" and "unjust," signify nothing 
more than conformity or non-conformity to its will ; 
and Eentham and Austin in effect assert the same 
proposition. For though they hold that utility con- 
stitutes the essence of right, yet they also assert that 
it is too uncertain and indefinite to serve as a prac- 
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ttcal standard; and that of necessity, therefore, tlie | 
government must be the sole and supreme judge of I 
what utility may require. 

§ 439. The difference, therefore, is only in the { 
manner in which they arrive at the same couclu- ; 
sions; Hobbes for that purpose inventing the fiction ■■ 
of a social eompaot, and Uentham and Austin mak-. 
ing use of the theory of utility ; for thoy both in the I 
end assert that the will of the sovereign ig the | 
supreme rule, and that the obligation of couforming J 
to it is paramount to every other. 

§ 440. So paradoxical, however, is this, and the 1 
conclusion stated in the seventh proposition, that 
the legists generally, since the time of Austin, have 
found it necessary to recede somewliat from the 
extreme but logical views of Hobbes and Bentham 
upon the subject, or at least to explain and modify J 
them in such a manner as to be less shocking to the 1 
common sense of ordinary persons. 

10. Accordingly, Austin and the later writers of hUm 
school assert a distinction between legal and mm 
rights, and thereby seem to admit the existence of naffUTol 
rights of a certainkind. 

They are careful, however, to explain and to in-f 
sist that such rights are not rights in a properi 
sense, but mere moral claims, which the party i 
terested is not at liberty to enforce, and which all^ 
including the state, are at liberty to violate. In 
effect, therefore, they assert equally with Benthau 
that there are no rights but legal rights, and that i 
is these alone which the courts undertake to enforw 
or with which the jurist is in any way concerned. 
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g 441. A legal right, according to this theory, 
may be unjust and oppressive; or in other words, a 
man may have a legal right to violate what are 
pommoiily called the rights of others. Thus a man 
has a legal right to appropriate land conveyed to 
him on a parol trust, but not to appropriate personal 
property so conveyed; for in the former case the law 
expressly declares the trust to be void, and in the 
latter it does not. So a man may acquire a legal 
right to the property of another by holding it 
adversely for the period prescribed by the statute of 
limitations, though he originally obtained it by 
force or fraud, or even by larceny or robbery; and 
in the same sense at Rome, the master had the right 
to kill his slave, or the father his child. 

§ 442. 11. In the same way, a corresponding dis- 
tiiwlion ia asserted between legal ajid moral right or 
Justice; and it is asserted thai an act may be at the 
same time legally right and morally _ vjrong, and vic^ 
versa. 

§ 443. According to this theory, the terms 
"right" and "wrong," "just" and "unjust," do not 
denote conformity to a single paramount standard 
of right, but refer indifTerently to several. These, 
according to Austin, are the will of God, the princi- 
ple of general utility, the will of the sovereign, and 
common opinion. Of these, the first can be known 
to us only by means of the principle of utility, and 
is therefore in effect identical with that standard. 
The principle of utility itself, however, is, he asserts, 
so far uncertain and indefinite as to require, in 
matters of general concern, an interpreter, whose 
judgment shall be final and conclusive; and from 
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tlie necessity of the case this interpreter can be 
no other tlian the governjnent, or organized sover- 
eign power. Practically, therefore, the will of the 
government is the paranaount and supreme standi 
ard of right and wrong, or at least, of that sjfedea 
of right and wrong which is denoted by the terms I 
"just" and "unjust." Persons, however, think for I 
tliemselves, and form opinions as to their moral I 
relations, and thus there is generated a hody of 1 
moral principles, which by the force of custom and I 
authority came to be generally accepted, and to t 
which men in thought and speech habitually refer. I 

g 444. There may, therefore, be distinguished 1 
three several standards to which the terms " right" 1 
and "wrong" refer, viz., the principle of utility, the J 
will of the sovereign, and received notions of right. | 
Of these, the first and last are denoted by the common J 
term " morality, " a distinction being made, however, I 
hetvieen theoretic a.iid positive morality; the former! 
of which corresponds to the standard of utility, and I 
the latter to that of common opinion, or received I 
notions of right. I 

§ 445. When we say, therefore, of anything that 1 
it is right or wrong, just or unjust, we may mean I 
either that it is conformable or otherwise to the I 
principle of utility or to received moral notions, in I 
which case we call it morally right or wrong, juail 
or unjust; or we may mean that it is conformable or I 
not conformable to the will of the state, in which I 
case we say it is legally right or wrong, just or un- I 
just, as the case may be. 1 

§ 446. An act may therefore be right in one of I 
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these senses and wrong ic another. Thus, as is re- 
marked elsewhere, we may say that the poisoning 
of Socrates or the crucifixion of Christ was legally 
right; or we may say the same of the innumerable 
executions of innocent people for religious opinions, 
or for the imaginary crime of wiieheraft; or, to put 
less extreme cases, we may say it is legally right to 
repudiate an admitted debt, or to refuse to restore 
property to another where the action of the creditor 
or owner is barred by tiie statute of limitations, or 
to refuse to perform a trust or a contract because it 
is not evidenced by writing; or generally, we may 
say, in every case where the law gives one man the 
advantage over another, however unjust or uneon- 
sciontioue it may be, that it is legally right and just 
that he should have it. 

§ 447. 12. It also follows, and the legists uniformly 
assert, that the power of the government is in its nature 
unlimiied and absolute; for the term " rights " includes 
every possible claim that men can have, either to 
the ownership of property, the enjoyment of the 
family relations, or the possession of liberty, or even 
life; and therefore to assert that these depend alto- 
gether upon the. will of the government for their 
existence is to assert the absolute control of the 
government over the entire destinies of its citizens. 

§ 448. 13. The last proposition is thus stated by 
Austin in a qualified form: "Every supreme govern- 
merU is free from legal restraint; " or " (what is the same 
thing dressed in different phrase), . ... is legally des- 
potic;" or, as he still otherwise expresses it, "the 
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power of the sovereign is incnjiafiZe of legal limitation: "M 
Austin's Jur. 264, 283. 

§ 449. It will be observed that in Austin's v(h 
cabulary, the terms "legal" and "legally " refer t 
the whole law, and not to statutes only; and I 
proposition therefore means that the power of thd 
supreme government or sovereign is not, and cai 
not be, limited by the law, or jus. 

§ 450. Most of these propositions have alreadjM 
been referred to and discussed, and are repeated her* 
in order that a complete and connected view of th«|| 
legal theory may be presented. They will, there- 
fore, require only a few additional remarks at th: 
place. 

§ 451. The second and third propositions are, a 
we have remarked, mere expedients devised for th4l| 
purpose of reconciling the assumed definition of the I 
law with obvious and undeniable facts. Both arel 
the invention of Austin. With reference to th^J 
second proposition, Bentham had indeed assertec 
before him that the judges, under the pretense o 
administering the law, did in fact make laws; bu) 
this he regarded — and assuming it to be true, justljr 
regarded — as a gross and reprehensible usurpation jl 
but Austin, with a clearer perception of the logicfdfl 
exigency, asserts that the judges not only exercised! 
but are in fact vested with legislative power; andpfl 
that the exercise of such power is therefore perfectlyT 
legitimate and proper. 

§ 452. The fourth and fifth propositions are neo-J 
essary deductions from the definitions. The formesa 
is obviously untrue; for nothing can be more certaii],! 
tlian that international and private right are e 
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tially identical in their nature. The fifth propoai- 
tion will be diacusaed in connection with the thir- 
teenth. The sixth and the seventh have been fully 
diacusaed. 

§ 453. The eighth proposition ia also a neceaaary 
deduction from the definition, but is obviously un- 
true. For in addition to the ordinary powers of 
government, there are other rights vested in the 
state which can not be distingiushed in any essen- 
tial particular from private rights; as, for instance, 
the right which the state has to its public buildings, 
and to the land on which these are situate, or to 
such personal property as it has occasion to own, 
and also the right to enforce contracts entered into 
with private individuals. Nor, though the state can 
not be sued without its own consent, it is less obvious 
that obligations are imposed upon it by its own con- 
tracts. It ia also obvious that, with regard to foreign 
nations it has rights, and is subject to obligations, 
esaentially identical in their nature with those ex- 
isting between private individuals. Thua a state 
has a right to its independence, a riglit of esaentially 
the same nature as that of personal liberty; and it 
also has a right of property in its territory, a right 
to restitution, and to compensation in case of injury, 
and a right to the observance of contracts made 
with it; and it ia aubjeet to all the corresponding 
duties and ohligationa. 

§ 454. With reference to the ninth proposition, 
it is sufficient to say that not only does the reality 
of moral distinctions rest upon the universal con- 
sciousness of mankind, but it has been recognized 
by the juriata of all ages and of all systems of law; 
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and if — as is admitted, and indeed asserted as a 
fundamental proposition, by the legists — statutory 
and judicial authority can establish any principle, 
the existence of an inherent and necessary distinction 
between right axid wrong, and the just and unjust, 
may be considered as an established principle of the 
law. 
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OP THE SCTPOaED DISTINCTION BETWEEN LEGAL AND 
MOKAL BIGHT, OR JUSTICE, AND BETWEEN LEGAL 
AND MORAL RIGHTS. 

§ 455. The assertion of a distinction between the 
legally and the morally right or just clearly involves 
an illegitimate use of teriaa. For if there are any 
terms in our language that have a perfectly definite 
signification, they are the terms " right " and 
"wrong," "juat" and "unjust;" and whatever diffi- 
culty there may be in determining the nature of 
moral distinctions, it is at least certain that these 
terms refer to one supreme standard, by which all 
acts are judged to be right or wrong, jast or uujust, 
accordingly as they conform or fail to conform to it. 

§ 456. There are, indeed, several standards to 
which the question of right or wrong in particular 
cases, or classes of cases, may be referred, but of 
these, one is supreme and all others are subordinate. 
Thus the command of a parent is, within certain 
limits, the standard of right for the child; and 
where the parties are bound by contract, the mil of 
the one is to the other, to the extent of his obliga- 
tion, the standard of the just and the unjust. 

§ 457. But in these and in other like cases, the 
standard is confessedly subordinate, and conformity 
to it is right or just merely because conformity to 
some higher standard requires it. 
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§ 458. So, too, ^dth reference to a vast range of 
subjects, the rectitude of nctions is determined by 
their conformity or non-conformity to the will of 
the state, or to custom, or to utility ; but when we as- 
sert that an act is right or wrong from its conform- 
ity or non-conformity to one of these standards, we 
do not merely assert such conformity or non-con- 
formity, but also that the standard referred to either 
conforms to a higher standard, or is itself the su- 
preme standard. Hence, the assertion that mere 
conformity to the will of the state constitutes right 
in any sense involves the assertion that that will is 
the paramount standard of right and wrong. In 
this matter, we can not serve two masters, but must 
declare our allegiance to one or the other. If the 
will of the state is, as Austin asserts, the supreme 
rule of justice, it is treasonable to that will to assert 
that anything can be just which conflicts with it, 
or unjust which conforms to it. On the other hand, 
if it be assumed that there is a higher standard than 
the will of the state, it is a direct attack upon the 
principle of morality to recognize any species of 
right and wrong, or just and unjust, that is not de- 
termined so to be by that standard; for, upon this 
assumption, the term " legally right," or just, con- 
notes, as we have observed, both legality and right- 
ness, or justness, and can not properly be affirmed 
of anything that lacks either quality. To say, 
therefore, that anything can be morally wrong and 
legally right, or vice versa, is as nmch a contradic- 
tion in terms as to say that a crooked line can be 
straight in any sense, or an uneven surface a plane. 

§ 459. Thus (referring to an illustration already 
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used), accordiug to received notions, it is absurd to 
say of the execution of Cliri?t or of Socrates, or auy 
other innocent person, that it was right or just in 
any sense of the term; or to say that it is right or 
just in any sense for a man to repudiate an honest 
debt, or to appropriate the property of another, be- 
cause the action of the creditor or of the owner is 
barred by the statute of limitations; or to refuse to 
perform a contract or a trust because not reduced 
to writing as required by the statute of frauds. So, 
upon the assumption that the will of the state is the 
supreme standard, it would be equally a contradic- 
tion in terms to assert the converse of these propo- 
sitions; and to do so would be as subversive of the 
assumed standard as tlio eesertion of tlie proposi- 
tions themselves is subversive of all received no- 
tions of morality. 

§ 460. The same remarks apply to the term 
'■legal rights," which in its ordinary sense denotes 
merely rights which are recognized by the courts, 
or in other words, actionable as opposed to nori-acHon- 
able rights, but which is used by the legists in a sense 
peculiar to themselves, viz., as denoting rights 
created or existing by the ■will of the state. 

§ 461. In whatever sease we use the term, how- 
ever, it connotes not only the quality of legality, but 
also that of Tightness, and therefore can not be truly 
affirmed of a power which, though legal, is unjust. 
To speak of an unjust legal right is therefore as much 
a contradiction in terms as to speak of a square circle 
or a four-sided triangle.' 

'V. I liering severely crirtoiiseB Portia's judgment in Shylock's 
caee, and eeems to be of opinion tliat ehe ought to have given the 
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§ 462. The term " rights " is indeed often applied 
to powers which are in fact ordinarily conceded to 
be unjust; as, for instance, in the case of many of 
the supposed rights which it was formerlj'- asserted 
the husband had with reference to the wife. But in 
all such cases, what we mean to assert is, not that 
there can be a right which is unjust, but that the 
power referred to is in fact not unjust-^an untrue, 
but not an absurd, proposition ; and accordingly, 
although there has been no formal change of the 
law, many supposed rights, formerly exercised by 
the husbands, are no longer asserted. 

§ 463. The supposed right of a master in his 
slave is referred to by Austin as an instance of a 
legal which is not a moral right; and he severely 
criticises Blackstone for asserting that such a right 
can not exist : Austin's Jur. 221, 222. It may be well 
therefore, to test the correctness of the two proposi- 
tions by an analysis and examination of the rights, 
or supposed rights, growing out of the institution of 
slavery. 

§ 464. To this end, it is necessary to revert to the 
distinction between rights in personam arid in rem; 
the essential distinction between which is that the 
former avail or operate against some particular per- 

Jew his pound of flesh (Struggle for Right). And indeed it must 
be admitted that sounder reasons might have been given for her 
judgment. It is absurd, however, to assert that Shylock had a right 
to what he demanded; and the judgment though based on insuffi- 
cient reasoning, was obviously correct. 

Indeed this seems to be the chief point of V. Ihering's objection; 
but surely the main point is to have the conclusion right; and if 
one's premises are wrong, it is better to be illogical. 
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son or persons, while the latter do not, but avail oDiy 
against tho world generally. In either ease, as we 
have explained, the eesence of the right consists in 
the jural relation existing between the owner of the 
right and some other person or persons ; viz., in the 
case of a right in personam , the relation of obligatioii 
upon the particular person or persons subject to the 
right ; and in the case of a right in rem, the relation 
of duty upon third persons generally not to interfere 
with the free action of the owner of the right with 
reference to its object. 

§ 465. Thus, in the case of the right of property, 
it is not the power of the owner over the thing owned 
that is denoted by the term, but the jural relation be- 
tween the owner and thir J persons which prohibits 
interference on their part with the thing owned; for 
the exclusive object of t!ie law is to regulate the re- 
lations between men, and, except so far as is implied 
by this object, it has no concern with the relations 
between men and things — as is implied by the term 
"property" itself, which, as we have observed, de- 
notes merely that the use of the thing owned ia or 
should be appropriated, or exclusively confined, to 
the owner; or in other words, that it should be 
proper (in the sense of the Latin proprium), or pe- 
culiar to him, and not common to others. 

g 466. So in the ease of the right of a husband 
in his wife, or of a parent in his child, or vice versa, 
the essence of the right consists not in the power 
which the one has over the other — for such a power, 
where it rightfully exists, constitutes, ex vi termini, a 
right in personam — but in the power to exact from 
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third persons nou-iQterference with the relation. 
Thus, a child has, in general, no power over his 
father, but has, with reference to him, rights against 
the rest of the world that they shall not interfere in 
Buch a way as to deprive him of the benefits wiiich 
he otherwise would receive from the relation. 

§ 467. In all cases of rights in rem, where the 
object of the right is a person, there may, a^ we have 
explained, also exist rights in pcrsoitam, as between 
the parties; and hence the rights arising out of the 
family relation may be either rights in rem or rights 
in personam. Thus the wife has a right in rem- in 
her husband as against the world generally, and also 
a right m permnam against him for her support ; and 
the same is true of tlie child with reference to its 
parents, and of the family relations generally'; but 
the two classes of rights, though arising out of 
the same relations, and often included under a com- 
mon term, are essentially diiferent in their nature 
and are to be carefully distinguished from each 
other. 

§ 468. The same remark ia also true of the rights 
or supposed rights arising out of the relation of 
master and slave; that is to say, they may be either 
iiiremoT ill personam; and if, as is generally assumed, 
this classification is exhaustive, must be of the one 
kind or the other. 

§ 469. When we speak of the rights of the mas- ' 
ter, however, we generally have in view his rights , 
in rem only, or rights of the master as against third * 
persons, and not rights m*. jwi-aonam which he may i 
have against his slave; and in this connection there 
ia no impropriety in the use of the term. 
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For as against third persons, that is to say, against 
all the world except the slave, and tliose acting in 
his behalf, and with his authority, express or im- 
plied, the rights of the master are true rights; for 
the injustice of the relation is a matter which con- 
cerns him and theslavealooe; and there isno prin- 
ciple of right or morality that would authorize any 
one to interfere with another in this or any other 
respect, unless by virtue of some right in himself. 
Hence, though the relation he iniquitous, true rights 
in rem arise out of it as against third persons; and 
from these rights, rights in personam may also arise, 
as, for instance, the right of compensation for the 
killing or injury of the slave, or of restitution where 
he is appropriated by another, or the purchase 
money in case of a sale on credit: Chamberlain v. 
Harvey,] Ld. Raym. 477; 5 Mod. 186; Smith u. 
Brown, Salk. 60. 

§ 470. In the same way, in many other cases, 
true rights may arise out of unjust iicts or unjust re- 
lations. Thus the man who by force or fraud has 
acquired the property of another acquires as against 
all the world but the owner a right to it, with which 
justice and the law forbids interference; and so in 
countries where polygamy exists, the parties have 
rights in rem essentially identical with those which 
exist with us. 

§ 471. It is obvious, therefore, whether we define 
a right as a rightfvl or merely as a legal power, that 
the master may have true rights in rem in his slave; 
that is, rights against all the world but the slave; 
for it is not only the will of the state, but also just 
and rieht that he should have them. 
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§ 472. The only question to be considered there- 
fore is, whether the power which the master has 
over the slave himself can be termed a right; and 
with regard to this, it seems clear that it can not; 
for such a right, if it could exist, would be a right 
in personam, and would, therefore, imply an obliga- 
tion upon the slave to submit to the will of his mas- 
ter, and in no sense of the term can the existence of 
such an obligation be ajQBrmed. For an obligation 
implies a duty, or rather it is a species of duty; and 
it is impossible to conceive of any principle upon 
which it can be asserted that it is the duty of the 
slave to submit to the unjust power of his master; 
or upon which it can be denied that it is right for 
him to escape from it if he can. 

§ 473. And this proposition is true, even though 
we should adopt Mr. Austin's own definition of duty 
or obligation ; for according to him the very essence 
of a legal duty, or such a duty as can give rise to a 
right, is that it is imposed by the sovereign, and en- 
forced by liability to punishment by the sovereign. 
But the state does not in general attempt to regulate 
the conduct of the slave to his master by its laws or 
commands, or to punish him for disobedience, but 
simply abandons him to his master's power. His 
position, therefore, so far as the law can make it so, 
is simply that of a chattel, as, for instance, a horse 
or a cow; and it would seem as proper to attribute 
the duty of obligation or obedience to the one as to 
the other. 

§ 474. The last argument, however, carries with 
it but little weight, except so far as it demonstrates 
the absurdity of Austin's definition of duty; for if 
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we coLilil assume the relation of master and slave to 
be just, it would doubtless follow that the former 
would have rights in personam against the latter, pre- 
cisely similar to those which, for instance, a father 
has against his child. 

§ 475. The question as to the right, therefore, re- 
solves itself into the question whether the relaHon 
between the master and the slave is a just or a ■ 
righteous one; and as it is clear that in the ordinary 
sense of the term it is not, the affirmation of the 
master's right must rest upon the proposition of 
Hobbes, that whatever the state wills is right; for ao 
long as terms are used in the ordinary sense, the 
enlightened reason of mankind will concur in the 
reasoning of Blackstone: 1 Bla. Com. *423-425; 
which, it may be added, has uniformly been sus- 
tained by the English courts; Forbes v. Cochrane, 2 
Barn. & Cress. 448, cited supra; Smith v. Brown, 
Salk. 60; 2 Ld. Raym. 1274; Chamberlain v. Har- 
vey, Id. 147, more fully reported 5 Mod. 186; Som- 
erset's Case, Loft. 1 ; 11 St. Tr. 340. 

§ 476. It is clear, therefore, that the use of the 
terra "legal rights," as well as of the term "legally 
right," or just, in the sense in which they are used 
by Austin and writers of his school, is too great an 
innovation upon ordinary and established usage to 
be admissible. 

§ 477. Nor is there any excuse for retaining 
them presented by the lack of appropriate terms to 
express the idea intended to be conveyed. For the 
term "legal " by itself expresses all that is expressed 
by the term "legally right" or just, as understood 
by the legists; and in the terms "action" and "legal 
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power," we have terms which convey precisely the 
idea of a right as understood by them. 

§ 478. It is, moreover, inconsistent in the legists 
— who, of all men, insist most strenuously upon the 
entire separation of law from morality — ^to make use 
of the terms "right" and "wrong" "just" and "un- 
just" or even of the term "right;" for however they 
may seek by definitions to eliminate from these 
terms their ordinary and familiar sense, they will al- 
ways consciously or unconsciously, carry with them 
a meaning entirely inconsistent with their theory, 
and must therefore necessarily tend to confuse ideal 
which, whether tenable or not, would otherwise at 
least have the merit of simplicity. 

§ 479. Without the use of these misleading terms, 
the whole theory can be clearly and unambiguously 
stated in a few words, for in effect it consists in the 
proposition that jurisprudence or the science oijus^ 
or the law, is the science or doctrine of legal powerss 
or actions only; and that rights, and right and jus- 
tice, as ordinarily understood, are things either non- 
existing, which is in effect the proposition of Hobbes 
and Bentham, or at least non-existent so far as the 
law is concerned, which is the doctrine of the mod* 
ern legists. 

§ 480. Of these propositions, the former, as we 
have observed, is the most logical ; for if it may be 
assumed that there are any principles of right or 
justice naturally existing, they must be as applicable 
to political rulers as other men ; and, as we have 
already observed, it would be a monstrous proposi- 
tion to assert that it is within the legitimate func- 
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tions of the government to invent and enforce, in 
the comparatively limited class of cases which are 
referred to it for determination, a set of artificial 
principles, different from and inconsistent with those 
by which the intercourse of mankind is habitually 
regulated. 

§ 481 . We conclude, therefore, that the hypothesis 
of two kinds of right and justice and two kinds of 
rights, viz., legal and moral, is inadmissible; and 
that the legal theory of rights must rest for its vin- 
dication,'if it can be vindicated at all, upon the prop- 
osition that the will of the state is at once the 
source and standard of right and justice, and that 
nothing can be right or just that does not conform 
to it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PROPOSITION THAT THE POWER OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT IS ABSOLUTE OR UNLIMITED. 

§ 482. The term "power" is extremely ambig- 
uous, and from this chiefly has resulted the almost 
inextricable confusion of ideas which prevails with 
reference to the nature and extent of the powers of 
government. It ^all be necessary, therefore, at the 
outset clearly to distinguish the diflferent senses of 
the term. 

§ 483. In its ordinary and proper sense, the 
term denotes mere might, or ability to act, or, as it is 
sometimes called, actual power. It is also used to 
denote rightful power, or right; as when we say that 
the owner of property has the power to dispose of it 
as he will, or that the child is subject to the power 
of the parent: Puffendorf, b. 1, c. 1, § 19. It is in 
this sense we generally use the term when we speak 
of the power of government; as, for instance, in the 
following passage, quoted from 2 Rutherford's Inst. 
393: "Civil power is in its own nature a limited 
power; as it arose first from the social union, so it is 
limited by the ends and purposes of such union ;'' 
and also where we say that the government has the 
power to defend itself against external enemies, or 
to maintain the peace. The term is also used to de- 
note power existing by virtue of the law, orji^s, and 
which may be called either jural or legal power. 
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winch terms, however, are themselves ambiguous, 
and require explanation. The term "jural" may 
refer either to jus or right, or in other words, either 
to positive or theoretic right; and though, in ordi- 
nary thought, the two senses are conceived to be 
identical in fact, as they are in theory, accuracy re- 
quires that they should be distinguished. The term 
is, however, most generally used as correlative to' 
right, and we will therefore, in this chapter, make' 
use of the term "legal power" exclusively to denote 
power conferred byj'ws, or the law. The term "le- 
gal" is also ambiguous, as it may refer either to jus 
or lex, and in the latter ease would denote merely 
power conferred by law, in the strict sense, or statute; 
as, for instance, the powers vested in a municipal 
corporation by its charter, or in the federal or a 
state government by its written constitution. The 
latter sense is, however, exactly expressed by the 
terra " statutory, " and it will therefore be unneci 
sary to use tlie term "legal" for that purpose. 

§ 484. The proposition that the power of 
government is unlimited may therefore mean- 
cording to the sense assigned to the term " power "- 
either that the government has, in fact, unlimited 
power, which is in effect to say that its power is un- 
susceptible of actual limitation (_for otherwise the 
proposition would not bo universally true), or that 
it has an unlimited right to control the liberty and 
to dispose of the lives and the fortunes of its sub- 
jects, or that it has the unlimited legal power to do 
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in effect, and will therefore each require a separate 
discussion. Pursuing this course, it will be found 
that the several problems presented admit of an easy 
and obvious solution. 

§ 486. With regard to the actual power of gov- 
ernment, the proposition is manifestly untrue; for 
all human power is in its nature necessarily limited, 
and the power of government, though generally 
great and even tremendous, is, like all other human 
powers, susceptible of successful resistance. 

§ 487. The most obvious instance of such resist- 
ance is that of revolution, or, as it is called until 
successful, rebellion, the evil consequences of which 
are so obvious that it is not wonderful that it is 
often asserted to be unjustifiable; but whatever 
theory may be adopted as to what the power of gov- 
ernment ought to be, or however great may be its 
actual power, revolutions in fact occur, and the 
power of government is thus successfully restrained; 
and to a still greater extent is its power restrained 
by the fear of revolution — a restraint as real, and 
as constant and steady in its operation, as the fear 
of the prison or gallows is to the would-be thief or 
murderer. 

§ 488. The power of government is also often 
successfully resisted, and still more frequently evad- 
ed, by individuals. In this respect, despotic gov- 
ernments have no advantage over constitutional; in 
the latter of which the safety of rulers and the ob- 
servance of the laws are enforced not only by fear, 
but by the intelligent sentiment of the community; 
while in the former not only are the laws in general 
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less observed, but the sovereign himself is frequent- 
ly assassinated. 

§ 489. By means of these instrumentalities, 
namely, by fear of force, and by evasion, a real and 
powerful restraint is imposed upon the government 
by the manners and customs, or moral convictions, 
or, as it may be otherwise expressed, the positive 
morality, of the people; or in other words, by the 
force of public opinion ; * for no fact in the history 
of mankind is more obvious than that bevond a 
certain point the power of government is unavail- 
ing against the quiet but resistless operation of this 
force; and that, when opposed by it, laws in general 
are dead letters — either failing originallj'^ to take ef- 
fect, or becoming obsolete as manners and customs 
change. 

§ 490. Of these moral convictions, as we have 
already observed, and can not too often observe, the 
strongest and most universal are those which relate 
to right; and whether this is a mere superstition or 

* ** Nothing appears more surprising, to those who consider hu- 
man affairs with a philosophical eye, than the easiness with which 
the many are governed by the few ; and the implicit submission 
with which men resign their own sentiments and passions to those 
of their rulers. When we inquire by what means this wonder is 
effected, we shall find that, as force is always on the side of the 
governed, the governors have nothing to support them but opin- 
ion. It is therefore on opinion only that government is founded; 
and this maxim extends to the most despotic and most military 
government, as well as to the most free and most popular. The 
soldan of Egypt, or the emperor of Rome, might drive his harm- 
less subjects, like brute beasts, against their sentiments and incli- 
nations; but he must at least have led his mamalukes, or pretorian 
bands, like men, by their opinion;" Hume's Essays, 4. 
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not, the fact is certain that in all ages and states of 
society their existence is asserted, and accepted with 
implicit faith, by all ; as, for instance, the right to 
life, to liberty, and to property, and the right of a 
husband and father over his family, and in case of 
injury the consequent rights to compensation and 
restitution; and while in different periods and states 
of society, the opinions, or rather the moral convic- 
tions, of the people have varied, not as to the nature 
and existence, but as to the extent, of these rights, 
yet in all countries at any given time such rights 
are clearly and sharply defined by the manners and 
customs of the people, and in general are subject to 
no doubts or differences of opinion either as to 
their existence or extent. Accordingly, the senti- 
ment of rights, and the corresponding notions of 
justice as established in the general conscience, or 
concurring moral convictions of the people, impose 
an ipsuperable resistance to the power of govern- 
ment; and all governments in fact hold their very 
existence upon the condition that they shall sub- 
stantially observe them.^ 

§ 491. This resistance, indeed, varies in differ- 
ent political societies, but it is real and powerful 
everywhere, and may be safely affirmed to be great- 
est in those which are most advanced in civiliza- 
tion — a fact strikingly illustrated in the modern 
civilized nations of the world, in none of which 
could any government long exist if the rights to 

^ This is pithily expressed in the old Yisigothic code: Rey se- 
ra a si fecieres derechOf et si non feeler es derecho non seras rey 
(thcu shalt be king if thou doest right, and if thou doest not 
right thou shalt not be king). 
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life,. liberty or property, or those arising out of the 
family relation should become insecure, either by 
reason of the inefficiency of the government or its 
own positive interference ; and indeed the most char- 
acteristic distinction of the modern civilization con- 
sists in the clearer and more definite conception of 
rights generally prevailing, and the controlling 
power of this conception over government. 

§ 492. It is Nomos, therefore, (to use a familiar 
illustration), who is the only absolute king (nomoa ho 
panlon Bos-ileus), and Leviathan is but his vicegerent, 
who, like other subordinate ministers, may often, 
within certain limits, abuse the powers intrusted to 
him, but who, if he undertakes to resist and defy 
the will of the true king, is sooner or later made to 
know and to submit to hia power. 

§ 493. The proposition that the government has 
an unlimited right as against its subjects is equally 
untenable. Government exists for certain specific 
purposes, and its rigbtful powers are limited to such 
as are necessary and proper to the exercise of its 
function: 2 Rutherford's Inst. 393. Beyond this 
the exercise of political power is a usurpation, to 
which a regard to our own or the public welfare 
may require us in some cases to submit, but which 
in others may be rightfully resisted. 

§ 494. Thus it is obvious — and indeed is ad- 
mitted by Bentham and Austin with the legists 
generally — that circumstances of such extreme 
oppression may occur as to justify revolution or 
organized resistance to the government; and at the 
present day it is perhaps generally conceded that 
every state has a right to abrogate or to alter its 
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existing government, and that the sole question in- 
volved with reference to such a change is that of 
liency. 

495. Hence the proposition under discussion, 
as quahfied by the legists, merely asserts that the_ 
power of government can not rightfully be resists 
except in extreme and anomalous cases, and theri 
only by the extraordinary remedy of revolution^ 
But even this proposition is obviously untrue; forM 
the same reason that would justify revolution inj 
extreme eases would also justify resistance to ov| 
evasion of the will of government in any case 
extreme oppression, where it can be made availably 
without producing greater evil than submission,-] 
This is expressly admitted by Bentham, and in ef-J 
feet by Austin, and is, indeed, too clear to be denied. J 

§ 496. Thus it can not be wrong, or opposed to'l 
utility, for a man condemned under an unjust laWif 
as, for instance, for heresy or witchcraft, to escape '^M 
he can from death or inaprisonment,' or for a slaTofl 
to escape from his master; and indeed, it is extreme-fl 
ly doubtful whether in any ease there is any pria-T 
ciple of right or utility wliich would forbid a n 
to resist any unjust law which wrongs him, pr»- I 
vided he can do it without violating some principl»J 
of right or utility other than that which enjoins sub- 
mission to the will of the government. 

§ 497. It is also clear that the rightful power i 
the government is limited by the principles of justice 
established in the morality of the people and recog- 
nized by the general conscience. These constitute, 
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as we have seen, a limit by which all goveruments 
are in fact restrained ; nor can it be doubted that, 
in this, human nature is wiser than any theory, and 
that it would be contrary to the welfare of mankind 
for the fact to be otherwise. 

§ 498. For the power of government, though 
essential to the good and even to the existence of 
society, is nevertheless dangerous and terrible in 
its nature, and in all ages has been the source*of the 
most serious evils with which mankind has been 
afHicted. Hence every limitation upon its power, 
which is consistent with its existence, and with the 
performance of its essential functions, is a blessing 
to mankind ; and in this case we have a natural 
limitation universally operating, which has not been 
productive of any serious inconvenience, and against 
which no objection can be urged, except that it is 
inconsistent with a newly invented theory as to the 
nature of rights and the power of government, 
which is neither definite in its expression nor sus- 
ceptible of any rational demonstration/ 

§ 499. The proposition that the government is 
vested hy law with unlimited power over its subjects 

1 ** Moreover, he who bids the law to be supreme makes God 
supreme; but he who intrusts man with supreme power gives it 
to a wild beast, for such his appetites sometimes make hiai; pas- 
sion, too, influences those who are in power, even the very best of 
men; for which reason the law is ' intellect free from appetite:' " 
Aristotle, Politics, b. 3, c. 16. 

"How sublime is Guizot's metaphor, and how welcome the 
word (sovereignty,) as he uses it. Justice, reason, law, as em- 
bodying its dictates, is alone sovereign. Let the notion of any 
other sovereign be trampled under foot:" Bliss on Sovereignty, 
175. 
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is also untenable. According to the legal theory, 
indeed, the term " legal power," as applied to the 
government, is, indeed, inadmissible; for to assert 
that the government derives its powers from the 
law is but to say that it derives them from its own 
will, which is meaningless and absurd. Hence, 
according to this theory, it is equally absurd to say 
either that the legal power of the government is 
UmiteTi or that it is not. 

§ 500. It is, however, beyond dispute that in 
general the power of the government is, in fact, 
derived from the constitution of the state; for it is 
this alone, as Austin himself says, " which fixes the 
constitution and structure of the government," and 
"which determines .... the person or ... . the 
persons in whom, for the time being, the sovereignty 
shall reside — and supposing the government in 
question an aristocracy, or government of a number 
— which determines, moreover, the mode wherein 
the sovereign powers shall be shared by the constit- 
uent members of the sovereign number or body : " 
Austin^s Jur. 274. Which is, in eflfect, to say that 
the sovereign derives not only its powers, but its 
corporate existence, from the law. And this is true, 
even of the most absolute governments; for in such 
governments, unless there were some law or princi- 
ple to deterinine the succession, the government 
itself would dissolve upon the death of the reigning 
sovereign. 

§ 501. Thus in the European monarchies the 
succession is universally determined by established 
and well defined rules of descent, identical in their 
nature with those which determine the succession 
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to private property, and which are equally part of 
the law; and it is by virtue of these alone that upon 
the death of the reigning monarch his heir succeeds. 
In the same way, in popular or mixed govern- 
ments, the succession of the different members of the 
supreme government is determined either by the 
rules of descent, as in the case of the king and the 
house of lords in England, or by some other •fixed 
and established principles; and without these socie- 
ty would be continually reduced to a state of anar- 
chy. Nor would the case be different even if we 
should assume with Austin (Austin's Jur. 275) that 
where the monarch is sovereign he has the power to 
abrogate the existing rules of descent and to estab- 
lish a different order of succession, or even to desig- 
nate a particular successor. For in this case, also, 
the new sovereign would derive his power from the 
law as established by his predecessor, and it would 
therefore come within the description of legal 
power. 

§ 502. There is no impropriety, therefore, in 
saying that the sovereign derives his power from 
the law, or that he is vested with legal power. On 
the contrary, it may in fact be asserted that his 
power in all cases, except in that of usurpation, is 
thus derived ; and accordingly we find this, in effect, 
asserted by Bracton: "Jps6 autem rex non debit esse 
sub homine^ sed sub Deo, et lege, quia lezfacit regem: " 
1 Spence's Eq. Jur. *125. 

§ 503. It seems obvious, .also, that the power 
given by the law is necessarily limited to what is 
given. This, in different cases, may be greater or 
less, but in no case, at least in civilized countries, 
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can it be considered unlimited- For in all such 
countries, as we have seen, the power of gov- 
ernment is in fact limited, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, by the principles of private right, which in 
fact constitute, in part, the law of the land, and the 
observance of which is, in fact as in theory, an im- 
pHed condition of political power. 

§ 504. In all constitutional governments espe- 
cially, not only are the powers given by the constitu- 
tion clearly defined, but universally there are spe- 
cial provisions limiting and restraining the powers 
granted. Thus the powers of the United States gov- 
ernment are limited to the general powers granted 
by the constitution, either expressly or by necessary 
implication, and are subgect also to various special 
restrictions ; and this is true also of the state gov- 
ernment, whose powers, though more general than 
those of the federal government, are also derived 
from their written constitutions, and are therefore 
not only limited to the powers granted, but also by 
numerous restrictive provisions. So, also, in Eng- 
land, the powers granted are not only defined with 
equal clearness by the unwritten constitution, but 
are restricted by numerous well established and 
fundamental principles. 

§ 505. It is, however, asserted by Austin that 
constitutional law, as against the sovereign, " is posi- 
tive morality only, or is enforced merely by moral 
sanctions," and he therefore infers that, like inter- 
national law, it is not law in the proper sense. 
The conclusion, however, does not follow from the 
premises; for, as we have seen, the law generally is 
in the main nothing more than positive morality ; 
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and it is also true with reference to some of its most 
clearly established principles, that the means for 
their enforcement are inadequate. Thus in Eng- 
land the right of personal liberty was clearly a valid 
right; and it was declared in Magna Charta, and in 
other statutes, that it should not be infringed ; but 
as against the king no adequate legal remedy existed 
until the passage of the habeas corpus act. So in 
other cases, as we have shown elsewhere, rights may 
exist, though remedies to enforce them, or to enforce 
the principles upon which they rest, ma}" be lack- 
ing. The conclusion that constitutional law is not 
law is therefore no more tenable than the similar 
proposition with reference to international law. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE PROPOSITION THAT THE POWER OF THE SOVER- 
EIGN OR SUPREME GOVERNMENT IS NOT SUSCEPTIBLE 
OF LEGAL LIMITATION. 

§ 506. The conclusion at which we arrived in 
our last chapter, that the sovereign power is suscep- 
tible of legal limitation, and that it is in fact gen- 
erally so limited, was based upon the assumption 
that the law is not a mere expression of legislative 
will, but consists in the main of principles estab- 
lished in the manners and customs of the people ; 
and the conclusion reached, therefore, does not 
touch the argument of Austin, which is based upon 
the contrary assumption. It remains, therefore, to 
inquire whether his proposition can be sustained 
upon his own assumption, i, 6., whether the sover- 
eign power is susceptible of being limited by law in 
the strict sense, or statute. 

§ 507. The proposition as stated by Austin would 
seem, in fact, to assert two propositions, viz., one as 
to the power of the supreme government, and the 
other as to that of the sovereign; but these terms are 
properly used by him as synonymous, and the two 
propositions are therefore to be taken as identical. 

§ 508. The term "sovereign " is, however, some- 
times used to (Jpnote the state considered independ- 
ently of the political organization existing at any 
given time — a notion essentially different from that 
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of supreme political government: Supra, ^ 91. For 
though, for instance, it may be said without impro- 
priety that England has existed as a sovereign state 
from the time of the Saxons, this can not be affirmed 
of the supreme government, which, besides being 
frequently revolutionized, has been constantly under- 
going ar gradual but radical change, and which has 
never at any two considerably removed epochs con- 
tinued to be the same. Hence, if we use the term 
" sovereign " as equivalent to supreme government, 
no proposition as to the location of the sovereignty 
can be affirmed, which will be true of all periods of 
English history. Immediately after the Conquest, 
it was in the king, afterward in the king and lords, 
then in the king, lords and commons, and now, 
perhaps, as is asserted by a recent writer, in the 
commons alone : Pollock's Hist, of Pol. 288, note. 

§ 509. The. two senses of the term are, however, 
extremely liable to be confounded ; and have, in fact, 
been confounded by Austin in the argument used 
by him to support his proposition, and which we 
here reproduce in his own language. 

§ 510. "It follows," he says, " from the essential 
difference of a positive law, and from the nature of 
sovereignty, and independent political society, that 
the power of a monarch properly so called, or the 
power of a sovereign body in its collegiate and sov- 
ereign capacity, is incapable of legal limitation. A 
monarch or sovereign number bound by legal duty 
were subject to a higher or superior sovereign, that 
is to say, a monarch or sovereign bound bj'' a legal 
duty were sovereign, and not sovereign. Supreme 
power limited by a positive law is a flat contradic- 
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tion in terms. Nor would a political society escape 
from legal despotism, although the power of the 
sovereign were bound by legal restraint. The power 
of the superior sovereign immediately imposing the 
restraints, or the power of some other' sovereign 
superior to that superior, would still be absolutely 
free from the fetters of positive law. For unless the 
imagined restraints were ultimately imposed by a sov- 
ereign not in a state of subjection to a higher and su- 
perior sovereign, a series of sovereigns ascending to 
infinity would govern the imagined community — 
which is impossible and absurd. Monarchs and sov- 
ereign bodies have attempted to bind themselves 
or to oblige the successors to their sovereign powers. 
But in spite of the laws which sovereigns have 
imposed on themselves, or which they have im- 
posed on the successors to their sovereign powers, 
the position that sovereign power is incapable of 
legal limitation will hold universally, or without 
exception. The immediate author of a law or any 
of the sovereign successors to that immediate au- 
thor, may abrogate it at pleasure. And though 
the law be not abrogated, the sovereign for the 
time being is not constrained to observe it by a 
legal or political sanction ; .... a departure by a 
sovereign or a state from the law of the kind in 
question is not illegal. If a law which it sets to 
its subjects conflicts with a law of the kind, the 
former is legally valid or legally binding:" Austin's 
Jur. 270, 271. 

§ 511. Obviously, the apparent force of this ar- 
gument is due to a confusion of the two senses of 
the term "sovereign." For, keeping this ambiguity 
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in view, there is nothing absurd in asserting that 
the supreme government may be ai ")nce " sovereign, 
and not sovereign : " i, e., sovereign as being the su- 
preme poHtieal organization, but not sovereign as be- 
ing the state. 

§ 512. Nor is there at least any absurdity in the 
proposition that the government, though sovereign 
in one sense, may be ''subject to a higher or superi- 
or sovereign," namely, the state; or that its powers 
may be limited by organic laws imposed by the 
state, or in other words, by the expressed will of the 
state. 

§ 513. Indeed, this, though its possibility is 
sometimes denied by those familiar only with the 
political organizations of the Old World, is in fact, 
realized by the governments of the American states, 
and in that of the United States. For the powers 
of all the American governments, state and federal, 
are in fact limited by written constitutions which 
come within the definition of law in the strictest 
sense; and it is, as we have seen, a familiar princi- 
ple of the American law that any law enacted by 
the legislature or congress in excess of its constitu- 
tional power is invalid.^ 

^ In England, also, the power of the government hi limited to a 
certain extent by written laws; for in that country, not only have 
the fundamental rights of life, liberty and property been univer- 
sally recognized and asserted by the courts as well as by the com- 
munity generally, but their existence has been affirmed, and their 
protection provided for by numerous acts of parliament, which 
have been universally considered to be fundamental or constitu- 
tional in their character; and at least on one memorable occasion,' 
we have seen a king deposed and the succession altered by the 
lords and commons on the ground that he had " endeavored to 
subvert the constitution of the kingdom by breaking the original 
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§ 514. The only question, therefore, that can 
arise is, whether these governments are supreme 
governments; and this again turns upon the defini- 
tion of that term. The term " supreme," when ap- 
pHed to a government, denotes merely that it is the 
highest government in the state and has no refer- 
ence to the degree of power with which it may be 
vested. And the meaning of the term " govern- 
ment" is itself equally obvious; it denotes the per- 
manent political organization by which the people 
of a state are governed, and does not include in its 
signification such bodies as constitutional conven- 
tions, which are only occasional in occurrence, and 
temporary in continuance. Hence, in the proper 
sense of the term, the only governments that exist 
in the United States, except municipalities, are those 
of the several states and the federal government; 
and these are, therefore, unquestionably supreme 
governments. 

contract between the king and the people," and had " violated the 
fundamental laws:" 1 BJa. Com. *211. It may, indeed, be said 
that the act was in violation of the principle of the constitution, 
which required the concurrence of the king, and that it was, 
therefore, revolutionary in its character. But this is merely to 
say that an ordinary remedy did not exist to vindicate the funda- 
mental law to which the government owed ** its very existence 
and authority: " Amos' Jur. 104. It may therefore be said, with- 
out any impropriety, that Magna Charta t the petition of right, 
the habeas cor 2ms act, ar.d the other statutes by which the rights 
of life, liberty and property have been asserted and their protec- 
tion provided for, are, in fact, fundamental or constitutional laws, 
identical in their nature with the bills of rights of the American 
constitutions. 

■j" *' Magna Charta 'neath whose sheltering wings 
Kings are but subjects, subjects kings." 

Schiller, Bouring''8 Translation, 
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§ 515. Nor is it a sufficient answer to this rea- 
soning to say that a constitutional convention is 
itself a legislative assembly, or, as Mr. Austin ex- 
presses it, "an extraordinary and ulterior legisla- 
ture : " Austin 's Jur. 254. This is undoubtedly true ; 
but it is not true that it can be called a government, 
even when in session; or, still less, after it has ad- 
iourned and ceased to exist. 

§ 516. Nor can it be said, with any propriety, 
that the body of electors by whom the constitution is 
adopted constitutes a government or political organ- 
ization; for it is only an unorganized mass, incapable 
of spontaneous movement, and which can be called 
into action only by a power from without ; for, by 
all the American constitutions, a constitutional con- 
vention can be called, or a constitutional amend- 
ment submitted to the people, only by an act of the 
legislature ; and hence, until such a law is enacted, 
the electoral body is without power to act, and con- 
stitutes no part of the government. 

§ 517. In America, therefore, at least, the case is 
presented of governments whose powers are defined 
and limited by organic laws, imposed upon them by 
the states acting by a temporary organization, which 
ceased with the enactment of such laws; and these 
governments are unquestionably supreme in the 
same sense that. other governments are; for in them 
is vested the highest organized political power in the 
state; and apart from them, there is in the state no 
other political power, except that which exists as in 
other countries, in the unorganized mass of the peo- 
ple. 

22 
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§ 51S. It will be observed, however, that the a 
gument of Austin does not rest exclusively upon the J 
definition of the law aa being an expression of the} 
will of the sovereign, bnt in part upon the proposi- J 
tion that constitutional law is not susceptible of ' 
legal or political sanction," or in other words, ifl^l 
not suBcejitible of being legally enforced; hence ham 
asserts it is not law in the true sense, but positiro* 
morality only. 

§ 519. It is obvious, however, as we have ob<V 
served, that if by the term " power " either right orj 
legal power is meant, the power of the sovereign is I 
limited by the organic law, to which it admittedly f 
owes its existence; and this proposition is in no way I 
affected even though it should happen that there J 
should be no legal remedy provided for theenforcfrl 
ment of the limit. 

g 520. Thus it is a well established principle otW 
the American law, that an act of congress in excessf 
of the constitutional powers of the federal govern^ J 
ment is absolutely void ; and so far as the direct J 
infringement of private rights is concerned, thiaj 
principle is in fact enforced by the courts; buti: 
questions merely political, there is in ge*ieral n 
practical means of restraining the execution of th? I 
law. Nevertheless, such a law is void, and not only J 
affords no legal justification to any one seekinj 
enforce it, but every subordinate officer, and indeed:! 
every private individual, has the right to disob^l 
it, and will be vindicated in doing so by thffi 
courts. 

g 521. The proposition, therefore, must be ooa-l 
strued aa asserting only that it is impossible byl 
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means of law or statute to impose any restraint upon 
the actual power of the sovereign. 

§ 522. We are here met, however, by another 
ambiguity in the term "sovereign," ' to which, in fact, 
all the plausibility of this proposition is due. For 
the term "sovereign," or "supreme government," 
is used indifferently to denote either the govern- 
ment of a single individual or that of a number — 
two senses of the term assumed by Austin to be 
identical, but which are in fact essentially different. 
For in the former the term denotes an actual human 
being, and in the latter, a corporation or bodj' politic 
— a fictitious or ideal being — different and distinct 
from the individuals that compose it. 

§ 523, Hence the proposition that the power of 
the sovereign, or the sovereign power, is incapable of 
legal limitation, when predicated of a corporate sov- 
ereign, affirms nothing with reference to the powers 
ofthe individual human beings that constitute it. 

§ 524. But this is in fact the real question in- 
volved. For the struggle for human liberty is not 
against an imaginary leviathan, but against the 
power of actual human beings ; and the only ques- 
tion of material interest is to determine whether any 
legal means can be devised to restrain individual 
political rulers from abusing the formidable power 
with which it is necessary t« intrust them. For the 
power we have under consideration is human power, 

'Mr. Blifisiufltlyeomplains oEthe dangerous uses tJuit hare been 
made of this word, and with much reason recommends its disuse ; 
" As used by aome, though intangible, it is not deceptive or dan- 
geroaa; but it will not be bo need, and in the future, aa in the past, 
wBl breed disorder and tyranny; " "Blies on SovereignfYs VI5- 
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which can exist only as an attribute or quality of 
some actual human being; and there are, therefore, 
in reality as many different powers as there are offi- 
cers in whom power is vested; nor is there in fact 
any other power than the power vested in such offi- 
cers. Hence if the power of each constituent mem- 
ber of the corporate sovereign can be effectually 
limited, the power of the sovereign, which is but the 
resultant of such several powers, will necessarily be 
limited, also, in the only sense which it is material 
to consider ; that is to say, it will necessarily be less 
than the sum of the natural powers of all the indi- 
vidual members of the government, or less than the 
power of a single sovereign. For the same rule will 
apply here as in mechanics, that the resultant of 
several forces must be less than their sum, except 
where they all happen to act in the same direction. 

§ 525. The proposition is, however, stated by 
Austin in another form, which avoids this ambigu- 
ity, viz., that "sovereign power is incapable of legal 
limitation;" and we will therefore adopt this as the 
proposition to be discussed. It is to be observed, 
however, that the proposition is to be distinguished 
from the proposition that "the sovereign power is 
incapable of legal limitation;" for the term "the sov- 
ereign power" is simply equivalent to "the power of 
the sovereign ; " and in using it, we fall back into 
the ambiguity from which we are seeking to escape. 

§ 526. To avoid confusion, therefore, we will de- 
fine sovereign or supreme power as power existing 
in a political officer who has no superior in the gov- 
ernment. 

§ 527. It follows ro n the definition that where 
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there is but one officer or monarch in whom sov- 
ereign power ia vested, his actual power can not be 
restrained by any legal means; for such would im- 
ply, ill order to impose it, an officer superior to the 
monarch, which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

§ 528. But where there are several officers vested 
with sovereign power, it is equally obvious tliat the 
power of each is limited or restrained by the others; 
and even though we contemplate the several powers 
of the different members of the government as oue 
aggregate, the same limitations will still exist; that 
is to say, the power of each constituent part of the 
whole will be limited by that of the others, and there 
will be nowhere in the government a power such as 
that of a single sovereign. It may, therefore, be laid 
down as a proposition, true absolutely and without 
exception, that any distribution or division of the 
sovereign powers necessarily operates to limit and 
restrain them ; and, as a practical corollary, that the 
maxim, Divide et impei-a, is as obvious a principle in 
the art of political organization as it is of war or of 
diplomacy. 

§ 528. The proposition thus stated is too obvioua 
to be denied, and in fact does not conflict with the 
proposition of Austin, which refers not to the power 
of individual rulers, but to that of a body or cor- 
poration conceived to be constituted out of such in- 
dividual rulers. The two propositions, therefore, 
being affirmed of different subjects, can not be con- 
tradictory. 

§ 530. It remains, therefore, to inquire, with 
]'eference to this corporate sovereign, whether its 
power is susceptible of legal limitation. 
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§ 531. We have defined sovereign power aa 
power vested in an officer who has no superior in ( 
the government. Modifying this definition to meet I 
the present case, sovereign power may he defined aa j 
power vested in an officer or pohtical organization I 
which has no superior ; and the term " sovereign " 1 
itself may be defined as being sncli an officer or po- I 
htical organization — definitions which neither ad- J 
mit nor deny the unity of the sovereign and of the ' 
sovereign power, and which are therefore consistent 
with either hypothesis. 

§ 532. The term " political organization," or 
"body politic," may be defined as any aggregate 
of individuals united by the possession of a common J 
power, and capable of joint or combined action. I 
The mere possession of eoinraon power, as, for j 
instance, in the case of joint tenants or tenants in 1 
common in property, is insufficient to constitute 
such a body; but there must also be some sort of an i 
organization by which the corporate powers may j 
be exercised. 1 

§ 533. It is assumed in the proposition under I 
discussion that there can be but one sovereign or | 
sovereign organization in a state, and that sever- i 
eign power is therefore necessarily a unit. Our in- I 
quiry therefore is resolved into the question wheth- I 
er this assumption is in fact true of all possible I 
forms of political organization; and, unless this is j 
universally true, the proposition must fall to the I 
ground. I 

§ 534. In every state, the sovereign powers J 
maybe vested or distributed in various modes, of I 
which at least five may bo dis.inguished. J 
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g 535. First, it may be vested in a single sover- 
eign; in which cases it may be admitted that the 
actual power of the sovereign is unsusceptible of 
legal limitation,. 

§ 536, Secondly, the sovereign powers may be 
vested in several individuals or organisations, in 
such a way that neither can act without the concur- 
rence of the others, or of some majority of the oth-> 
ers; as, for instance, in an assembly, or, to put au 1 
actual case, as in the constituent members of the ■ 
British govsrnment, viz., the king, the lords and 
the commons. Jh governments of this class, there 
is no individual invested with complete power, or 
who can properly be called a sovereign; it is natu- i 
ral, therefore, that we should, tegard the members of \ 
the government in the aggregate as constituting a ' 
body politic or corporation; and for the sake of 
argument, it may be admitted in this case that the 
actual power of the sovereign is unsusceptible of 
legal limitation. 

§ 537. Thirdly, there may be several officers or 
organizations, each vested with general sovereign 
powers, which may be exercised by each without 
the concurrence of the others. Thus, on move than 
one occasion, the Roman empire was amicably ruled 
by two or more monarehs or emperors, and during 
a considerable portion of its history the Roman re- 
pubhc, by two independent and co-ordiuate organi- 
zations or bodies politic, each vested with general 
sovereign powers.' In cases of this kind, there are 

' That ia, biibe comitia centuriata&nieomiiia tribufa; for an 
account of which, see Hume's Essays, 10. The Roman constitu- 
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in fact two or more sovereigns, and it can not with 
propriety be asserted that there is any other ; for 
fchere is nowhere in the government any individual 
or any organization of superior power to either. 

§ 538. This, indeed, seems to be admitted by 
Austin, who asserts that in such a case " the given 
political society .... is split into two or more in- 
dependent political societies;" Austin's Jur. 228. 
But in no admissible sense can it be asserted that 
the Roman republic was ever anything else than 
a single state, or that the Roman empire ceased to 
be such upon every occasion that it happened to be 
ruled over by more than one sovereign. 

§ 539. Fourthly, the sovereign power may be 
divided between two independent governments, 
each of which may, within a limited and defined 
sphere, act independently of the other. Thus, in 
each of the American states, the federal and the 
state government, each within its appropriate 
sphere, exercises sovereign powers over the same 
people and territory, and are yet altogether inde- 
pendent of each other. In this case, also, there are 
in fact two sovereigns; for neither has any superior, 
nor can it be said that there is any other sovereign, 
either individual or corporate. And accordingly, 
it has been uniformly so held by the American 
courts, both state and federal. 

§ 540. Upon this point, indeed, Austin is of the 
opinion that neither government is supreme, but 

tion also furnishes a striking illustration of the case stated, in 
section 541, viz., the institution of the tribunate, with reference 
to which, see Mr. Calhoun's Disquisition on Government. 
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that the sovereignty is vested in the states joiatly; 
Austin's Jur. 219; or iu other words, that the states, 
considered as a body politiCj constitute the real 
sovereign. But this is obviously incorrect; for the* 
states can not act at all except upon the initiative of 
congress. Nor can they act without the concurrence 
of three fourths of their number: Const., art. 5; and 
hence if they be regarded as sovereign, the case is 
presented of a sovereign whose power is limited by 
a law of its own making. 

§ 541. Fifthly, the sovereign powers may be 
divided between several departments or organiza- 
tions of the same government, each of which may, ■ 
within its appropriate sphere, act independently of 
the others; as, for example, in the legislative, exec-, 
utive and judicial departments of the government 
of the United States, or of any of the state govern- ■ 
ments. 

§ 542. In this case, each department is sovereign, 
and, though the expression is unusual, may be said 
in fact to constitute a sovereign; for each is an inde- 
pendent and complete organization, vested within. 
its appropriate sphere with sovereign power, and 
there is not anywhere in the government any indi- 
vidual organization superior to it in power. 

§ 543. It is, indeed, more in accordance with 
common speech to consider the several depaiiments 
as part of one government ; and it may therefore be 
said that the three together constitute one corporate 
sovereign; but the sovereign thus constituted is a 
mere abstraction, which, has no powers other than 
those vested separately in its separate department^ 
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and is incapable of acting in any way except through 
them. Hence it can not be affirmed that its power 
is unlimited, for such a proposition could only mean 
that the powers of its several departments are un- 
limited, which is untrue. 
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CHAPTER WI. 

HISTORICAL REVIEW i)F THE LEGAL THEORY. 

§ 644. The couception of the law upon which 
the legal theory rests seems to have originated in 
the definition of Biackstone, viz., that the law " is a 
rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power in a state" ' — a definition which itself owes its 
origin, as we have ex[)lained {supra, § 197, note), 
perhaps njainly to the anihiguity of the term, but 
immediately to the blunder of the commentator 
with regard to the nature of the jus civile, which he 
erroneously conceived to be the whole law, instead 
of being, as the Roman lawyers conceived it, a com- 
paratively small and inconsiderable part of it. 

g 545. From Biackstone this couception was 
transmitted to Bentham, who derived his first no- 
tions of the law from the Commentaries of that au- 
thor, and, among others, this conception. 

§ 54G. Bentham, however, being a man of great 
acutenesa and independence of thought, and singu- 
larly emancipated from the influence of authority, 
quickly perceived the confused and contradictory 
nature of Blackstone's views; and especially the ia- 

' We are perhaps a little inaccurate in thia, and should say 
only that it owes its reception to Bl^ketona's defloition. The 
conception itnelf is coeval with despotic power, of which it exact- 
ly eipreaees the essential principle. 
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consistency of his definition with the conception of 
natural rights, which he, in common with lawyers 
generally, emphatically asserted. Hence, to escape 
this inconsistency, it became necessary for him 
either to abandon the definition or the hypothesis of 
natural justice; and accordingly, after a period of 
(*.onfusion and doubt, from which he seems to have 
been relieved by consulting the works of Helvetius, 
and perhaps of Hobbes, he embraced the latter al- 
ternative/ 

§ 547. This diffculty having been removed, 
there remained to him only this conception of the 
law, as being a mere expression of -the will of the 
legislative power in a state, and from this, as a sin- 
gle first principle, all the tenets of the legists are 
historically, and in the main logically derived. 
Such is a brief and accurate account of this remark- 
able theory — a . theory which, as we have shown, 
denies the existence of human rights and the inher- 
ent difference between the just and the unjust; and, 
as it were, deifies human force; which, as we now 
see, was the joint offspring of the ambiguity of a 
term and the blunder of a lawver called from the 
beaten tracks of his profession to discourse upon a 
subject with which he was but little familiar, and 
which, also, though thus ridiculous in its origin 
and absurd in its consequences, has yet come to be 

^ " The first ray of light which struck the mind of Bentham in 
the study of the law was the perception that natural right ^ the 
original pact, the moral sense, the notion of just and unjust, 
which are used to explain everything, were at bottom nothing but 
those innate ideas of which Locke has so clearly shown the falsity." 
Dumont's Introd. to the Principles of the Civil Code. 
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almost universally received by English-speaking 
peoples. 

§ 548. But though it ia true that this conception 
of the law constitutes in fact the foundation and the 
sole first principle of the prevailing theory of juris- 
prudence, it is not to be supposed that this is in, 
fact admitted by its authors. For though, since the 
time of Austin, this delinitiou of law is assumed 
without proof by the writers of his school, this is 
done upon the supposed grounds that the definition 
has already been so fully established by Bentham 
and Austin as to preclude the necessity of further 
discussion; and they, in fact, hold that it is logical- 
ly deducible from ulterior first principles, and haa, 
in fact, been thus rigidly demonstrated by the writ- 
ers referred to. It becomes necessary, tlierefore, in 
order to complete our review of the subject, to ex- 
amine the reasoning by which the definition is sup- 
posed to be established. 

§ 549. The argument of Bentham ia extremely 
popular in its character, and though expressed in 
nervous language, ia so loose and even inconsistent 
that it is difficult to give it an adequate statement. 
The following propositions, however, will, we thiide, 
give a fair expression of his views, and are arranged 
in such a manner as to give them the greatest con- 
sistency of which they admit.' 

I 550. 1. Theprinciple of utility may be assumed 
as a self-evident proposition or axiom. 

' We appendat the end of thischapter a statera^nt of Mr. Ben- 
tham'a argument in his own latigitagv? (as found in the Theory of 
LegifllationJ, and arranged in thK same order as in the text at thi» 
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2. Utility is the iendency to produce pleasure or I 
to prevent pain. 

3. The notions of just and unjust, moral and i 
moral, good and bad, may all be resolved into thai 
of utihty and the opposite. 

4. Men are incapable of any motive other thaa-J 
the desire to attain pleasure or to avoid pain; or in f 
other words, a regard to self-interest is the only I 
possible motive by which men can be actuated, 

5. Virtue consists in a due regard to one's own I 
utility; or in other words, in an enlightened regard. J 
to self-interest. 

G. To a certain extent, self-interest naturallyj 
impels men to regard the interests of others; but this' I 
is not universally or even generally true. 

7. Hence artificial motives must be created, which I 
can only be effected by means- of legislation, thai 
function of which is to supply the feebleness of the J 
natural interest which men have in the general good, f 
by adding to it an artilicial interest more steady and I 
more easily perceived. 

8. Such artificial motives can in general be created \ 
only by the creation of rights and obligations; and I 
these in turn can be created only by the creation of 1 
offenses; or in other words, by penal legislation; 
that is to say, rights are created by the creation of J 
obligations, and obligations by the imposition afl 
penalties for failing to conform to the law. An.J 
obligation may therefore be defined as consisting insi 
the apprehension of punishraont threatened by the' I 
law; and rights and obligations are, therefore, merej 
creatures of the legislative will. Law, therefore, or f 
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the expressed -will of the legislature, is the source 
and the sole standard of justice, 

9. The law of nature, natural right, and natural 
rights are mere figurative expressions, and the sup- 
position of their actual existence a mischievous 
delusion. 

§ 551. It will be observed that the assumed first 
principle of Eentham consists, in fact, of two distinct 
propositions, one ontological, the other psycho- 
logical; namely, the third and fourth of the propo- 
sitions above stated, the former of which relates to 
the abstract nature of right, and the latter to the 
nature of the motive by which men are impelled lo 
pursue it. 

§ 552. The argument ofBentham as above stated 
is precisely identical with that of Hobbes, who in- 
deed expresses it much more logically and forcibly, 
and who also at least attempts, by an exhaustive 
psychological analysis, to demonstrate the premises 
which Bentham merely assumes. 

§ 553. As far as it goes, the argument is con- 
sistent, and the conclusion follows legitimately and 
necessarily from the assumed premises; for if it be 
assumed that men are incapable of any motive other 
tlian that of self-interest, it must follow, as Hobbes 
has graphically demonstrat-ed, that the organization 
of a political force is essential to the interest of each 
man, in order to save him from the state of univer- 
sal and never-ending warfare that would otherwise 
ensue; and upon this assumption, the necessity of 
government would be even more apparent than, in 
view of the actual constitution of human nature, it 
in fact is. 
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§ 554. There are, however, several other conse- 
quences which would equally follow, and which must 
be considered, viz. : 

First, there would be no duty or obligation upon 
any one to submit to the will of the government, any 
further than impelled by the fear of punishment; or 
in other words, every man would be at liberty to 
resist or evade its will whenever he deemed it to 
his interest to do so. 

Secondly, there would be no obligation or duty of 
any sort upon the government to regard the interest 
or welfare of its subjects, any further than the indi- 
viduals who compose it should deem it to their own 
interests to do so; for according to the hypothesis, 
these individuals are incapable of being actuated by 
any other motive than a desire to secure their in- 
terests as understood by them. 

Thirdly, there would also be no obligation or duty 
upon any man toward his neighbor, either to benefit 
him or to refrain from injuring him, except such as 
might be imposed by the fear of evil consequences; 
and every man would be at liberty, or, as Hobbes 
puts it, would have the right, to act toward his 
neighbor — even to his injury or destruction — ^in such 
manner as he should deem his own interest required. 

Hence Hobbes^ state of universal and never- 
ending war would still exist, in a modified form ; 
the only differences being that there would be added 
to the warfare of every man against his neighbor 
the warfare of Leviathan against him, and of him 
against Leviathan; and that fraud would be in 
general substituted for force. 

§ 555. These consequences inevitably flow from 
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ihe premises assumed. For, from the nature of the 
case, the motive of self-interest can operate only 
through the perception of it existing in the mind of 
the party upon whom it operates; and the motive, 
therefore, must consist- in tha desire to secure, not 
his real interest, but his interest as understood by 
himself; and hence obligation or duty is defined as 
consisting merely in the apprehension of evil or fear 
of punishment. It is here, therefore, that the theory 
of Hobbes and Benthara breaks down; for it is 
utterly impossible to deduce the idea of duty, or 
moral responsibility, from the principle of self- 
interest, which is in fact a negation of that idea. 

§ 556. Hence, in order to reach the proposition of 
duty or obligation on the part of the subject to the 
government — which was the main point at which 
he aimed — Hobbes was compelled to invent the 
fiction of a social contract, and thus by deliberate 
self-delusion to reach the conclusion he had in view. 

§ 557. Bentham justly criticises this apparent 
artifice; but the method adopted by him to bridge 
over the gap in the argument is perhaps even more 
reprehensible. For this consists simply in taking 
advantage of the ambiguity of a term to assume a 
new first principle as identical with that originally 
assumed ; that is to say, he quietly assumes the gen- 
eral utility, or interest of the community, as the 
test or standard of right, instead of private utility, 
or the interest of the individual — two principles not 
only distinct, but apparently irreconcilable; for the 
former, though perhaps not true, at least asserts the 
reahty of the distinction between right and wroiig; 
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while the latter in effect denies the reality of a 
moral distinctions whatever.' 

§ 558. The two principles may indeed be recon* j 
oiled by either of two hypotheses; namely, the one^J 
thatof Paley — which Bentham, indeed, would haTdf 
repudiated — that the will of God is the supreme rule! 
of right, and that by that will conformity to the ' 
general good is enjoined, and punishment de- 
nounced for a contrary course of conduct; the other, 
that self-interest, well understood, equally requires 
such conformity, or in other words, that a man's 
own happiness imperatively requires of him a duQ 
regard to the happiness of his fellows. 

§ 559. The latter proposition is asserted by Benfl 
thara, not perhaps expressly, but impliedly, for I 
says, in the course of his argument : " Our own lit 
terest, well understood, will never leave tis withoiil 
motives to abstain from injuring our fellows ; " a 
also, " independently of religion and the laws, 
always have some natural motives — ^that is, motive! 
derived from our own interest — ^for consulting tbid 
happiness of others." 



' Bentham seema to have been completely deceiTsd by tiie i 
biffuity of the terra, and to have been altogether uneonacious i 
the difference and even inconsistency between the principle of gi 
eM,l and that of private or individual utility. This appears, Sdl 
only from the general way in which he nses tbe term, but fftllS 
hia definition of utility itself: Vide, % 563. Hin confusion dtt}^ 
two principles h clearly pointed out by Mr, Jouffroy, in '. 
on Ethics, and in, indeed, too obviouB to require remark. 

What ia stranger than the original blonder is, that Mr. Bain, 1 
the restatement of his theory, shoald tail to observe it: Vidt 4f^/6 
% f<83; and that it should also have eecnped the attention of i 
tin (Jut. 167) and of Mill (Utilitarittniam). 
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560. Accordingly, the remainder of the argu- 
ment may be stated in the following propositions, 
which we number hs part of the original series: 

10. Individual utility, or self-interest, well under- 
etood, imperatively requires of us conformity to the 
general good, and the motives of self-interest and of 
a regard to the genera! good can not in any case 
really conflict. 

11. It therefore requires of us conformity to the 
will of the government, this being essential to the 
general welfare, 

12. "The public good onght to be the object of the 
legislature," being necessarily included in the pri- 
vate good of the legislator as an individual. 

13. "Morality " (or general, and therefore individ- 
ual, utility) "commands each individual to do all 
that is advantageous to the commuuity, his own per- 
sonal advantage included." 

§ 561. It seems, therefore, that Bentliam's first 
principles, instead of beiug one only, in fact amount 
to four; namely, 1. That to every man right con- 
sists in conformity to his own private utility or in- 
terest; 2. That a regard to his own interest is his 
only possible motive; 3. That right consists in con- 
formity to public utility, or the general welfare; 
and 4. That self-interest, well understood, requires 
conformity to the last standard. 

g 562. Of these, the first is inconsistent with a 
fundamental conception of human consciousnGsa 
and the second with obvious psychological facts, and 
the third and fourth, while perhaps true, are cer- 
tainly unprovable if the first two are admitted. 

563. It is to be added, aJso, that even if ail 
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tlieae distinct and apparently irreconcilable firat 
principk's are assumed, the practical difficulty would 
still remain, that there would be no motive corre- 
sponding to the standard of general utility other 
than that of self-interest, which consists in the de- 
sire to secure, not our true interest, or self-interest 
well understood, but cur interests as understood by 
us. Hence were there no sentiment of moral re- I 
sponsibility or other altruistic motives to enforce it, 
the theory would be a mere barren abstraction, and 
all that could be said of it would be that, like the I 
lever of Archimedes, it might move the world if we I 
could find a fulcrum for it to rest upon. I 

g 564. It is, indeed, obvious that the principle of I 
general utility, like Hobbes' social compact, performs \ 
no other function in his system than that of filling a 
gap in his argument; and that bistheory.like that of 
Hobbes, really rests upon the proposition that self- 
interest is the supreme end and the sole possible mo- 
tive of human conduct. It is in fact, therefore, a 
mere rehash made up of th ebase and sensual morality 
of that philosopher, with the careless definition of 
Blackstone; and it may be said that it lacks the 1 
merits and combines the faults of both- For it lacks 
on the one hand the profound insight, the rjgorous^l 
method, and the logical power of Hobbes ; and on the I 
other, the loyalty to the common sense or conscience I 
of mankind, and to the notions of right and wrong, of I 
ju.'st and unjust, and of rights, which characterizes J 
Blackstone in common with lawyers generally. 

§ 565, The fortune of his speculations presents s 
striking contrast to that of Hobbes, and illustrates a1 
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once the lack of logic and the strength of the concep- 
tion of right in the popular mind. For Hobbes* 
logical consistency, and the aphoristic clearness of his 
style, rendered his meaning too clear to be misun- 
derstood, and his theory of human nature and of gov- 
ernment was consequently received with general 
execration; while Benthamwas able to deceive him- 
self and the world by the ambiguity of a term, and 
to vail the deformity of his real views, by coupling 
with them the altogether inconsistent theory of gen- 
eral utility. 

§ 566. Austin's argument is somewhat different 
from that of Bentham, and is more fully and log- 
ically expressed. His p)sychological theory, though 
stated in a manner less shocking to the moral 
sensibilities of mankind, is substantiallv identical 
with that of Hobbes and Bentham. For like 
them, he holds that men are unsusceptible of any 
but self-regarding motives; and accordinglj% he 
resolves dutj^ or moral obligation into the fear 
of punishment. The following is a brief ac- 
count of his theory on this point: " A command is a 
signiJScation of a desire. But a command is distin- 
guished from other significations of desire by this pe- 
culiarity: that the party to whom it is directed is 
liable to evil from the other, in case he comply not 
with the desire. Being liable to evil from you, if I 
comply not with a wieh which you signify, I am 
bound or obHged by your command, or I lie under a 
duty to obey it:'' Austin's Jur. 91. "Command, 
duty, sanction, are inseparably connected terms. 
.... When I am talking directly of the chance of 
incurring the evil, or (clianging the expression) of 
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the liability or obnoxiousness to the evil, I employ 
the term ' duty,' or the term ' obligation : ' " Id. Oi. 

§567. He, however, does not fall into the error of | 
Bentham in confounding the principle of individual I 
with that of general utility, but clearly perceives 
and recognizes, and attempts to reconcile, the dif- j 
ferencc between the two. 

§568. His argument is, that the ultimate standard 1 
of right is the will of God, and that the principle of I 
general utility is to be inferred from his known 
benevolence. "God," he says, "designs the happiness 
of all his sentient creatures. Some human actions 
forward that benevolent purpose, or their tendencies 
are beneficial or useful; other human actions area' 
verse to thatpurpo.se, or their tendencies are mischiev- J 
0U8 or pernicious. The former, as promoting his pur- ] 
pose, God has enjoined; the latter, as opposed to his ] 
purpose, God has forbidden. The benevolence of ] 
God, therefore, with the principle of general utility, is I 
our only index to his unrevealed will:" Id. 109. "It ] 
is assumed iiinher that God will punish those who dis- 
obey his will, und hence it follows that there ia aa 
obligation upon every man to conform to the prin- 
ciple of utility; or in other words, if he believes in | 
a God, that he will be impelled to do so by the fyar 
of anticipated punishment." 

§ 569. It is, however, held by Austin that the will j 
God is not sufficiently known to us, either hy j 
revelation or the principle of utility, to serve as ^.1 
practical standard, and consequently, that in mat- f 
ters of common concern the will of the governmentl 
must be adopted for that purpose. Hence he coa- 1 
eludes, with Bentham and Hobbea, that that will iaj 
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the source of rights and obligations aud the para- 
mount standard of justice. 

Upon this point we give his own language, " If 
the laws of God are certain," he says, "the motivea 
which they hold out to disobey any human com- 
mand whicli is at variance with them is paramount 
to all others. But the laws of God are not always 
certain. All divines, or at least all reasonable di- 
vines, admit that no scheme of duties perfectly com-r 
plete and unambiguous was ever imparted to us by 
revelation. As an index to the divine will, utility is 
obviously insufficient. What appears perniciousto 
one person may appear beneficial to another. And 
as for the moral sense, innate practical principles, 
eouscience, they are merely convenient cloaks for 
ignorance or sinister interest; they mean either that 
I hate the law, and can not tell why, or that I hata 
the law, and the cause of my hatred is one that I 
find it inconvenient to avow." 

Accordingly, he draws the inference that "if wa 
take the principle of utility as our index ti) the diving 
commands, we must infer that obedience to estabi 
lished government is enjoined generally [i. e., as th« 
general principle] by the Deity. For without ober 
dience to the powers that be, there would be little 
security and little enjoyment." And hence, he fur- 
ther asserts, as a necessary consequence of this high 
function, that "the power of a sovereign is incapai 
hie of legal limitation," or, what is the same propOr 
sition dressed in a different phrase, "every supreme 
government is legally despotic:" Id. 221. 

g 570. His argument, liowever, is obviously iu- 
consequential, and presents, indeed, one of the moE^ 
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familiar logical fallacies. For his major premise is 
that "no law which is uncertain can constitute a 
practical stantiarcl of right; " his minor, Uiat all of 
God's laws are not certain ; and his conclusion that 
none of them can constitute such a standard, which is 
ac]eSi,rinmsequilv.T. Itis, however, clear, assuming 
either the authority of r&velation or the principle of 
utility, that some of God's laws are certain; as, for in- 
stance, "Thou slialt do no murder;" and this is, in 
fact, admitted hy Austin when he is defending the 
principle, instead of attempting to pervert it to the 
establishment of an inconsistent conclusion : Id. 127. 
It would seem clear, therefore, that the will of God, 
80 far as known, should be paramount to all human 
authority; and that Blackstone's argument to that 
effect, which is severely criticised by Austin and 
Bentham, is incontrovertible;" 1 Bla. Com. *41.' 

g 571. In effect, the conclusion of Austin denies^ 
the existence of any revealed law, and, what is more 
significant, denies the sufMciency of his fundamental 
principle of utility as a standard of right. For if 
there beany such thing as right, whatever be its ab- 
stract nature — whether it consists in conformity to 
the divine will, or in conformity to utility, either 
considered as an index to the divine will or as an 
independent standard — it can not be denied that 
there are some moral principles which are certain, 
and therefore paramount to all human authority ; 
and to assert the supremacy of the will of the atatfl- 
is to deny this patent and indisputable fact. 

' Coiisidering' the prevailing: chaiacter of hnman rulers, 
shonld therefore say, with honest Dogherry, "Write God fint^l 
For God defend but God should go before such villains." 
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§ 572. It is obvious, therefore, that, like Beotham, 
Austin uses the priueiple of utihty merely as an 
argument to establish the moral supremacy of the 
government, and that both of them are, as we have 
elsewhere observed, mere UobUsts disguised as utili- 
tariane. 

§ 573. We conclude onr brief review of the the- 
ory of Bentham and Austin with the following strik- 
ing observations of Sir Henry Maine, the most dis- 
tinguished and one of the most earnest of their fol- 
lowers. They indicate on the part of their author 
a profound consciousness of the inadequacy of the 
theory to which he professes to adhere, and which 
he asserts with perbips the more earnestness aa he 
feels it to be slipping from his grasp ; and at the 
same time they exhibit a commendable candor iu 
stating the apparently insurmountable objections by 
which it is opposed. 

" There is such wide-spread dissatisfaction with 
existing theories of jurisprudence, and so general a 
conviction that they do not really solve the question 
they pretend to dispose of, aa to justify the suspicion 
that some line of inquiry necessary to a perfect result 
has been incompletely followed, or altogether omit- 
ted, by their authors; " Ancient Law, c. 5. 

" Bentham .... and Austin . . . resolve every 
law into a command of a law-giver, an obligation 
imposed thereby on the citizen, and a sanction 
threatened in case of disobedience; and it is further 
predicated of the command, which is the first ele- 
nicnt of a law, that it must prescribe not a single 
act, bat a series or number of acts of the same class 
or kind. The result of Ihia separation of ingredi- 
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ents tallies exactly with tliefactsof mature jurispru- 
dence; and witli a littla straining of language they 
may )>e made to correspond in form with all law, of 
all kinds, at all epochs. It is not, however, i 
that the notion of law entertained by the generality 
is even now quite in conformity with this dissec- 
tion ; and it is curioua that the further we penetrate 
into the primitive history of thought, tlie further 
we find ourselves from a conception of the law 
which at all reaemhles a compound of the elements 
which Bentham determined. It is certain that in 
the infancy of mankind no sort of legislator, nor 
even a distinct author of law is contemplated or 
conceived of.' Law has scarcely reached thofooting 
of custom ; it is rather a habit. It ia, to use a French 
phrase, 'in the air.' The only authoritative state- 
ment of right and wrong is a judicial sentence after 
the facts, not one presupposing the law which has 
been violated, but one which is breathed for the 
first time by a higher power into the judge's mind 
at the moment of adjudication." Id. c. 1. 

"So long as that remarkable analysis of legal 
conceptions affected hy Bentham and Austin is not 
very widely known in this country (and I see no 
signs of its being known on the continent at all), it 
ia perhaps premature to complain of certain errors 
into which it ia apt to lead ns on points of Iiistor- 
ical jurisprudence. If, then, I employ the Indian 
legal phenomena to illustrate these errors, I moat 
preface what I have to say with the broad assertioa 



' ' ' Zsu3, or the hnmaii 
history of Greece, 



king on earth," aays Mr. Orate in his 
ft law-maker but a judge:" Ancient 
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that nobody who has not mastered the ele- 
mentary ijart of that analysis can hope to have 
clear ideas either of law or of jurisprudence. 
Some of yon may be in a position to call to mind 
the mode in which thes6 English jurists decom- 
posed the conception of the law, and the nature and 
order of the derived conceptions which they assert 
to be associated with the general conception. A 
law, they say, is a comnaaudofa partieuJar kind, 
it is addressed by pohtical superiors or sovereigns 
to political inferiors or subjects; it imposes on those 
subjects an obligation or duty, and threatens a pen- 
alty or sanction in the event of disobedience. The • 
power vested in particular members of the com- 
munity, of drawing down the sanction on neglects 
or breaches of the duty, is called a right. Now, 
without the most violent forcing of language, it is 
impossible to apply these terms ' command,' ' sov- 
ereign,' ' obligation,' 'sanction,' ' right,' to the cus- 
tomary laws under which the Indian village com- 
mnnities have lived for centuries, practically know- 
ing no other law civilly obligatory. It would be 
altogether inappropriate to speak of a pohtical su- 
perior commanding a particular course of action to 
the villagers. The council of village elders does 
not command anything, it merely declares what has 
always been. Nor does it generally declare that 
which it believes some higher power to have com- 
manded; those most entitled to speak on the sub- 
ject deny that the natives of India necessarily re- 
quire divine or political authority as the basis of 
their usages; their antiquity is by itself assumed to 
be a sufficient reason for obe^jm^ ■^Xx'sto.. "Sot. 'x5v 
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the sense of the analytical jurists is there rigid or 
dvti/ ill an Indian village community; a person ag- 
grieved complains, not of an individual wrong, but 
of the disturbance of the order of the entire little 
society. More than all, customary law is not en- 
forced hy a sanction. In the almost inconceivable 
case of disobedience to the award of the village 
council, the sole punishment or the sole certain pun- 
ishment, would appear to be ujiiversal disapproba- 
tion. And hence, under the system of Beutbam 
and Austin, the customary law of India would have 
to be called morality — an inversion of language 
■ which scarcely requires to be formally protested 
against:" Village Communities, 66-tj8. "When- 
ever you introduce any one of the legal conceptions 
determined hy the analysis of Bentbam and Aus- 
tin, you introduce all the others by a process which 
is apparently inevitable. No better proof could be 
given that, though it be improper to employ these 
terms, 'sovereign,' 'subject,' 'command,' 'obliga- 
tion,' 'right,' ' sanction,' of law in certain stages of 
human thought, they nevertheless correspond to a 
stage to which law is steadily tendiug, and which 
it is sure ultimately to reach: " Id. 69, 70. 

§ 574. In the above remarks, Sir Henry Maine 
demonstrates conclusively that Bentbam'sand Aus- 
tin's conception of the law has never in fact been 
even approximately realized in the history of the 
law ; and be is therefore compelled to regard it mere- 
ly as an ideal toward which the law is tending, and 
which it must ultimately reach;' which, in plain 

' This lifts been seriously attempted in Spain, which may lie em- 
phatically described aa.a code-cursed country, having in tfieorit. 
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language, is simply to say that the legal theory is 
not a trae conception of the law as it is, or as it 
ever has beerij but of the law as tlie legists think it 

been eovarned by written podea sinne the beginning of ita history, 
"No country of modern Europe can furnish ao complete b, collec- 
tion of laws as Spain: " Schmidt's Civil Law of Spain and Mexico, 
Hint. Outline, 88. 

It may be added that the attempt has been alto^ther a failure, 
there being perhaps no other country in Europe in which the law 
ia in so unsatisfactory a condition. There are, however, in the 
fuero JHsgo (one of the old Spanish oodea, all of which are stUl 
supposed to be law), some prorisions, admirable at least in senti- 
ment, to which it way not be uninteresting to refer. " Book I . , 
. . provides, among other things, that the law-malier should bu 
mild and giJod, not only in worda but in deeds and at heart, and 
that he should also be merciful, and have God constantly before 

his eyes, always aiming at public utility The law .... 

should restrain the bad from doing evil, and permit the good to 
dwell in peace:" Id. SO, 31. " It expressly declares that the 
people have the right to depose their kings when the latter fail to 

do their duty The doctrine of the Visigothic code on this 

head was both pithy and brief: Bfjf aeras eifeeieres derceho, tt 
si nonfeeieres dereeho n<m seraa ?-«y— thou shall be king if thou 
doest right, and it thou doest not right, thou ahalt not be king. 
In the adminiatration of juatice, we also find doctrines recognized 

calculated to inaure its prompt and efficient execution 

The reaponsibilily of the judge was strictly enforced, and if he 
gave an erroneoua judgment, he was bound to pay the party cart 
double the amount; and if he was unable to do so, he was pun- 
ished with fifty lashes The severity of the judicial reepon- 

aibility waa, however, mitigated ia this, that the judge could 
always exempt hiuiaelf from the ignominiona punishment of whip- 
ping by making oiith that the error aiose from ignorance: " Id. 
34r-36. In thia last provision, the Spanish law has the advantftge 
of anyotherwithwhich we areacquainted. It is, indeed, related 
of Alfred, that at the commencement of hia reign, in order to pu- 
rify the administration of justice, he hunp some fifty or more of 
the judges. But this was a mere temporary expedient, which, 
fortunately for the judges, did not become a precedent. 
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ought to be. That such a coiigummation would be 
disastrous to the welfare of the human race, and 
that it is in fact as impracticable as it would be dis- 
astrous, has already, we trust, been made suHicient- 
ly clear. One other remark, however, may be add- 
ed. Assuming that the law ought to be reduced 
to statutory rules, it must be assumed, also, as a 
necessary preliminary condition, that it should be 
first determined what those rules ought to bo; and 
this it is the function of theoretical jurisprudence to 
determine. Even from this point of view, tliere- 
fore, the study of the principles of natural right is 
of supreme importance, and ought to be insisted up- 
on by the legists. Unfortunately, however, those 
principles are, as we have shown, utterly inconsist- 
ent with, and therefore necessarily destructive of, 
the fundamental conception upon which their theo- 
ry rests; and hence tliey are compelled by the log- 
ical exigency of the case to deny the existence of 
such a science, and also the truth of the fundament- 
al notions of just and unjust, right and wrong, up- 
on which it rests; and to assert the will of the state 
as the paramount moral standard — at least, with re- 
gard to all matters of common concern. 

Note to § 549, 1. "Aprinciple is a first idea wiidi is made 
the betrinning or basis oF asyetem of reasoningis. To illuaf rate Irf a 
sensible in>ng«, it is & Gxed point lowhichthefirst linkof achoiniB 
attached. Sucha principlemtiatbe clearly eTideirt; to iiluBtrsteand 
explain it must secnre its acknowli^igment. Such are the aiiffme of 
mathematica; they are not proved directly; it is erough to diow that 
they can not be rejected without falling into absurdities. Tha 
logic of utility consifta in scf tinff out, in all the operations of the 
jndgmeni, from tlie calcidatiou or compiiriEnn of pains and pleas- 
urea, aad in notallowing the interference of any other idea.'' 
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2. "Utility is an abstract term. It ejpre«ses the propprty or 
tendency of a tiling' lo prevent some evil or to procure some good, 
Eftl is pain, or the cause of pain. Good is plensvre, or tbe cause 
of pleasure. Ttiat which is conformnble to the utilily or tie in- 
terest of tbe individual ia that whicli finds io augment the total 
sum of Ma bappinexs." 

3. "lam a partisan of utility when I measure my approba- 
tion or disapprobation of a public or private act by its tendency 
to produce pleasure or pain — when I employ the words ' just,' 'un- 
just,' 'moral,' 'immoral,' 'good,' 'bad,' simply as collectiye 
terms including the ideas of certain pleasurps and pains; it being 
understiKid that I use the words ' pleasures ' and ' pains " in their 
ordinary signification, without inventing any arbitrary definition 
for the sake of enclnding certain pleasures, or denying the exist- 
ence of certain pains lie who adopts the principle of util- 
ity esteems virtue to be a good only on account of the pleasures 
which result from it; he regards vice a^ being an evil only on ac- 
count of the paina it produces. Moral good is good only by its 
tendency to produce physical good. Moral evil ia evil only by 
its tendency to produce phjsica! evil; but when I say physical 
I mean (he pains and pleasures of tbe soul as well as the pains and 
pleasures of the senses. I have in view man, such aa be it 
actual constitution." 

4. "The will cannot be influenced ejceptbymotires; butwben 
we speak of motives, we Ppealc of pleasures and pains. . 
Nature has placed nien under the governance of two sovereign 
nmsten, pttin and pleasure. It lb for them alone topointoutwhat 
we ought to do as well aa to det-e-rmine what we shall do. 
one hand, the standarB of riglit and wrong ; on the other, tbe 
chain of causes and effects— are fastened to (heir throne. We owe 
to them all our ideas, we refer to them all the j-udgmenta and ail 
the determinatiGns of our life. He who pretends to withdraw him- 
self from this subjection knows not what he says. Hia only object 
is to seek pleamire and to shun pain, even at tbe very instant that 
berejects the greatest pleasures and embraces pains the most acute, 
.... The principle of utility aubjecta everything to thepe two 
motives." 

5. "Virtue is the sacrifice of a less interest to a greater, ofa 
momentary to a durable, of a doubtful to a certain, interest. 
Every idea of virtue that is not derived from this notion is as ob, 
scure in conception as it ia precarimja m miAvJii-, . . . , »\c ■fiv'*- 
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sentihus utaris rolupfafibus Uffufuris nan noeeaa — bo use present 

pleasures as not to lessen those which are to come It is 

easy to reduce to a calculation of good and evil (i. e,, pleasures and 
pains) all the acts of the most exalted virtue The obliga- 
tion which binds men to their engagements is nothing but the con- 
ception of a superior interest, which prevails over an inferior 
interest. A man is bound not only by the particular utility of such 
and such an engagement, but when the engagement becomes onerous 
to one of the parties, he is still bound by the general utility of en- 
gagements; by the confidence in his word, which every sensible man 
desires to inspire, in order that he may be considered a man of 
truth, and enjoy the advantages incident to a reputation of probity. 
.... This is a sort of a calculation of trade, speaking truth to 
obtain confidence ; serving to be served. It is thus we must 
understand the saying of a wit, that * if there were no such thing 
as honesty, it would be a good speculation to invent it, as a means 
of making one's fortune.' '' 

6. ** Private morality regulates the actions of men, either in 
that part of their conduct in which they alone are interested, or 
in that which may affect the interests of others. The actions which 
affect a man's individual interest compose a class called, perhaps 
improperly, duties to ourselves ; and the quality or disposition 
manifested in the accomplishment of those receives the name of 
prudence. I'hat part of conduct which relates to others composes 
a class of actions called duties to others. Now, there are two 
ways of consulting the happiness of others ; the one negative, ab- 
staining from diminishing it ; the other positive, laboring to aug- 
ment it. The first constitutes probity ; the second is beneficence. 
.... The rules of prudence are almost always sufl5cient of them- 
selves. If a man fails in what regards his particular private in- 
terest, it is not his will which is at fault, it is his understanding. 

If he does wrong, it can only be through mistake It is 

true, also, that there is a natural connection between prudence and 
probity ; for our own interest, well understood, will never leave 

us without motives to abstain from injuring our. fellows 

Independently of religion and the laws, we always have some nat- 
ural motives, that is, motives derived from our own interest, for 
consulting the happiness of others. But in order that the individ- 
ual should perceive this connection between the interests of others 
and his own, he needs an enlightened spirit and a heart free from 
seductive passions. The greater part of men have neither sufficient 
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light, sufficient strength of mind, nor sufficient moral sensibility to 
place their honesty above the aid of laws." 

7. ** The legislature must apply the feebleness of this natural in- 
terest by adding to it an artificial interest more steady and more 
easily perceived/' 

8. **The primitive sense of the word *law,' and the ordinary 
meaning of the word, is the will or command of a legislature. The 
word 'rights,' the same as the word ' law,' has two senses, the 
one a proper sense, the other a metaphysical sense. Rights prop- 
erly so called are the creatures of law properly so called ; real laws 

give birth to real right? Rights and obligations, though 

distinct and opposite in their nature, are simultaneous in their 
origin and inseparable in their existence. In the nature of things, 
the law can not grant a benefit to one without imposing at the 
same time some burden upon another. How confer upon me the 
right of property in a piece of land? By imposing upon all others 

the obligation not to touch its produce The principal 

function of government is to guard against pains. It fulfills this 
function by creating rights — ^rights of personal security, rights ol 
protection for honor, rights of property, rights of receiving aid in 
case of need. To these rights correspond offenses of different 
kinds. The law can not create rights except by creating corre- 
sponding obligations. It can not create rights and obligations 
without creating offenses." 

9. '* The law of nature is a figurative expression, in which na- 
ture is represented as a being; and such and such a disposition is 
attributed to her which is figuratively called a law. Natural rights 
are the creatures of natural law ; they are a metaphor which de- 
rive their existence from another metaphor. Real rights are 
always spoken of in a legal sense ; natural rights are often spoken 
of in a sense that may be called anti-legal ; when it is said, for ex- 
ample, that law can not avail against natural rights, the word 
* rights ' is employed in a sense above the law; for in this use of it. 
we acknowledge rights that attack the law, which overturn it, 
which annul it. In this anti-legal sense, the word ' right ' is the 
greatest enemy of reason, and the most terrible destroyer of gov- 
ernments. There is no reajsoning with fanatics armed with 
natural rights, which each one understands as he pleases, and ap- 
plies as he sees fit; of which nothing can be yielded nor retrenched; 
which are inflexible at the same time that they are unintelligible; 

24 
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which are consecrated in dogmas, from which it is a crime to 
vary." 

10, 11. Propositions 10 and 11 as given in the teiit are, in fact, 
assumed by Bentham, but not expressly stated. The former if 
hinted in the passage quoted in paragraph 6; the latter is implied 
in that quoted in paragrai^ 13, 

12. '* Legislation ought to have precisely the same object [as 
morality]. The public good ought to be the object of the legis- 
lators; general utility ought to be the foundation of his reasonings. 
To know the true good of the community is what constitutes the 
source of legislation; the art consists in finding the means to res- 
ize that good." 

13. '*That which is ccmformable to the utility or the interest 
of a community is what tends to augment the total sum of happi- 
ness of the individuals who ccHupose it. Morality, in general, is 
the art of directing the actions of men in sudi a way as to prodoee 
the greatest possible sum of good. .... Morality oommandieadi 
individual to do ail that is advantageous to the community, his 
own personal advantage induded.** 



r 
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CHAPTER VIU. 

OF THE THEORY OF UTILITY. 

§ 575. It ia perhaps unnee^sary to examine the 
theory of utility itself, as it manifestly not only fails 
to establish the conclusions reached by Bentham 
and Austin, but is actually inconsistent with them. 
As, however, it ia the principle upon which those 
conclusions are asserted, a few words with regard to 
it will not be inappropriate. 

§ 576. The principle of general utility seems at 
first glance to be plain and easily understood, and 
also obviously true ; but in reality, it is difficult to 
determine what it is; and, in the form in which it is 
asserted by the utilitarians, it is not only manifestly 
untrue, but even nonsensical. 

§ 577. In its ordinary sense, the term "utility" 
denotes that which has a use for some end or pur- 
pose beneficial to men, and which, therefore, tends 
to promote their well-being. The term, therefore, 
is relative, implying some man or men whose well- 
being is promoted; and so long as we confine our 
attention to a single individual, it ia sufficiently 
clear. When, however, we proceed to use the term 
with reference to a number of men, or to mankind 
in general, the meaning becomes liable to be con- 
fused. Properly speaking, to say that anything 
is useful to two or more or any number of men is to 
say that it is nseful to each and all of them ; and if 
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this is not the case, the proposition is not true; ana 
we should saj', not that it is useful to them, hut thaj 
it is useful to some of them, or to the most of themj 
as the case may be. In the same way, to say thai 
anything will be useful to a community, or to man*i 
kind, is to say, if we speak properly, that it will 
universally useful; i. e., useful to every individual o 
the community or race. Accordingly, it is in thi 
sense we use the term when we say that conformity 
to right is essential to the well-being of mankind; 
meaning thereby that in such conformity must con- 
sist each man's greatest good, or, in homely lan- 
guage, that honesty is the best policy. Thus when wej 
say that murder or robbery or fraud can not beuse*V 
ful.'we mean not only that it will be pernicious i 
general, but to every one, including the guilty parlyJ 
himself. So, too, in asserting the negative propoaiJ 
tion, that nothing which is pernicious, or contrary 
to utility, is right, we mean that nothing which iiM 
contrary to the utility of any individual can bel 
right. 

§ 578. This is the conclusion that should follow 
from the argument used by Austin to establish the 
principle of utility. " God," he says, "designs the 
happiness of all his sentient creatures." And from i 
this he should have inferred that whatever detract- J 
ed from the happiness of any of his sentient erea-j 
tures is wrong; but the inference actually drawn i 
that " the benevolence of God, with the principle oH^ 
general utihty, is our only index to his unrevealed'l 



' 579. And this brings us to examine the niean<l 
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ing of the term " general utility," as used by Bcn- 
thain acd Austin, and utilitarians generally. Used 
properly, it would denote that which is universally 
useful ; but according to a very common, and there- 
fore allowable usage, it might also denote only that 
which is usefiil in most cases. Manifestly, the term 
can have no other sensible meaning; for, as we 
have seen, utility is that which tends to promote the 
happiness or welfare of men or other sentient be- 
ings; and it therefore can only exist as a quality in 
the men or other sentient beings whose happiness is 
promoted. 

§ 580. If the principle of utility is to be under- 
stood as asserting only that whatever is universally 
useful is right, it can not well be denied, and is in 
fact admitted by all theories of morality. 

§ 581. But if it is to bo taken as asserting that 
whatever is generally useful is right, the proposition 
is altogether indefinite; for the term "generally" is 
itself unsusceptible of precise definition ; and there- 
fore in order to assert tlie proposition, it is necessary 
to determine the proportion of individuals whose 
utility is to be considered — whether a mere majori- 
ty is sufficient, as is asserted in the execrable maxim 
that the greatest good of the greatest number is to 
be observed,' or whether three fourths or nine 

'"Greatest happiness of the greatest number." ThiseipreE- 
pion is used by Becearia in f ho intrnduetion to hia BsBay on Crimes 
and Puiiiaiiinent (1764). The foltowiiig are additional examples 

" That action is best which procures the greateHt happine'^R for 
the greatest nnaibets:" Uutcheson'a Inquiry concerninfr Moral 
Good and Evil (1720). 
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tenths, or a still greater proportion, is required; 
and until this is done, the proposition has no defi- 
nite meaning. 

§ 582. Nor even if this difficulty could be met 
would it be possible to admit the proposition. For 
it seems impossible to assert as a general proposition 
that the advantage of any number of men is a suffi- 
cient justification for the infliction of injury even 
upon one innocent individual. There may, indeed, 
possibly be some cases in which this may be done, 
where, for instance, the safety of the state or of the 
community may absolutely require it; but these cases 

** Priestley was the first (unless it was Beccaria) who taught my 
lips to pronounce this sacred truth — that the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is the foundation of morals and legislation: ** 
Bentham's Works. 

Mr, Spencer in his Social Statics (Introduction) very forcibly 
argues that Bentham, in asserting this principle, unconscionsly 
assumes an anterior principle, viz., that every one has an equal 
right to happiness. Mr. Mill, in remarking upon this position 
(in his Essay on Utilitarianism), admits that such a principle is in 
fact assumed; and indeed, says that without it the principle oi 
utility would be '* a mere form of words without rational significa- 
tion." It is however certain that the principle of equality of right 
is not implied in the terms in which the principle of utility, as 
ordinarily stated, or as stated by Bentham, Austin or Mill, and it 
is therefore unquestionably an independent principle. It may be 
added that the principle assumed is itself altogrether inconsistent 
with the principle of private utility, and also with that of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. For the only practical 
expression of this principle is, that every man has an equal right to 
the free use of his faculties, natural or acquired, in the pursuit of 
happiness; which is, in effect, denied by the two theories referred 
to; the former, in effect, denying that any man has such right, 
and the latter denying such right in any of the minority. 
Whether it is consistent with the theory of general utility can 
not be either affirmed or denied, at least, until some definite ex- 
pression is given to that theory. 
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can only be exceptional; and tlie general piiuciple 
must always obtain that every man's life and facul- 
ties are his own, and can not, unless by virtue of 
some clearly defined light, be converted to the nse 
of another man, or of any number of men. To as- 
sert that any innocent man's property or his person 
maybe rightfully violated, or any hurt done to him, 
whenever advantage to an undefined majority of 
others can be secured thereby, or in other words, 
whenever it would be generally useful, is a propo- 
sition too absurd to require discussion; and as- 
suming the proposition to be true, there would be 
no end to the startling- consequences that might 
plausibly and perhaps legitimately, be drawn from 
it. Thus upon this hypothesis, it would be difficult 
to deny that the ancient custom of exposing chil- 
dren was right, or (in view of the modern doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest) to say that the proc- 
esses of nature might not advantageously be ap- 
plied by the state, by killing off a considerable 
portion of the population.' Nor would the custom 
of the Miissagetiii (Herod, 1, 215) of fatting and eat- 
ing their elderly relations appear to be altogether 
unreasonable. In short, as Bentham gays of natural 
rights, "there is no reasoning with fanatics armed 

'Accordingly na:ckel (History of Creation, Ch. yii,) refer* 
with apparent approval to the Spartan law wHch provided for 
the inspecf ion of newly bom children, and tlie Idliing' of the weak 
and sickly, and expressly recomiuends capital pnniphnient for 
"incorrigiWe and deRraded -crirainala," aa "not only jurt, bat 
alao a benefit to the better portion of manlrind." Upon the same 
principle castration might be recomnjended ae equally efHcadoiu 
and more humane. 
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with" utility, " which each one understauds as he 
pleases, and applies as he sees fit " 

§ 583. The utilitarians, however, apparently 
use the term " utility " in neither of the senses we 
have given, but in a sense based upon the apparent 
analogy existing between the state or community 
and the natural man. In other words, they con- 
ceive of the state as of an actual being, susceptible, like 
man, of pleasure or pain, and of being compensated 
for pain in one part by pleasure in another. "That 
which is conformable to the utility or the interest of 
an individual," says Bentham, "is that which tends 
to augment the total sum of his happiness. That 
which is conformable to the utility or the interest 
of the community is what tends to augment the 
total sum of happiness of individuals who compose 
it." Or, as Mr. Bain states it, he defines utility as 
"the tendency of actions to promote the happi- 
ness and prevent the misery of the party under 
consideration, which party is usually the commu- 
nity in which one's lot is cast." Bain's Moral 
Science, 245. 

§ 584. Accordingly, Bentham gives us specific 
rules for calculating utility, which are the same in 
the case of the community as in that of the indi- 
vidual ; the process being to calculate, by what he 
calls a process of moral arithmetic, on the one hand 
all the pleasures, and on the other all the pains, 
which a given act or class of acts may have a 
tendency to produce, and to strike a balance between 
them. 

Accordingly, if all the pleasures were experienced 
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by one set of individuals smd all the pains by amnher, 
the rule would still apply; and if the pleasures of 
the one set were greater than the pains of the other, 
the act or class of acts would be useful. Indewi, it 
might even happen, considering the diflorence of 
men in sensibility, that the pleasure ox[»erieiiced by 
a minority might iq the aggregate be greater than 
the pains experienced by the majority; and iu such 
case, the act or class of acts, according to the defini- 
tion, would be useful. Manifestly, however, this is 
sheer nonsense; for there can not be such a thing as 
happiness, except as existing in actual sentient 
beings, and there can not, therefore, be a geueral 
utility distinct from the utility of Individuals. 

§ 585. As should be expected, therefore, this 
principle is by no meaus a sure guide in moral 
questions; for there is hardly a class of wrongs or 
injuries which does not present cases which, so far 
as human knowledge can judge, may be justified by 
it. If, for instance, a poor man should come iiiti.i 
possession of property of a rich one, under such 
circumstances that it would be impossible for the 
owner or any one else to know of the fact, and if 
we suppose the loss of the property to be of but littlo 
moment to the latter, and its acquisition of great 
moment to the former, perhaps relieving him and 
his family from pressing distress, it seems obvious, 
viewing the question independently of any other 
moral principle than that of general utility, that 
the act of retaining the property, both in its par- 
ticular and in its general consequences, woitl 
least in some cases, be useful; or iu other words, 
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that it would tend, in a greater degree than the 
opposite course of conduct, to produce the greatest 
aggregatp of happiness; or, if this conclusion could 
be wrong, at least it may be asserted that the ques- 
tion, considered from the standpoint of utility alone, 
would in many cases be an extremely doubtful one, 
and that many fairly good men would decide it as 
we have indicated. 

§ 586. Hence it is necessary for the utilitarian 
to assert another proposition, namely, that the judg- 
ment is to be made, not of the particular act, but of 
the general class of acts to which it belongs; or in 
other words, that utility requires of us that we 
should conform our conduct to general rules gov- 
erning classes of cases. In the language of Austin : 
"According to that theory, our conduct would con 
form to rules inferred from the tendencies of 
actions, but would not be determined by a direct; 
resort to the principle of general utility. Utility 
would be the test of our conduct ultimately, but net 
immediately; the immediate test of rules to which 
our conduct would conform, but not the immediate 
test of specific or individual actions. Our rules 
would be fashioned on utility, our conduct on our 

rules Ifwe would try the tendency of a specific 

or individual act, we must not contemplate the act as 
if it were single and insulated, but must look at the 
class of acts to which it belongs: " Austin's Jur. 6, 7. 

§ 587. But the proposition thus modified is not 
altogether consistent with the proposition in the 
original form; for, admitting that in estimating the 
utility or inutility of a particular act, we must take 
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into account its tendency to encourage the commis- 
sion of similar acts, yet, in many cases, the balance 
of utility might still bo in favor of the particular act, 
though belonging to a class generally pernicious; 
and such cases, therefore, present exceptions to the 
rule. Accordingly, Mr. Austin admits that when 
this is the case, the act, according to the theory of 
utility, is right. "There certainly are cases," he 
says, " of comparatively rare occurrence, wherein 
the specific eonsiderations balance or outweigh the 

general It would be mischievous to depart 

from the rule which regarded any of these cases, 
since every departure from a rule tends to weaken 
its authority; but so important are the specific con- 
sequences which would follow our resolves, that the 
evil of observing the rule might surpass the evil (rf 
breaking it. Looking at the reasons from which we 
inferred the rule, it were absurd to think it inflexible. 
We should therefore dismiss the rule, resort directly 
to the principle on which our rules were fashioned, 
and calculate specific consequences to tlie best of 
our knowledge and ability:" Id, 120, 121. 

I 588. But even with this modification, it is 
obvious that the utilitarian theory must in general 
be insufficient as a practical guide; for not only 
will the great mass of mankind always be incompe- 
tent to judge of all the consequences, immediate and 
general, of a particular class of acts, but the task is 
too much, perhaps, for h"uman wisdom, and certainly 
for the wisdom of any one man, or even generation 
of men. And when we add to the task of framing 
general rules the further task of judging whether it 

i i 
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will be useful or expedient to apply them, the difl&- 
culty of the problem becomes insuperable. 

§ 589. Accordingly, as we have seen, utilitarians 
are obliged to supplement their theory still further, 
by asserting another proposition; namely, that 
utility requires that there should be a certain and 
definite guide, and that, as there is no other, the will 
of the government must be adopted as the para- 
mount standard of right and wrong — a principle, 
however, which they themselves admit is not uni- 
versally true. "If," says Austin, "we take the 
principle of utility as our index to the divine com- 
mands, we mast infer that obedience to established 
government is enjoined generally by the Deity. 
For without obedience to powers that be, there were 
little security and little enjoyment. The ground, 
however, of the inference is the utility of the govern- 
ment; and if the protection which it yields be too 
costly, or it vex us with needless restraints, and load 
us with needless exactions, the principle that points 
at submission as our general duty may counsel and 
justify resistance Whether resistance to gov- 
ernment be useful or pernicious, be consistent or 
inconsistent with divine pleasure, is therefore an 
anomalous question. We must try it by a direct 
resort to the ultimate or presiding principle, and 
not by the divine rule which the principle clearly 
indicates. To consult the rule were absurd. For 
the rule being general and applicable to ordinary 
cases, it ordains obedience to government, and ex- 
cludes the question:" Id. 121. So Bentham tells us 
that in such a case " we ought to examine if it is 
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more dangerous to violate tlie law thtin to obey it; 
we ought to consider whether the probable evils of 
obedience are less or greater than the jirobable evils 
of disobeihence." 

§ 590. Another obvious objection to the utili- 
tarian theory is that it identifies right absolutely 
with utility, and the latter principle is held to bo a 
the only test in judging of the rectitude of hu- 
man acta or conduct. It follows, therefore, that 
those acts, or classes of acts, which are the most 
useful are not only right, but they alone are right, 
and all inconsistent acts or conduct wrong. Hence 
it follows that no acts can be morally indifferent, 
and that even in matters concerning ourselves a!o:ie, 
the course of conduct which will conduce n:ojt to 
our interest, or in other words, will give us the 
most pleasure, is the only right one, and that all 
others are wrong. Hence, to refer to an illustration 
already given, where the question is as to how one 
shall enjoy his holiday, to take the course least cal- 
culated to afford him enjoyment, is not only un- 
wise, but wrong, and (if the word is to be admitted 
in the vocabulary of the utilitarians) sinful. It is 
obvious, however, as we have observed, that many 
acts are morally indifferent, and that the term 
"right," as applied to actions, usually means 
nothing more than that the act is not wrong. 

§ 591. The principle of utility should therefore 
be stated merely as a limitation upon the principle 
of liberty, so as to assert only that nothing can be 
right which is hurtful {nocem), or opposed to utility, 
and that all innocent or harmless acts fall within 
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the scope of man's rightful free agency. In this 
form alone, as we have elsewhere observed, can the 
principle be of any practical utility as a test or 
standard of right.^ 

^ In conclusion, it may be remarked that the utilitarian theory, 
like the legal theory which it is supposed to support, and the pre- 
vailing theory of sovereignty, or, as it may be called, the theory 
of governmental absolutism, furnishes another striking illustra- 
tion of the truth of Bacon's profound aphorism (cited supra, 
§ 377, note), as to the power of words over the mind; and perhaps 
in the whole range of history no more striking instances of thia 
tyranny can be f oimd. 
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identical with justice, 234. 

immediate problem of, 59. 

in sense oijus or law, definition of, 229. 

laws and custom, reconcilement of their co-existence with, 
85. 

subject-matter of, 67. 

ultimate principle of, 105. 

ultimate problem of, 39, 58. 
Rights, actionable and non-actionable, 239. 

Amos' definitions of, 29, 31. - 

an improper use of the term noticed, 11. 

Austin's definitions of, 29, 31. 

author's definition of, 21 et seq. 

Burlamaqui's definition of, 33. 

classification of, 13 et seq. 

determinate and indeterminate, 110. 

distinguished from actions, 238 et seq. 

division of, into private and public, 88. 

family, 16. 

function of the state in determining, 113 et seq. 

Hobbes' definition of, 32. 

Holland's definition of, 29. 

in personam^ definition of, 13, 17. 

in personam, derivation of, 153 et seq. 

in reniy definition of, 13 et seq., 464 et seq. 

in rem, denotes a relation between men, 30, 464 et seq. ^ 

in rem and in personam, and actions, relation between, 217. 

in rem and in personam, correspond to distributive and cor- 
rective justice, 20. 

in rem, derivation of, 117 et seq. 
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[The references ate lo sections]. 
Rigbta, juridical ami non-juridical, 23B. 

Kftnt's definition of, 35. 

legal and moral, 239. 

Leibnitz's definition of, 88. 

not essentially affected bj erroneoas judicial legiElation or 
precedents, 378, 285. 

of obligation. See Rights in Personam! Obligatioms. 

of ownership. See Rights in Rem. 

of properts', definition oE, 14. 

of the government, limit to, 104. 

perfect and imperfect, improper ferms, H. 

pergonal. See KioHTa in Fubson'am. 

political, division of, 101. 

political, of atat«, {8. 

private, derivation of, 116 et seq. 

private, division of, 13 et seq- 

property, definition of, 14. 

public ajid private, all derived from the right of pergonal lib- 
erty, 103. 

public, classification of, 91. 

public, derivation of, 88 et seq. 

I'uffendorf's definition of, 34. 

real. See Rights iff Rem. 

social, of the state, definition of, 91. 

Spencer's (Herbert), definition of, 36. 

(TncmjTnoas with liberty, 31 et seq., 68. 

Tbibaut'8 definition of, 29. 
Boman law, its influence on the Eng'lish law, 346, 410. 

its influence on scientific jurisprudence, 411. 

Leibnitz's description of, 408. 

nature of its development, 404. 

the source of international law, 412. 

mainly natural right, 407. 
Boman lawyers, their views as to tie nature of the law, 402, 403. 

views of Aristotle adopted by, 402. 
Rates and principles of the law diating:uiEhed, 251, 252. 
Saxon law, English law not derived from, 327, 328. 
Self-owneiBhip, right of, 16, 116 et seq. 

includes the right ixi use unappropriated things, 119 et seq. 
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[The references are to sections.] 
Slave, examination of the supposed right of the master in, 408 et 

seq. 
Sovereign, ambiguity of the term, 508^ 522. 

corporate distinguished from single, 523 et seq. 

powers, divisible, 533. 

powers, when divided, necessarily limited, 528 et seq. 
Specific performance, action for, 225. 
Standard of right, the, 49. 
Stare decisis, influence of the role on early law, 341. 

influence of the rule in the development of equity, 360. 

the rule of, 280 et seq. 
State, constitutional limitation on powers of, 270 et seq. 

definition of the, 89. 

distinguished from the government, 90. 
See Rights. 
Statutes. See Laws. 
Supreme government, definition of, 514. 
Things, appropriable and unappropriable, 123. * 

definition of, 67, note. 

fungible and non-fungible, 161 et seq. 

natural and artificial, 136. 
Tort. See Delict. 
Transaction, definition of, 69. 
Ubi jus ibi remedium, 215, 295, 297, 367. 
Uncertainty in the law, a scientific method the only remedy 

for, 303. 
UtiUtarianism, remarks upon, 576 et seq. 
Utility, general, theory of, 580 et seq. 

improper use of the term by the utilitarians, 582 et seq. 

principle of, 85 et seq., 575 et seq. 

the greatest good of the greatest number, 581. 

universal, theory of, 580. 
Vindicative obligations, 220. 

actions, or actions in rem, 221. 
Westminster, statute of, 350. 
Writ. See Okiginal Wbit. 



